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Cash Purchases- [Larger Coast Guard Proposed i 
Found Inadequate) To Stop Smuggling of Liquor ~°" °Nty © “PS Of Aliens Credited 
To Stabilize Grain) Rear Admiral Billard in Annual Report Declares Whisky- 


Farm Board Report Says Op- | 


erations Must Extend to 
Include Buying for Future 
Deliveries 


Problem of Storage 
Presents Difficulties 


Cooperative Marketing and 
Production Control Said to 
Be Important Factors in 


- 


Stabilization 


‘ 


From its experience with the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation’s 
market operations to maintain the 
price of wheat, the Federal Farm 
Board. has learned that purchases in 
the cash market alone are inadequate 
to sustain prices, according to the 


first annual report of the Board made | 


publie Dec. 6. 

“A stabilization activity must be 
conducted along the entire line with 
the inevitable result that large pur- 
chases for future delivery must be 
made,” it is stated in the report. 


“There is no good place to stop,” once 
transactions in the future market have 
been entered upon, according to the re- | 
port.’ The storage problem also is a} 
serious one in any. stabilization activity 
and, the report states, “when a large 
quantity of wheat is purchased and held | 
in terminals or public warehouses, it not | 
only becomes a part of the visible sup- 
ply, but renders the facilities inadequate 
for handling the grain of the growers, | 
merchants and processors.” 

The normal development of ‘coopera- 
tive marketing associations, stabilization 
measures undertaken by these coopera- 
tives, production control and major sta- 
bilizing operations are four principal 
groups of stabilizing measures recog- 
nized by the Board after: its first year’s 

. experiencé; “aceording to the report. 
Of all remedies suggested, farmer or- 
~ganization offers. the surest hope for per- 
JIhanent financial betterment of those ‘en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, it is 
stated in the report. 

The major activities performed and 

conclusions reached by the Board are 





| 


epitomized in the Foreword to: the Re-| 


running Interests Are 


L! QUOR smuggling interests are 
“highly organized,” and are bending 
every effort to circumvent the operations 
of the United States Coast Guard in the 
prevention of smuggling, Rear Admiral 
F. C, Billard, Commandant of the Coast 
Guard, declares in his annual report sub- 
mitted to Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary 
of the Treasury, and made public Dec. 5. 
Declaring there is no change in general 
conditions respecting liquor smugglin 
since last year’s annual report. Admira 
Billard ‘states that the Coast Guard is 
“most earnestly and actively patrolling 
the seas and the shores at all seasons and 
in all weathers to prevent liquor smug- 
gling.”. He adds, however, there are un- 
doubtedly some illegal landings of liquor, 
and that it is believed the Coast Guard 
“is now doing all that can possibly be 
accomplished with its existing strength 
in personnel and equipment afloat and 
on shore.” 


Smuggling operations on the Great 


‘Communist Leader 


Refuses to Name 


Officers of Party 


ing Activities Accused by 
Witness of Trying to 
Break Up Organization 


An account of communism in the 
United States was aS testi- 
mony presented Dec. 5. by William Z. 
Foster, twice candidate of that party for 
President of the United States, before a 
special committee of the House which is 
investigating commynist activities. 

Mr. Foster declined to submit names 
of officers of his organization, claiming 
that the investigating. committee is try- 
ing to break up the communists. The 
names, if given, he said, would be used 
for evidence. in police courts. Mr. Fos- 
ter’s téstimony in¢luded Charges that the 
Ameri¢an Federation of Labor leads in 
the crusade for capitalist war against 
the soviet union, and is “fused with the 
organized underworld, the gangsters and 
racketeers.” He commended the status 
of workers in Soviet Russia, 


port, which follows in full text: | 3 
“The declared policy in the Agricul-| Witnesses Heard 


tural Marketing Act is to promote the 
effective merchandising of agricultural 
commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce. Clearly this declaration and 
the inadequacy’ of farm income have 
made it incumbent upon the Federal 
Farm Board to direct its -attention to 
methods of distribution and control of 
production that will’ be of permanent 
value in placing agriculture upon a basis 
of economic equality with other indus- 
tries. The major activities of the 


(Continued on Page 8, Column 3.]} 


Amendment Sought 


Of ‘Filled Milk’ Law 


Bill Would Place Enforcement 
In Agriculture Department 


At the instance of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, William D. Mitchell, and with the 
approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, Representative Haugen 
(Rep.), of Northwood, Iowa just has 
introduced a bill (H. R. 14256) to amend 
the Jaw prohibiting interstate transpor- 
tation of “filled milk” by giving jurisdic- 
tion over its enforcement to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Aecording to information made avail- 
able at the Department of Agriculture, 
“filled milk” is a compound. of skimmed 
milk and coconut oil or other. vegetable 
fats. Additional information was made 
available as follows: 

The manufacturers buy the whole 
milk, separate the butter fat, and sell 
the !atter for cream or use it in the 
manufacture of butter. The skimmed 
milk is then mixed with from 3 to 4 
per cent coconut oil, and this mixture 
is reduced by evaporation to about half 
its bulk. The cocénut oil is reduced in 
bulk very little by the process of eva- 
poration, so that when the compound 
is ready for canning it consists of skim- 
med milk reduced to about half its bulk, 
and, as the coconut oil was not reduced 
in ‘the process of evapordtion, from 
6 to 8 per cent of oil. The compound 
is an exact imitation of evaporated milk, 
in color, consistency, smell and taste, 
and the difference between it and 
evaporated milk can only be ascertained 
by chemical analysis. Thé compound 
can be manufactured for less than half 
of the cost of evaporated milk. 

Certain vitamins that are highly es- 
sential to the growth and well being of 
the human body are found chiefly in the 
butterfat of milk and “filled milk” is 
defficient in these vitamins and hence 
does not furnish the same elements of 
nutrition as unadulterated milk, it is 
stated. 

At one time there were many brands 
of so-called “filled milk” on the mar- 
ket. The manufacturers thereof set up 
the @laims that their. product was 
wholesome, that the manufacture of it 
afforded the farmer an additional mar- 
ket for skimmed milk, and that any 
legislation, prohibiting the sale of such 
milk was the outgrowth of a trade war| 
between ufacturers of milk products, | 

Sey tes now have laws either | 
prohibiting entirely the manufacture ane 
sale of “filled. milk” or restricting the 
business in such a way as to, make its] 
commercial exploitation impossible. 


Other witnekses included Henry W. 
Mowles, American Legion; Israel Am- | 


ter, of New Yorw, Communist district 
organizer; Henry B. Heeney, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Roger N. Baldwin, director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union; Harry 
Gannes, New York City; Lynn Gale and 
Laurence Todd, Washington, D, C.; Cap- 
tain S. J. Gnesh, Capitol Police, and 


Alexander Lukovitz, -formerly of Rus- | 


sia. The Committee adjourned until 
Dee, 11. 


Through an interpreter from the De- | 


partment of Commerce, Alexander Luko- 
vitz testified he was arrested as a so- 
cially dangerous character and served in 
a communist prison camp, with 50,000 
other prisoners. He testified that logs 
and timber eut by the prisoners were 
shipped to the United States. 
Representative Fish (Rep.), of New 
York, opened the meeting. He called 
as the first witness, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Police William S. Shelby, in 
charge of the Detective Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Police Department of 
Washington, D.C. Inspector Shelby said 


he was present at the Dec. 1 demonstra-, 


tion in front of the Capitol. 

Representative Nelson (Rep.), of Au- 
gusta, Maine, asked if there was any- 
thing seditious on banners carried/at the 
demonstration. Mr. Shelby said there 
was not. He said there was no unusual 
violence in the demonstration. 

Mr, Foster then took the stand, review- 
ing first his activities in labor move- 
ments, as member of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Socialist party, and 
the Industrial Workers of the World. 
He said he had been expelled from the 
American Federation of Labor as part 
of that organization’s campaign to elim- 
inate any element that-would defend the 
workers. 


“The radical element?” Representative | 


Nelson (Rep.), of Maine, suggested. 
“Yes,” he replied. 
Mr. Foster summarized his activities 


as a member of the communist party | 


since 1921, his testimony giving an out- 
line of the committee organization con- 
trolling that party. 

He said he is a member of the com- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


‘Highly Organized’ to 


Circumvent Enforcement of Laws 


Lakes, the report says, has been “very 
active,” and it is yet too early to deter- 
mine with any degree of certainty the 
permanent effeets of the recent Canadian 
law forbidding clearance of liquor car- 
goes for the United States from Cana- 
dian ports. 
Generally, .Admiral Billard asserts, 
ing to do with the general enforcement 
of the customs laws were carried on sat- | 
isfactorily during the fiscal year which | 
ended June 80. “Determined efforts,” he | 


Entered as Second Class. Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Government Plant [Marked Exclusion Criticism Voiced 


Bureau of Efficiency Recom- 
mends Plan to Reduce 
Expenses 


| JRECTION of a mill fot making all 
distinctive paper for printing 
United States currency would not only 
| reduce the annual outlay for such pa- 
| per but also aid in developing secret 

process for further protection against 
+ illegal manufacture according to the 

annual report of the United States 
|Bureau of Efficiency to President 
|. Hoover. The report was made_ public 


the usual duties of the Coast Guard hav-| Dec. 5. (Discussion of the bill, passed | 


Dec. 5, will be found en page 3). 
Substantial progress has been made, 

the report says, with the program to 

meet the situation with which the Gov- 


House Committee Investigat- | 


smuggle liquor into this country from 
the sea. There is no doubt that the 
smuggling interests are highly organ- 
ized and are bending every effort, in- 
cluding the expenditure of large sums of 
money for the most modern and efficient 


of the Coast Guard.” 
Considering the “manifold difficulties” 


Coast Guard, the amount of liquor smug- 





without question.” 

| In the opening statement of his re- 
port, Admiral Billard declares that the 
law enforcement work of the Coast 
Guard having to do with the prevention 


the United States from the sea, “con- 
tinues to call heavily on the service 
| forces, and to demand the utmost vigi- 
lance in practically every quarter.” The 
organization, he adds, “is unyielding. in 
its determination -to do all that is hu- 
manly possible, to the limit of its re- 
sources, to curb this traffic, but it must 
be said that it will @equire further aug- 
mentation of men and material to ef- 


erations on the coastal waters.” 

In its regular line of operation, the 
Coast Guard saved or rescued from peril 
during the fiscal year 6,004 persons, 
being 1,629 in excess of the year 1929. 
“This. is a most gratifying record in 
that paramount activity of the service 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.} 


Up-to-date Uniforms 


For Navy Proposed | 


Captain C. S. Freeman Says 
Sailor’s Present Attire Is 
Antiquated and Uncouth 


Essential changes bringing the Navy 
uniform up to date are long. overdue, 
Capt. Charles S. Freeman, commanding 
the battleship “‘Arizona,” declares in the 
current issue of ‘Proceedings of the 
United States Naval Institute,” a semi- 
| official publication. 

“The break with the past in the Navy 
is practically complete except for this 
; persistent retention of an antiquated 
and eccentric uniform,” Capt. Freeman 
declares. “The men of our country 
; deserve better of their country than to 
be garbed in obsolete attire.” 

Uniforms should possess the two quali- 
ties of distinctiveness. and practicality, 
Capt. Freeman points out. 
| While military clothing has evolved 
(gradually to answer practical require- 
ments, naval garb shows little develop- 
ment along practical lines, he states. “It 
has retained with singular persistency its 
original uncouth form, changing only in 
nonessentials,” he adds. Clothing of mer- 
chant sailors, in contrast, is “adapted to 
the common affairs of life,” he remarks, 
and to the life of the community as well 
as the maritime life. 

Likes Cooks’ Uniform 

Listing defects and inconsistencies in 
various items of dress prescribed for the 
Navy, the commander of the “Arizona” 
declares that white as color for the outer 
part of the uniform should be abolished. 

The “most rational arid up-to-date” uni- 
form in the Navy, he asserts, unfor- 
tunately is worn by a comparatively 
small class of men, officers’ cooks and 
stewards. Dress similar to this uniform 
is recommended by Capt. Freeman as 
standard for the entire personnel. 

The present uniform, “a venerable 





a 
relic” dating from “days when sailors 
wore earrings and pigtails,” will pass, 
| Capt. Freeman predicts. No injury will 
result from a change in style at this 
time, he says, and “many of the little 
vexatious difficulties which we now as- 
cribe to other sources will disappear 
with the whimsical garb of another and 
|a different generation.” 

Practical requirements call for belted, 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 


: Expansion in Building Activity 


Is Shown in Cleveland District 


(CLEVELAND, Ohio, Dec, 5.—Early 
November business as well as that 
of October in the fourth Federal re- 


serve district continued at the low | 


level of the earlier Fall, according to 
the monthly business review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 

Automobile parts factories were 
somewhat more active in late Novem- 
ber as a résult of new model produc- 
tion, although orders are still small 
in volume. 

Building activity showed a greater 
than seasonal increase both in October 
and early November. Christmas sav- 
ings depe@sits now being paid out are 
comparable to those of last year, the 
review announces. The district sum- 
mary of. business ‘conditions follows 
in full text: 

Reports received from. all. parts. of 


the fourth district indicate that busi- 
ness in general continued in October 
| and early November at the low levels 
which prevailed in early Fall. ea- 
sonal changes have been shown in some 
lines but as yet there has been no evi- 
dence of a revival in business activity. 


Department store sales, which 
showed more than seasonal improve- 
ment in August and September, de- 
clined rather sharply in October after 
allowance for seasonal variations was 
made. Sales were 10 per cent below 
October, 1929, and i: the first 10 
months of this year were 9 per cent 
under the same period of last year. 


Activity at automoblie parts facto- 
(Continued on Page.10,Column 7.) 


states, “are constantly being made to| 


equipment, to circumvent the operations 
‘of the program, the Admiral contends | 
that but for the “zealous work of the | 


gling on our coasts would be enormous, | 


of smuggling of intoxicating liquor into | 


fectually put an end to smuggling op- | 


ernment is confronted because of the 
enormous increase in the prison popu- 
lation during the past few years. 

The following authorized summary 
contains excerpts from the report: 

The Bureau made a study of the cost 
of producing helium. at the Amarillo 
plant of the Bureau of Mines to meet 
; the needs of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Its report covered the sub- 
ject generally for a period of years 
and presented in detail statements 
showing the cost of h2lium produced at 
the Amarillo plant -7justed to include 
items of cost chargeable to such oper- 
ations in commercial practice. 

Patent Office.—The printing of pat- 
ent specifications requires an annual 
expenditure of moré than $1,000,000. 


| [Continued on Page 11,Column 5.1 

Fund for Poisoning 

Of Alcohol Retaine 
In Supply Measure 





House Defeats Attempt to 
Prevent Expenditures for 
Industrial Product; Ideal 


| Denaturant Still Sought 


Attempts of certain members of the 
House to strike from the Pos 
| Treasury appropriation bill (H. R. 
14246)" ppropriations for purchase of. 
poisons for-the denaturing of alcohol un- 
der thé Bureau of Industrial Alcohol, 
| Treasury Department, were unsuccessful 


‘Dec. 5. ; 

Representative Linthicum (Dem.), of 
Baltimore, Md., chairman of the anti- 
prohibition group of the House, who 
announced recently that his 
“would use every possible parliamentary 
means to prevent the use of poison de- 
jnaturants‘in alcohol,” offered an amend- 
ment to the bill providing that none of 
the appropriations for the Bureau of 
Industrial Alocohol should be used to 
purchase poisons for denaturing alcohol, 
The amendment, however, was voted 
down. ° 

Diversion of Alcohol 

Mr. Linthicum told the House it is 

Representative Menges 
York, Pa., called the attention of the 
| House to the measures which have been 
introduced by Mr. Sirovich providing 
that certain other denaturants which are 
not harmful when taken internally be 
used instead of wood alcohol. Mr. 
Menges said that these denaturants sug- 
gested in Mr. Sirovich’s bills easily can 


not a question of prohibition. but one of 


the poisoning of our people.” 

He said that because of the use of 
wood alcohol in the denaturing of in- 
dustrial alcohol thousands have been 
killed or maimed for life, since some 
of the alcohol has been diverted and 
used for drinking purposes. 

Representative Sirovich (Dem.), 
New York City, said that much of the 
industrial alcohol is diverted by boot- 
leggers who use it in making liquor 
which they sell as “stuff just off the 
shivs.” He stated that young boys and 
girls and others who buy from the boot- 
leggers are suffering from the effects of 
the poisoned alcohol. 

(Rep.), of 


be suitable for industrial purposes. 
“What we want to find is a denaturant 
which wilt keep alcohol from being used 


J 
Safety Auto Bumper 


Protects Pedestrian 


4 


| [Continued on Page 2, Column 


Device Automatically Rolls Ob- 
struction Forward 


A method of preventing pedestrians 
from ‘being seriously injured when 
knocked down by motor vehicles is re- 
ported to have been invented by Dr. 
Vernon Clifford, an English scientist, ac- 
cording to British information contained 
in a report from the Consulate General 
at London. 

The device known as a rotory “auto- 
saver” is fitted to the front of a vehicle 
and consists of a cylindrical bumper and 
a small electric motor actuated by the 
battery of the car. 

The bumper, fitted with longitudinal 
wooden slats, is carried 10 inches above 
the ground, but drops to within 2 inches 
as soon as it is touched by any obstacle. 
7 At that moment it starts revolving, and 
is said to roll the. obstruetion forward 
for a short distance, during which the 
driver can stop the vere 

At a demonstration to show the utility 
of the device, a mechanic. threw himself 
|in front of a motor lorry,,and the “auto- 
|saver” rolled him over, and over for 
j about five yards without injuring him. 
| The inventor states that jhe Commis- 
sioner of the metropolitom police has ap- 
peeved the use of the “gutosaver” with 
eavy vehicles. 


‘(Issued by Department \of Comnierce.) 
/ 
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To Strict Visaing 


‘State Department Declares 
135,000 Who Might Have 
Entered by June 30, 1931, 
Have Been Barred 


Rejections Are Said 
Not to Be Arbitrary 


| Consular Officials Told to Seru-| 


tinize Applicants Carefully 
Because of Unemployment 
Situation 


By applying the ‘flikely to become a 
| public charge” provisions of the Immi- 
jgration Act of 1917, American consular 
| officers in foreign countries have brought 
about a considerable decrease in the 
number of aliens entering the United 
| States, according to a statement Dec, 5 
| by the Department of State. , 
! “Only a small percentage of the total 
|mumber of visas which might have been 
| granted were issued in October by con- 
sular representatives in 21 foreign coun- 
tries, and during that month the total 
;number of visas reported issued by all 
' officials was only 3,300, the statement 
| discloses. d 
| In view of the unemployment .situa- 
| tion, the policy of greater consideration 
|in issuing visas for entrance’of aliens 
into the United States was put into ef- | 
fect following its announcement Sept. 8, | 
1930, by President Hoover, the Depart- | 
ment states. | 
Many Are Excluded 
In all, 135,000 aiiens of quota and non- | 
quota countries who normally would have | 
entered the United States during the 
quota year ending June 30, 1931, will not | 


| receive visas, according to the statement, | 


| 


} 
| 
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On Indian Policy 


Certain Members of Senate 
Committee Claim Situation 


| 
Is ‘Deplorable’ 
RITICISM of the policy of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs in meeting | 
the “deplorable” conditions of Indians | 
was made by members of the Senate | 
Committee on Indian Affairs at a hear-. | 
ing Dec. 5, at which officials of the Bu- | 
reau and of the Interior Department 
appeared. 
“The whole thing comes down to | 
this,” Senator Thomas (Dem.), of | 
Oklahoma, told Joseph M. Dixon, First 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
who appeared before the Committee, | 
“the Secretary of the Interior depends 
upon the Assistant Secretary for his 
information, the Assistant Secretary 


depends upon the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, the Commissioner depends 


HERE is a vast benefit in 
bringing the Government a 
closer to the people, and the - 
goser to Govern- 
—Warren Ge Hard 
resident of the United Sta 
1921—1923 
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Mid-West Plans — 
To Permanently 


_ Stabilize Trade 
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Determined 
Recurrence of Depression, 
Emergency Officer Says 


Eff orts of Various | 
States Are Outlined 


Cooperating to Relieye Un- — 


qj 


4 


| State and Ecgnomic Leaders — 
to Prevent 


‘Governors of 10 States in Area 


group | 


“whether or not you want to continue} 


of | 


be taken from the alcohol or would not! 


| which follows in full text: 

| Reports from American consular offi- 
cers assigned to 21 countries whose an- 
nual quotas represent 148,466 of the to- 
tal quota of 153,714 indicate that of 

'the possible portion of the monthly 10 

| per cent of the total quotas, which 10 


| Visas were issued to nonpreference alien: 
means there Was an“und 


| ing October of 11,517 numbers which were 


t Office-| Per cent equals 14,846, that only 1,668 | r, 


| available for issue to such applicants] 


|from those countries, 
| there was an. underissue of 87 per cent 
;of numbers to this class of aliens who 
would normally have received visas dur- 
| ing that month. 


| 10 per cent of the above quotas amount- 
| ing to 14,846 visas is 78 per cent if the 
| Visas issued to those entitled by law to 
| preference as well as those classified 
as nonpreference aliens is taken into 
consideration. 

The consuls of the United States in 
the enforeement of existing provisions 
of law in the light of present economic 
| conditions have brought about the above 
jresults without arbitrary rejections of 
| applicants. 

Incomplete reports received to date 
from the remaining countries whose an- 
nual quotas amount to 5,248 and whose 
quotas are not restricted to a 10 per cent 
monthly issue indicate that only 101 


of October. 
Nonquota Immigrants 

The two countries which have fur- 
nished the volume of nonquota immi- 
grants to this country are Canada and 
Mexico which contributed 89 per cent or 
70 and 19 per cent, respectively, of the 
total 61,504 nonquota visas reported as 
issued to aliens during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1930, 

Consular officers in Mexico initiated 
| stricter enforcement in Mexico in Feb- 
jruary, 1929, and in Canada in April, 
1930. Reports for the month of October 
|indicate a continued decrease in visas 
| issued in these two countries. Only 236 
| Mexitans (which figure includes unmar- 
ried minor children, the wives or the 
j husbands of American citizens married 
j prior to June 1, 1928, as well as cer- 
tain professors, ministers, students, and 
previous lawful residents of the United 
| States who would not have been charge- 
jable to a quota if there were a quota 
for Mexico) were issued visas in Oc- 
tober, 1930, as compared with 3,993 in 
October, 1928 (the last normal month 
| before strict enforcement began), or a 
| decrease of 94 per cent. The 236 non- 
quota visas issued in Mexico in Ocotber, 
11930, show a reduction of 202 visas 
issued when compared with the 438 visas 
| issued in September of the current year 


| [Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 





TILIZATION of 


trans: 
the economic problem of shipping he 
lium to foreign countries for use in 
inflating airships, it was stated orally 
Dee. 4 by Lieut. Comdr. Charles E. 
Rossndihl, lighter-than-air specialist 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics, Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 
“If helium is going to be necessary 


“cheap water 


in Europe,” the former commander of | ‘ 
| he said, 


the “Los Angeles” declared, “there will 


be f to .get it over there | 
a Somes Seas ese i ee ere. | like our new ‘ZRS-4,’ the new German 


in an economical manner.” 

Construction of special helium-car- 
rying transport ships which could be 
filled with helium under pressure is 
the logical solution to the problem of 
expensive transportation, he sug- 
gested. * 

Comdr. Rosendahl! said that although 
shipping in steel cylinders, the method 
used domestically by the Army and 
Navy, would involve considerable ex- 
- pense, is no doubt. that .‘“‘success- 


In other words | 


rtation” probably will solve | 


|(Dem.), of Alabama; Stephens (Dem.), | 


The underissue of the possible monthly | 


numbers were issued during the month | 


Special Ships to Carry Helium 
For Foreign Dirigibles Suggested 


| 


upon the reservation superintendents, 
the superintendents depend upon the 
field agents, and our testimony shows 
that the field agents are not doing any- 
thing.” : 
Other witnesses who appeared, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Dixon, were John E. Daw- 
son, ehief of the Quapaw section of the 
Bujau; Samuel H.. Thompson, super- 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Favorable Report 
Of Farm Measure 


To Senate Ordered 


mittee on Agriculture) 


jthings for their ch 


employment, 
Radio Address 


| 
| 


{ 


|in most of the 10 States grouped as 
|the central northern region by t 

President’s Emergency Co € 

for Employment are determined that, 
with the return of better business, 
| serious consideration shall be given 
{to permanent stabilization of indus+ 
try and employment, Frederick C. 
'Croxton, regional director for the 
| Committee in that region, stated Dec. 


Government and economic leaders’ 


He Says in 


Bs 


5 in a radio address through Station ~ 


WMAL at Washington, D, C., and 


Broadcasting System. 


affiliated stations of the Columbia 3 


“Those who innocently suffer ‘so 


much from the present depression,” 


ildren and their 


Also Considers Plan to children’s children.’ ; 


Distribute Surplus Wheat! ,, 


‘solution of the immediate problem of 
;unemployment by working along three 


As Relief Move 


The governors of all of the 10 States, — 
r. Croxton said, are cooperating in the 


‘lines: Provision of employment by stimu- 
A favorable report on the joint reso-| lation of industry and commerce, 


lution (S. J. Res. 211) to authorize an} 
appropriation of $60,000,000 for credit | 
to farmers in drought or storm stricken | 


mittee on Agriculture Dec. 5. This ac-| 
tion was taken by the Committee at an'| 
executive session following a hearing on | 
proposals. | 
ious members of the Senate not on. 
the’ mitteé“appeared at the’ session | 
to urge early action on a relief meas- | 
ure. Senators appearing were as fol- 
lows: Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas; | 
Swanson (Dem.), Black | 


of Virginia; | 


of Mississippi; Barkley (Dem.), of Ken-| 
tucky; Connally (Dem.), and Sheppard | 
(Dem.), of Texas. | 
Dr. C. W. Warburton, director’ of ex- | 
tension work for the Department of 
Agriculture, and, secretary of the Na- 
tional Committee on Drought Relief, also 
appeared before-the Senate Committee. 
He pointed out that 22 States were af- 
fected by the drought, but stated that, 
if the loans to be made ‘were not to in- 
clude food, he believed less than $60,- 
000,000 would take care of the need. 


$60,000,000 Asked in House 

In the House, Members from a num- 
ber of States in drought stricken areas 
testified before the Committee on Agri- 
culture Dec. 5 in favor of authorization | 
of at least $60,000,000 for drought re- 
lief. 

The Committee took no action on the} 


| ployment, I maintain contact. 
lieve that the best results are secured 


‘entirely similar. 


work, and work about homes; 
through work on public and semip 
undertakings and loans or advances from 


lareds was ordered by the Senate Com-| employers or from special funds; and 


where work cannot be made available, 
relief through permanent or emergency 
organizations, 

His address follows in full text: 


eh tBu te “ ie 
“ithe: seanee oomipetie Une tet tesla 
which, as a. member’ of Presid 


Hoover’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
We be- 


by organizing local resources and pla¢- 
ing responsibility on them for promo-= 
ion of employment and providing Te- 
lief, as far as may be possible. In e 
State the organization is built enti 
around the chief executive, who, wit 


- 


c 


those citizens who are associated ‘with — 


him, undertake to organize the resources 


local organization does not already exist. 

Each of these 10 States-has a distinct 
personality. In’ no two are conditions 
All, however, have one 
common purpose—a determination to 
serve’ those citizens who are in need. 
One common method is followed—bring-. 
ing to bear the united thought of indus- 
trial management, labor, 
finance, commerce, and welfare. A 
finer spirit-ef united endeavor has per- 


n each State, the plans provide for 


‘ot each community where an adequate 


{haps never been shown in peace times. 5 


two resolutions introduced by Repre-| greatest emphasis on promoting em-_ 


sentative Haugen (Rep.), of Northwood, | 
Iowa, Chairman of the Committee, and | 
Representative Aswell (Dem.), of Natchi- | 
toches, La., ranking Minority member | 
of the Committee, calling for appropria- | 
tions of $25,000,000 and $60,000,000, re- 
spectively. Except in the amount of} 
funds specified, the two resolutions Avere | 
indentical. 

Among those testifying in behalf of | 
their States were Representatives Hill! 
(Dem.), of Montgomery, Ala.; McClintic | 
(Dem.), of Synder, Okla.; Woodrum 
(Dem.), of Roanoke, Va., and Whitting- 
ton (Dem.), of Greenwood, Miss. | 

The resolution favorably reported to’ 
the Senate directs loans “for the pur- 
chase of food, seed of suitable crops, 
fertilizers, teed for livestock, and fuel 
and oil for tractors used for crop. pro- 
duction, and for such other purposes of 
crop production as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture.” The reso- 
lution directs further that a “first lien 
on all crops growing or to be planted 
and grown during the year 1931 may, 
in the diseretion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, be deemed sufficient se- 
curity for such loan or advance.” 

The Committee also considered the | 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 210) to au-| 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


ful commercial airships of the ‘future 
will have te be inflated with helium.” 
He pointed out that the “Los An- 
geles” was built in Germany, flown 
across the Atlantie while inflated with | 
hydrogen, and reinflated in this coun- | 
try with the nonexplosive. noninflam- | 
mable helium, It might be econom- | 
ically practitable to fly German ships || 
to this country on initial trips to avoid | 
the expense of shipping helium abroad, 





“Some. difficulty might be found if, 


ships had their engines inside the 
ship,” Comdr. Rosendahl - declared. 
“But we know from experience that it | 
is possible to fly hydrogen-filled ships | 
over here an@ then refill them.” | 


“tructural changes would not be re- | 


' quired in carrying out such a plan, he | 


explained, for water-recovery appara- | 
tus, necessary at present for helium- 


{Continued on. Page 9, Column 2.] 


iP. 


ployment in industry and commerce, on 
necessary public work, and in and about 
private homes. 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 


Board Named to Study " 


fi 
[s 


Timber Conservation — 


President Appoints Group to 2 


Investigate Overproduction 


Appointment of a Timber Conserva-— 


tion Board by President Hoover, to st 

overproduction in the forest industries, 
was announced Dec. 5 by the Secretary 
of Commerce, Robert P. Lament. Mr. 
Lamont was 
Board, and the Secretaries of Agricul-| 


made chairman of the 


ture and of the Interior are members. 


The statement follows in full text: 
Secretary 


dent of a Timber Conservation Board 
the suggestion of leaders in the forest 


conservation movement, representatives © 


of ‘agriculture and of timber, lumber and 
the pulp and paper industries. Robert 
Lamont, Secretary of Commerce, is 
chairman. 

The Board purposes to study the eco- 


overproduction in the forest industri 
and to explore the possibilities of soun 
and workable proszams of private — 
public effort. Funds have been secu 
from private sources to finance the sur= 
vey. The Board will meet immedi 
after the holidays. é 
Personnel of Timber Conservation 
Board follows: i 


jnomic problems and consequences of — 


if 


oS 


Robert P. Lamont, Chairman; A’ a 


4 


M. Hyde, Ray Lyman Wilbur, John 
Blodgett, chairman, Blodgett Co., | 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; W. M. Rit 
chairman of the board, W. M. Rit 
Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio; John 
Merriam, president, Carnegie Corp 
tion of Washington, Washington, D. 
Paul G. Redington, president, ’ 
American Foresters, Washington, D, C 
George D. Pratt, president me! 
Forestry Association, New- York Ci 


D. C. Everest, president, Marathon Paper 


Mills Co., president, American Paper 
Pulp Mills, Wausau, Wis.; Carl R. G 
president, Union Pacific ir 
Omaha, Nebr.; John H. Korby, p 
Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex, ; 
J. Taber, master, National 
lumbus,, Ohio; Charles Lathrop 
resident, American Tree o 
wood, N. RES 


L 
ww 
Cli 


m 


Mr. Croxton said, “hope for better 


¥ 


agriculture, Hf 


Second, in importance — 


Lamont announced today . 
| (Dee. 5) the appointment by the Presi= © 





. 


ies 


NITED STATES DAILY: S 


ans Projected |Property Rights Are Claimed House Committee. 
‘or Solution of |. of to Exist in Broadcasting Hears Testimony 


Textile Problems 


rch Information and 

Further Studies of Color 

_ And Distribution Are to 
Be Requested 


Studies of the distribution of textiles, 

tension of studies on color as affecting 

les, and the assembly of information 

the research and other organizations 

ing on textile problems were au- 

ized by the Textile Foundation at a 

ting of its directors Dec..4 at the 

mt of Commerce, according to a 

y the Foundation. The state- 
mt follows in full text: . 


Textile Foundation, organized last | 
under act of Congress for “eco-| 


J 

nomic and scientific research for the ben- | 

efit of the textile industries and their | 
allied branches,” held a meeting of the | 

of directors Dec, 4 in the office of | 

tary of Commerce Lamont. Those | 

_ present were: Franklin W. Hobbs, 


Mass.; Stuart W. Cramer, 
Mills, Cramerton, N. C.; Henry_ B. 
Thompson, president, United States Fin-| 
ishing Co., New York City; Secretary | 
Lamont. | 
The directors considered at length sug-| 

_ gestions for work that might be under-| 
nh. Amongst the many projects put} 
forward they concluded to authorize the | 
following: | 
1. To request the United States In-| 
stitute for Textile Research to assemble 
data concerning the various research and 
other organizations now working on tex- | 
‘tile problems, the character and _ scope} 
of such work, and the results to date. | 
2. To request the American Associa-| 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists to | 


- continue and extend its work on color,! 


relating to textile fabrics. Henry B.| 
Thompson was authorized to discuss 
with that association the details and 
scope of the undertaking. | 
3. The Smithsonian Institution of | 
Washington was authorized to complete 
its work in compiling a glossary or dic-| 
tionary of textile materials. j 
‘4, The gi rs were impressed with! 
the necessity of studying certain aspects | 
of the distribution of textiles and Stuart 
W. Cramer was authorized to confer with 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
concerning a proposed preliminary study 
intended to bring forth, amongst other 
things, the general work already done in 
this field, and a plan for a major study. 
_ Based upon the results of such a pre-| 
liminary study, the directors feel they | 
would in a much better position to/| 
decide on the advisability and scope of | 
@ more exhaustive inquiry into this im- | 
portant phase of the textile industry. 


G. C. Butte Is Chosen 
For Post in Philippines | 
President Hoover has just sent to| 
the Senate for confirmation a number | 
of nominations including that of George 
Charles Butte, of Texasyto be Vice Gov- 
ernor!of the Philippine Islands. Mr. 
Butte now is a special assistant to the 
Attorney General, William D. Mitchell; 
former Attorney General of Porto Rico 
and Dean of the Law College of the 
University of Texas. 


(issued by Department of Commerce.) | 


French Adopt Plan | 
To Fix Wheat Price 


Payments to Farmers to Be 
Based on Monthly Rate 


With a view to stabilizing wheat prices, | 
the agricultural association of the Paris | 
region has come to an agreement with | 
the mills in the same district, according 
to which sales conditions will be imme- 
diate delivery against payments based on 
the average price then in force, according 
to a report received in the Department | 
of Commerce from George W. Berka- 
lew, Assistant Trade Commissioner in| 
Paris. 

Agriculturalists will deliver a part of, 
their crop to a given mill against receipt 
of 60 per cent of the value of the wheat. | 
Every month following such delivery 
they will receive a certain proportion of | 
the balance of the sales price calculated 
on the basis of the average monthly rate 
quoted by the official brokers. A scale 
of rebate is provided according to the 
specific weight of the wheat. 

This agreement is subject to satisfac- 
tory results being obtained from the sys- 
tem outlined above in the trial period 
fixed between the association and the} 
mills. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Larger Coast Guard. 
Declared Necessary 


Admiral Billard Says Increase 
Needed to End Smuggling 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
which has for its aim the saving of | 
human life,” Admiral Billard states. | 

Other records never attained before 
in the history of the Coast Guard in- 
cluded the total number of instances cf | 
assistance rendered, which was 11,201} 
as against 9,286 in 1929, Of these,| 
5,241 involved the saving of life, or of | 
property, or of both, and 5,960 were 
of a miscellaneous character, including 
such work as warning vessels standing 
into danger; various services to shipping 
and boating; furnishing food, fuel and} 
water to vessels in distress; succoring| 
the ship-wrecked; medical and surgical | 
aid to the sick and injured; assistance | 
at neighborhood fires and fires occurring | 
at buildings, wharves and other struc-| 
tures on the shore liné; fighting forest | 
fives; assistance at floods and other! 
calamitous visitations; dragging the | 
waters for bodies; burial of bodies cast 
up by the sea; sheltering wayfarers 
overtaken by storm or other misfortune; 
restoring lost children to their parents; 
cooperating with the local authorities in 
the maintenance of public rder; appre-| 
hending violators of the law; and man-! 
ifold other duties. 

During the year the vessels and sta- 
tions of the service removed ‘from the 
paths of marine commerce 233 derelicts 
and other floating dangers arid: dbstruc- 


tions to naviga 
y involved, where values 


of the | 
were en, amounted to $30,905, the 
veport states, . 


Solicitor General Says at/Hearing Before Supreme Court | 


On Communism 


That Operators Have No Actual Basis to Claim 


No ‘property right can exist in radio 
Mpondenwitae, the medium of transmis- 
sion of radio inte ce being “merely 
a scientific theory,” the Solicitor Gen- 
eral, Thomas D, declared to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Dec. 5, an supporting the validity of the 
Radio Act of 1927, and its subsequent 
amendments, 

Federal radio regulatory legislation is 
being challenged in two cases argued 
before the court, it being contended in 
particular that the Radio Act and regu- 
lations thereunder depriye broadcasters 
of property rights in their stations es- 
tablished prior to the enactment of the 
statute. These cases are White v. John- 
son et al., No. 29, and American Bond | 


j& Mortgage Co. et al. v. United States, | 


Opposing the Goyernment’s conten-| 
on, counsel for the challenging parties 
eclared that their clients obtained 


ti 
d 


chair-| Property rights in their stations and| commerce, he said, is “subject to the 
“man, president, Arlington Mills, Boston, | facilities by appropriation of the medi-| dominant and sovereign power of regu- 
r Cramerton | ¥™ of broadcasting necessary to their| lation.” 


purposes, and argued that the claimed; 
deprivation of this right, by reduction! 
in power or being ordered “off the air” 
constituted an unlawful taking of prop- 
erty, not in the public interest but 
the private use of others. 

The cases are before the conrt on 
certification from the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, the| 
lower court requesting the high tri-| 
bunal’s answers to several questions of | 
law relating principally to the question | 
of property rights. : | 

The station of Clinton R. White was) 
established in 1926, his counsel, Henry | 
K. Urion, explained to the court, using 
a power of 1,000 watts, which was later! 
decreased 500 watts It was li-| 
censed for about a year and a half} 
thereafter by the Department of Com- 
merce to operate on that powen The} 
Federal Radio Commission, by its Gen-| 
eral Order, No. 32, later directed Mr. | 
White to appear before that body, issu- 
ing him a license at the conclusion of! 
the hearing to operate on 100 watts.| 


for} 


Priority to Use of Ether 


}those involved in the former case.! Prop- | 
|erty rights and due process of law were | 


|Names of Party Officers 
Withheld in Account of 
Activities Presented by 
Organization Leader 


tinued, even if a property right for a 
broadcast station wds decreed, the 
courts would be unable to protect those 
rights. A station in Canada might op- 
erate on a frequency assigned a given 
American station, thus destroying re- 
ception of it, and, ‘in effect, the prop- 
erty, yet there, would have no recourse 
to American jurisdiction for relief. 

In the regulation of interstate com- 
merce, Mr. Thatcher stated, the actual 
physiesl property has been “destroyed.” 

e said that he was ready’ to concede 
that if an irreparable injury or capri- 
cious action is charged against the reg- 
ulatory body, there should be a remedy, 
and the lower courts are empowered to 
review such actions. 


A list of precedents in which he said} 
the courts had held that the property| 
right was subordinate ‘to the regula- 
tory, power of Congress was recited by 
the Solicitor General. All interstate 


[Continued from Page f.] 
munists “Secretariat,” which he said is 
a small executive committee of ‘their 
Political committee, with from 3 to 7 
members. : 
' “Aye you the head officer of the Sec- 
retariat?” Mr. Bachmann asked. 

“No,” he replied. 

“Who is?” 

“I dm not submitting any names to 
the Committee, if you please.” 

“Why?” asked Mr. Bachmann. 

“Because the Fish Committee is try- 
ing to break up the connection of our 
party with the masses of the workers. 
\It is trying to suppress the communist 
|party. Such . information would be 
elicited only for the purpose of using 
|it as evidence in the police courts.” 
In the White case, the Solicitor Gen-; Questioned by Chairman Fish, Mr. 
eral asserted there was no recourse to| Foster said he is secretary of the Trade 
the lower courts, on the facts, but that| Union Unity League, the membership 
instead a suit was brought to enjoin the}of which consists of ordinary workers 
statute itself. Concluding, he asserted/who are convinced the American Fed- 
that the plaintiff “has no property” that/eration of Labor is a tool in the hands 


has been taken and destroyed, and has/of the employers. He said the league 
is the American section of the interna- 


not been deprived of its property with- 
{tional organization at Moscow, most of 


out due process. 3 
George W. Swain, counsel for Amer-)which membership in Moscow are com- 
munists. 


ican Bond and Mortgage Company, op- 

erating former station WMBB, in open-| Again questioned about officers, he re- 
ing arguments, asserted the facts in this; plied “I am not going to name any 
case were “very different,” and that | officers.” 

points of law also were different ffom; Mr. Foster read a prepared statement 
in which he said millions of workers 
we must go hungry because there is too 
the principal factors, he said, explaining | much wheat, and that demands of hungry | 
that station WMBB had been ordered | and unemployed masses are met with po- 
off the air by the Federal Radio Com-|licemen’s clubs, gas bombs and’ savage 
mission, despite the fact that this sta-| prison sentences and the demonstrations 
tion was a “pioneer” in broadcasting. are smashed by police terror. He said 


: : Negroes are oppressed in labor and dis- 
tae D hing saa | Seumtaciood, and asserted that there are 
er four > ? 


| 


“millions of starving farmers.” The 
Federal Government, he said, is doing 


The Navy’s radio station at Arlington, Va., towers of which are 
shown above, transmits 50,000 words daily by radiotelegraphy, 
according to information made available on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. Authorized in 1912, it was con8tructed in 1913, 
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| Funds to Poison : 
Alcohol Retained 
In Supply Bill. 


House Defeais Attempt to 
Prevent Expenditures for 
Industrial Product; Ideal 
Denaturant Still Sought 


[Continyed from Page 1,] 

as a beverage, but which at the same 
time can be suitably used for industrial 
purposes,” Mr, Menges said. “We do 
not desire to poison our people, as those 
in favor of this amendment have sug- 
gested. However, as yet, that ideal de- 
naturant has not as yet been found.” 

Mr. Sirvoich answered that the formu- 
las he has suggested have been tested 
and shown to be useful in denaturing 
alcohol which can be used for: industrial 
purposes. 


; Two Provisos Removed 


On sustained points of order, how- 
ever, two provisos under the section 
{making appropriations for the Bureau 
}of Industrial Alcohol were taken out of 
the bill. 


| One of the points of order was brought 
by Representative Blanton (Dem.), of 
Abilene, Tex., who said there is no au- 
ce ine for the proviso which stated 

¥ 5 at $10,000 of the appropriations for 
Photograph by Horydezak. jthe Bureau may be expended for the 
collection and dissemination of infor- 
mation and appeal for law- observance 
and enforcement. 


He said he is in support of prohibi- 


becoming the second powerful station in the world to send time ; tion, but that he sees no reason for giv- 


signals, an offitial “tie-up” with the United States Naval Observa- 
: tory soon being effected. 


* 


In the CONGRESS, of the 


UNITED 


ing the Commissioner of Industrial Al- 
| cohol $10,000 for the purpose of “finding 
{out what he has done.” 


| Another proviso under the same sec- 
| tion was struck from the bill on a point 
|of order raised by Representative La- 
| Guardia (Rep.), of New York City. The 
proviso read as follows: 

_“That for the purpose of concentra- 
tion, upon the limitation of the Com- 
missioner of Industrial Alcohol and un- 
der regulations prescribed by him, dis- 
tilled spirits may be removed from any 


STATES | 


The suit was brought to restrain the; Mr. Swain contended the provisions of 
enforcement of the penalties authorized | the radio law relating to these matters 
by the Radio Act for violation of the! constitute “an unlawful delegation of | 
Commission’s regulations. The trial| power,” leaving the broadcaster wholly 
court decided in favor of the Commis-| unprotected. Station WMBB, he °said, 
sion and upon appeal the Circuit Court | was established in 1924, in Chicago, four | 
of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit cer-| years after broadcasting had its advent. | 
tified the case to the Supreme Court on| It continued operation until Sept. 1, 1928, 
questions of the validity of the act and|at which time it was “ordered” off the| 
the existence of a property right in the/ air. oa 
e declared the only reason for this 


everything possible “to bolster up the 
waning power of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor.” He charged that the 
Federation’s leadership supports “Jim 
Crowism,” leads in the crusade for capi- 
talist war against the soviet union, and 
is “fused with the organized underworld, 
the gangsters and racketeers.” 

He praised the status of workers in 
Soviet Russia, saying they have the best 


| ether. 


lyight here involved was analagous to! 


privilege of broadcasting. | i 
Privilege to Serve 


Territory Is Denied 

It was the contention of Mr. Urion 
that a property right, within the meaning | 
of the Federal Constitution, had been ob- | 
tained upon the principle of appropria- | 
tion. This property right, he urged, was | 
not merely in the right to broadcast but | 
in the right to broadcast-with power suf- | 
ficient to reach the territory he had es- 
iablished and regularly served. j 

The principles applicable to navigable 
waters, which gives the Government 
right to- destroy or damage private, prop- 
erty on navigable streams, it was de-| 
clared, have no application and-are not} 
a true analogy in determining the rights 
of radio broadcasters to the use of the 
ether, “or whatever the substance of | 
the natural medium of broadcasting | 
might be.” | 

It was submitted that the establish- 
ment and continuous operation of a 
broadcasting station prior to the enact-| 
ment of the Radio Act of 1927 was an} 
appropriation of such quantum of the: 
ether as was necessary for the opera-| 
tion of the station on its established | 
power and such an appropriation was | 


{the utilization of a natural phenomenon | 


not theretofore so used or subjected to 
possession or utility. Such use of the; 
ether was not subject to any prior servi- | 
tude whatsoever, Mr. Urion claimed, as) 
has been the use of navigable waters. | 
To the contrary, the ether was created} 


|as a usable, natural element for such; 
| wide and estimated to contain about 190 


purpose by radio broadcasting. 
Stations Worked Out 
Mutual Schedules | 


As each station came on the air, it! 


|owned the duty to prior broadcasters} 


to find wave lengths and transmit 
with such power that it did not inter-| 
fere with prior appropriators of the! 
By the establishment the prop- 
erty right was born, and the operation | 


lof the station became a business or an} 


occupation of its proprietor, in which| 
he had a right to establish himself. 
Mr. Justice Holmes stated he was un- 
aware of any case which held that a 
property right might be asserted over | 
something which could not be reduced} 
to actual physical possession. Mr. Urion| 
contended it was his position that the} 


the right admittedly held in the good 
will of a business or in a patent. 

It was insisted that the effect of the 
order reducing the power of the station 
is taking of that property, not for pub- 
lic use, but for the private use of other 
radio broadcasting stations allowed to 
remain on the air and use the facilities 
of the ether from which the appellant 
was ejected. Radio broadcasting is a 


| private enterprise, presumably for the 
| profit and gain of the individual broad- 


caster, and is not a public utility, it was 


; declared, 


Terms of Amendments 


Declared Uncertain 
It was also urged that under the terms 
of the act and its amendments the stand- 


ard of “public interest, convenience, or | 


necessity” provided therein for deter- 
mination by the Commission of its de- 
nial of licenses to pre-existing stations is 
so indefinite that such action by the Com- 
mission constitutes a taking of preperty 
wthout due process of law. 

General Order No. 32, it was declared, 
was not a regulatory measure but, is- 
sued under the needs of the Davis 
Amendment, and was promulgated pri- 


marily to comply with the statutory di-| 


iection of allocation of frequencies into 
zones. 

The Solicitor General, Thomas D. 
Thacher, in defense of the validity of 
the act, denied the existence of a prop- 
erty right in the ether and emphasized 
the necessitites that compelled Congress 
to adopt a means of regulating radio 
| broadcasting. 

There can be no property right in| 
radio, the Solicitor General argued, be- 
cause the ether is “merely a_ scientific 
theory” and does not exist. “Ether,” he 
declared, was the term used by scientists 
|.to describe the “doctrine of life.” It is! 


tion. The estimated value| “absurd,” he continued, to argue that | aluminum, zinc, manganese, copper, 10-|g pioneer field pf potential investigation 


that is a property right to something | 


that does not physically exist. 
Moreover, the Solicitor General con- 


\D 


order depriving the American Bond & 
Mortgage Company of its broadcasting 
right was to carry out the provisions of 
the Davis Amendment equalizing radio 


[Continued on Page 8, Column ?.] 


Favorable Report to Senate 
On Nomination of Mr. Doak 


A favorable report on the nomination 


lof William N. Doak, of Virginia, to be | 


Secretary of Labor succeeding James J. 
avis, who, resigned Dec. 2 to take his 
seat in the Senate, has just been sub- 
mitted in the Senate by Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, from the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 


A motion by Senator Watson (Rep.), / 


of Indiana, for unanimous consent for 
immediate consideration was objected to 
by Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michi- 
gan. Mr. Couzens said he had! no objec- 
tion to the nomination but believed that 


it should go to the executive calendar. 


Specimen of Canadian 
Silver Is Displayec 


National Museum Exhibit Con- 
tains 190 Pounds of Metal 


A specimen of native silver 8 inches 


pounds of silver has been acqfired by 
purchase by the Smithsonian Institution 
and is now on display in the Natural 
History Building of the United States 
National Museum, E. P. Henderson, of 
the Department of Geology, has just an- 
nounced, 

“I obtained this specimen last August, 
at the Kelley silver mines, near Cobalt, 
Ont., the principal silver producing area 
in Canada,” Mr. Henderson said, “It is 
the first specimen of a silver deposit 
which the Museum has received from this 
region, and probably is as good an exhi- 


bition specimen as may be seen in this| were $10 and his average weekly wage| the act. 


country.” 7 ’ : : 
Additional information on this acqui- 


|sition furnished by the Department of | 


Geology follows: Ls : 
The country rock containing the silver 


| 

| 
of everything, two to four weeks paid 
vacations, unemployment protection and 
maternity endowment. He criticized the 
House Special Committee, saying “The 
Fish Committee’s purpose is not only the 
suppression of the working class at home 
but to prepare war against the Soviet 
| union,” 

Mr. Foster said that the Communist 
party is not taking advantage of the eco- 
nomic depression and unemployment sit- 
uation in the United States at present 
to further their cause. 

He told the Committee that she be- | 
lieves there are 9,000,000 unemployed in‘ 
this county pt present, and said that the | 
“capitalists” who run this Government 
do not want the people to know the truth 
about the extent of unemployment in this 
country. 
|. Mr. Foster also told the Committee, | 
in answer to questions by Mr. Bach-| 
| mann, that there are between 10,000 and | 
12,000 dues-paying members of the Com- | 
munist organization in the United States | 
|now, and that between 30 and 40 per cent | 
of them are American citizensg | 
| At the afternoon session, Mr. Foster | 
was examined by Chairman Fish regard- | 
|ing allegiance to the American flag. } 
| Mr. Fish said that he did not wish the | 
|witness to go away and say that he 
|did not have full opportunity to State| 
jhis views and that he had full latitude] 
|to testify. | 
| Mr. Foster said that he and his ad 
advocated establishment of a Soviet 
|form of government in place of. the} 
present Republican form. Soviet 
| workers in this country have only one 
flag, the red flag, the witness said. 

The Negroes in Tennessee, he said,! 
are disfranchised in every way. He said: 
|that he believed in inter-racial marriage. | 
The amalgamation of the races is tak- 
ing place in the South and in all other 
sections of every country. 
| Mr. Foster said there is an organ- 
ization of ex-communists in this country 
under the leadership of a man named 
Lovestone. The witness denied that he 
had received $1,200,000 from the Soviet 
| Union as reported by the Department of | 
| Justice, His wages this’ week, he said, 








{is about $20, paid by the Trade Union! 
| Unity League, | 
Henry W. Mowles, member of the | 
| Americanization committee, the Ameri- | 


jean Legion, submitted a_ resolution! 


Proceedings of December 5, 1930 


© The House of Representatives © 


THE House met at noon Dec. 5. + sioner may presc:ibe the form and 

Representative Nelson (Rep.), of penal sum of bond covering distilled 
Madison, Wis:, called up an omnibus | Spirits in internal revenue bonded 
Civil War pension bill (H. R._13518) | Warehouses and in transit between such 
consolidating 675 private pension bills | warehouses. This point of order was 
introduced by 173 Members of the 
House. It was passed and sent to the 
Senate. 

The Treasury-Post Office appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 14246) was then con- 
sidered, in Committee of the Whole, 
Representative Michener (Rep.), of 
Adrian, Mich., presiding. . 

Representative Blanton (Dem.), of 
Abilene, Tex., moved a point of order 
against the provision that $10,000 of 
the appropriations for the Bureau of 
Industrial Alcohol, Treasury Depart- 
ment, may be used to collect and dis- 
seminate information and appeal for 
law observance and enforcement. The 
point of order was sustained and the | 
provision was stricken from the bill. | 

* * * 
NOTHER point of order was moved 

by Representative LaGuardia | 
(Rep.), of New York City, relative to | 
the proviso that the Commissioner of | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


from the bill. 


Several other amendments to the 
section dealing with the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Alcohol were offered, but re- 
jected. (Summary of House discus- 
sion on prohibition is printed on 
page 1.) 

a * * 
"THE HOUSE adqpted an amendment 
” providing that no appropriation 
in the Treasury-Post Office bill during 
the fiscal year 1932 shall be used to 
increase salaries in the classified 
service. 

Revresentative Linthicum (Dem.), 
of Baltimore, Md., sought’ unsuccess- 
fully to recommit the bill to prohibit 
any of its funds being used in connec- 
tion with industrial aleohol. 

The Treasury-Post Office bill was 
then passed. (Discussion on page 3). 

Majority Leader Tilson (Rep.), of 
New Haven, Conn.} announced that 
the Interior Department Appropria- 





Industrial Alcohol, for the. purpose of 
concentration, -may remove distilled 
spirits from one internal bonded ware- 
house to another, and that the distilled 
spirits may be bottled in bond in any 
such warehouse before or after pay- | 
ment of tax, and that the Commis- | 


oe | 


Oil Conservation Act | 


Dec. 8. 
Minority Leader Garner (Dem.), 
of Uvalde, Tex., asked when the Mus- 
cle Shoals bill would be reported out 
of conference. Mr. Tilson replied ‘he 
had no definite information. 
Representative Wood (Rep.), 
Lafayette, Ind., chairman of 


of 
the 


Upheld in California 
| the $150,000,000 pubiic works emer- 
gency measure may leome up for ac- 


State Supreme Court Denies) tion in the House Dec. 8. 


Writ to Stop Enforcement Pe The House then at 5:45 p. m. ad- 
| journed until noon Dec. 8. 
—_—<_— x os 


State of California: | . 
cevenents, Dec. 5. The Senate 


i hat the State Oil and Gas 

yes et of 1929 is an effort of HE Senate was not in session on 
the people to conserve the State’s Dec. 5, having adjourned Dec. 4 
natural resources, the California Su- until noon Dec. 8. 
preme Court yesterday denied a _ peti- 
tion of the Star Petroleum Co. et al. for 
a writ of prohibition to prevent the Su-| 

erior Court of Los Angeles from issu- | 

ing an injunction to force oil companies | 

in the Santa Fe Spring field to obey 


“We are entirely satisfied,” the court | 
said, “that the waste of these natural | 
resources may be regulated and the un-| 
reasonable waste thereof may be pro-| 
hibited in the exercise of the police power | 


upheld and the proviso was stricken | 


tion bill will be reported to the House | 


House Committee on Appropriations,,. | 
stated there is some likelihood that | 


Streets N. W., Washington, D, C, 


| deposit is a green voleanic intrusion mak-| adopted by the American Legion con- 
jing the silver vein stand out conspicu-| vention. 
/ously. This particular specimen is eight) not read to the Committee. 

| inches wide but the veins vary in thick- Israel Amter, district organizer of the | 
lness from minute seams to 15 inches; Communist Party in New York; another 
wide, and in spite of this narrowness con- witness, said: that he had been in jail 
tain so much silver as to produce phe- for seven months and could not estimate 
| nomenally rich ore. the number of Communists in his dis- 
In addition to the silver in its natural | trict, though he would say that the num- 
|state in the rock, the Museum has ac-|ber was increasing due to “the present 
quired, from the same section of Can-| crisis.” He testified that there were 
| ade, a mass of silver weighing 263|more members of Jewish origin in his 
pounds which is also on exhibition in the | district than any other individual group. 
mineral hall. Harry A. Heeney, Brooklyn, N. 


Sea Food Products Found to Contain 
Many Minerals Useful to Human 


| 
” 


| 


| Other Elements Discovered in Water Probably Exist Also 
In Marine Products, Federal Specialist Says 


By John Rual Manning : aft : 
Technologist, Division of Fishery Industries, Bureau of Fisheries, United States 
Department of Commerce 


Minerals occur in marine products in! determine the role paved by wes 

‘ ; han aia 14 trition; in fact, this field of nutri- 
| quantity and variety. The diversifica-|/" U ; , F 1 
| , : as , to be investi- 
| tion of mineral content may be realized | tion has hardly begun to 


; : : |gated. However, outstanding examples 
and emphasized by calling attention to & _ - ve c 
the fact that scientists have found in sea of the importance of obtaining know 


It was put in the record but} 


Life} 


of the State.” : { 

The district court of appeals in a de-| 
cision Nov. 29 also upheld the Conserva- | 
tion Act (V U. S. Daily, 2996:5). 


testified he was employed by an agency 
lof the Amtorg and bought 400 Liberty 
|motors sold by the United States Gov- | 
lernment at the navy yards throughout | 
ithe country. These were rebuilt at De- | 
troit and shipped to New York, he a 
Many of these were stamped “Not to be| 
flown,” he said. Price paid—was from | 
$200 to $600, and reconditioned. About | 
250 of the 400 had been seen in Russia | 
by an agent of Amtorg Trading Corpo- | 
ration, the witness stated. | 
| Roger N. Baldwin, a director of the! 
| American Civil Liberties Union, testified | 
lhe was appearing under protest. He| 
read a statement why the organization 
did not wish to be represented at the | 
hearing. 


—_ 


American Logs Sell Below | 


Russian Price in Japan| 


American camp run logs are selling 
in the Japanese market at prices so low | 
that logs from Siberia, in Soviet Rus- 
sia, do not offer competition for them 
|in that market, the Department of Com- | 
| merce has been advised by H. B. Titus, | 
| Assistant Trade Commissioner at Tokyo. | 
Camp run logs, it was explained orally | 


\internal-revenue bonded warehouse | to 
jany other such~warehouse, and may be 
bottled. in bond in any such warehouse 
before or after payment of the tax, and 
;the Commissioner shall ‘prescribe the 
form and penal. sum of bond covering 
|distilled spirits in internal-revenue 
| bonded warehouses and in transit be- 
}tween such warehouses.” 


\ Other Proposals 


| The following amendments were of- 
| fered, but -did not receive a majority 
| vote: 


| “To reduce the total appropriations for 
| the Bureau of Industrial Alcohol from 
| $4,814.420 to $4,358,911” by Representa- 
itive Claney (Rep.), of Detroit, Mich. 

“To change the word ‘supplies’ to 
\‘poisons,’ in the equipment which the 
|Bureau’s appropriation shall purchase.” 
| —Representative Boylan (Dem.), of New 
| York City. 

In considering the appropriation in the 
bill to be used by the Coast Guard Serv- 
ice, Representative O’Connor (Dem.), of 
|New York City, offered an amendment 
| providing that no part of that appropri- 
| ation shall be used in the enforcement or 
|the attempt to enforce the prohibition 
|laws. This was voted down, as was an 
| amendment offered by Representative 
Sabath (Dem.), of Chicago, IIl., reducing 
|the Coast Guard appropriation by $12,- 
|.000,000. . 


| An amendment proposed by Repre- 
sentative O’Connor (Dem.), of New 
York City, providing that no part of 
the funds appropriated for the Coast 
Guard should be used for prohibition en- 
forcement was rejected by 22 to 108. 





Omnibus Private Pension 


Bill Is Passed by House 


An omnibus pension bill (H. R. 13518), 
introduced by Representative Nelson 
(Rep.), of Madison, Wis., granting in- 
creases of pensions to Civil War sol- 
diers and sailors and widows and depend- 
| ent children, was passed by the House 
Dec. 5. It now goes to the Senate. 

Mr. Nelson stated the bill provides 
$114,120 to cover proposals in 675 indi- 
vidual private pension bills introduced by 
173 Members of the House. 
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water at least 34 elements useful to life. eae slony ae ee = ae 

It is reasonable to suppose that most, if and iron in! one type of nateletonal 
y ' . . . 

- aM _ conaaet ig roe products | Sota" at and iodine in the prevention and 


; ; ey jcure of simple goiter. 
from the sea. In fact, progress has been Tho Jananeae vave avenged, howls, | 


i, oe va -.|. Marine products offer the richest 
made towards identifying many of these ynown sources of materials for these|for the importation this year of 300,-| 
minerals in marine products. 


7 : _ | mineral studies in the scien¢e of nutri-| 000,000 board feet of Siberian timber, | 

To date the following mineral constit-' tion, This shbuld appeal especially to! Mr. Titus stated. ‘This competes most | 
uents have been found in this class of scientific investigators. It can not be| directly with the native Japanese tim- | 
foods: . Calcium, phosphorus, sodium,|too emphatically stated to workers in| ber rather than the American, he said. 
potassium, iron, magnesium, titanium, |the science of) nutrition that here lies! Japanese imports of Siberian timber | 
i ! i last year, excluding aspen, were 167,- | 
dine, fluorine, sulphur, chlorine, andj offering rich rewards and a veritable| 000,000 board feet, and of American lum- 
silica, “gold mine” of! possibilities in scientific | ber and logs, 1,097,000,000 board feet, 

Much research remains to be done to} accomplishment. according to Mr, ‘Titus eh 


) 


in the Lumber Division of the Depart- 
ment, are the entire product of a camp 
without selection as to size and quality, 
except for a minimum size. 
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Committee Makes | 
Favorable Report 
Of Farm Measure 


Plan to Distribute Surplus | 
Wheat as Relief Move Is 
Also Considered by Agri- 
cultural Group 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
thorize the distribution of 40,000,000 
bushels of surplus wheat for. relief pur- 
poses. Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kan- 
sas, author of the resolution, explained 
fits terms and urged its adoption as a, 
means to dispose of the surplus wheat 
in the hands of the Federal Farm Board. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
chairman of the Committee, stated orally 
following the session that a session of 
the Committee may be called Monday to | 
hear testimony from members of the} 
Farm Board in regard to the proposal. 

All of the 13 members of the Com- 
mittee*present voted favorably upon the 
resolution to provide a relief fund of 
$60,000,000 for credit to farmers, Sen- 
ator McNary said. 


Drought Losses 


Senator Robinson in explaining his| 
bill (S. 4786) which would provide $60,- 
000,000 for extending of loans to farmers 
in drought-stricken areas for necessary 
supplies, and would authorize the loan-| 
ing of $5,000,000 to any State for rural 
road construction, urged liberal action| 
by Congress in dealing with drought 
relief. His bill, the Arkansas Senator! 
pointed out, would provide credit to the 
individual farmer where he otherwise 
would be unable to secure it. 

Senator Swanson called attention to 
extreme effects of the drought in Vir- 
ginia, pointing out that the losses in 
that State had been estimated at $97,- 
000,000. 


Senator Black told the Committee that 
Alabama had not agreed that $60,000,000 
would be sufficient to take care of the 
situation. 


Senator Stephens stressed the need to 
be found in his State and expressed sup- 
port for the Robinson bill. 


Senator Barkley stated that an esti- 
mate for Kentucky placed the amount 
needed for loans in that State at $18,- 
000,000. 





Members Testify 3 
Representatives from a number of} 
States in the drought area testified be- 
fore the House Committee on Agricul- | 
ture Dec. 5 in favor of authorization 
of an appropriation of at least $60,- 


THE UNITED. 
Appeal Is Taken | 
In Oil Léase Case 


Supreme Court Asked to Re 
view Ruling Upholding Sec- 
retary of Interior 


Inadequ 
ee 

Farm Board Says 

Along Entire Line 


The Supreme Court of the United| 
States will be asked to review the deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in upholding the right 
of the Secretary of the Interior to re-| 
ject applications for permits te prospect | 
for oil and gas on the public domain, ac- | 
cording to a stipulation which has just 
been filed in the Supreme Court of the 


District of Columbia in the case of Wil- [Continued from Page 1.] 
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000,000 to take care of urgent drought 
relief needs throughout the country. 


The Committee took no action on the | 


two pending resolutions by Representa- 
tives Haugen (Rep.), of 
Iowa, the chairman, and Aswell (Dem.), 
of Natchitoches, La., ranking minority 
member of the Committee. The two/| 
resolutions are identical except the! 
former proposes $25,000,000 and the 
latter $60,000,000. 


Representative Hill (Dem.), of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., stated that there was a 
total of at least 50,000 families in his 
State requiring loans from the Federal 
Government. An appropriation of at 
least $60,000,000 for drought relief, as 
authorized in the Aswell Resolution (H. 
J. Res. 403) should be made to provide 
general relief throughout the stricken 
area of the country, he said. 


Representative McClintic (Dem.), of 
Snyder, Okla., said that his State meeds 


ithe Treasury, 





liam F. Kiessig-.v. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior. ‘ 

The stipulation recites that the inten- 
tion has been signified to apply to the 
Supreme Court for a writ of certiorari 
to review the decision in the case of 
Wilbur y. Roy G. Barton, one of the 
cases in which the Court of Appeals on 
Dec, 1 reversed the order of: the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia grant- 
ing a writ of mandamus against the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 


It is stipulated that the parties agree 


that the case shall be “held in abeyance |tribution alone will not solwe the agri-| 


until final determination”. of the Barton 


case by the Supreme Court of the United | 


States. The stipulation is signed. by 0. 


| H. Graves, assistant to.the solicitor of |lines 
| the Department of the Interior, and Jo-|spells its own fate regardless of. the 
jseph P. Tumulty Jr. counsel for Mr.|unit cost of production. 


Kiessig. = 
On Dec. 5 a motion was filed in the 
court of appeals to stay the mandate 


jin the case of Wilbur v. McLennan, also|#le supply and demand. 


one of the mandamus cases decided by 
the Court of Appeals, “pending applica- 
tion for certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the United States.” 


Dismissal Asked 
In Case Involving 


Salt Cake Imports 


American Importers 
That Domestic Production 
Does Not Meet Demands 
Of Industry 


Dismissal of the complaint against 
German producers of salt cake, employed 
in the manufacture of kraft paper and 
other commodities, was requested Dec. 5 
at a formal hearing before the Customs 


Bureau, Department of the Treasury, by | 


importers of the commodity. The com- 


plainants, who are domestic producers | 


of salt cake, ask that a “dumping order” 
be invoked against the German produc- 
ers, alleging that the commodity is being 


|sold in the United States at a price less 
Northwood, | 


than that asked in Germany. 


With the concluding testimony pre- 
sented, the Commissioner of Customs, 
F, X. A. Eble, who presided, will recom- 
mend to Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the action he believes 
should be taken. In addition to Commis- 
sioner Eble, Frank Dow, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Customs, and J. D. Nevins, 
General Counsel of the Bureau, partici- 


pated in the hearing for the Government. 


On Dec. 4, domestic producers pre- 
sented arguments supporting their com- 
plaint of dumping. Through J. P. Craw- 
ford, attorney for these domestie com- 


State | 


Board have been directed toward assist- 


jing farmers in developing a farmer-| 


owned and farmer-controlled marketing 


system, so sound in principle and mer-| 


\chandising practices that the cooperative 
marketing agencies thus created will en- 
|dure and wax strong as rapidly as ex- 
|perience and sound leadership warrant, 
| This long-time policy has not prevented 
|the Board from taking such steps as 
\seemed mecessary and practical to meet 


\ 


|emergency situations. 


‘cient production and economical dis- 


cultural problems. Intelligent efforts 
at adjustment of' production are equally 
jimpbrtamt. Continued overproduction in 
that already are overproduced 


Therefore, it 


lis incumbent upon any agency dealing| 


|with this subject to obtain the most 
|dependable information regarding prob- 
This infor- 
|mation properly interpreted will assist 
‘farmers individually and through their 
organizations in adjusting the farm fac- 
|tory, as nearly as possible, to turn out 
ithe quamtity of supplies that the market 
|will take at a profit to the farmer. 


Need of Regulation 
Oj Production Cited 


“Continuous and consistent overpro- 
duction not only is in violation of the 
economic laws that determine adequate 
return, but also violates the soundest 
principles of conservation, even to the 
oo of threatening the national wel- 
fare. 

“The factory owner, taking full ac- 
count of the interests of employer and 
lemploye; undertakes to adjust produc- 
tion to probable demand. When that 
|point has been reached, it is regarded as 
|wasteful to work men and machines be- 
yond the hours justified by profitable re- 
jturn. Factories and machines are util- 
ized onty to the extent that they are 
|needed. Always, or nearly always, in 
\this country there is a surplus of equip- 
|ment fox meeting market requirements. 
The extent to which factories and equip- 
mént are used is determined by condi- 
tions, and the surplus capacity is held in 
reserve. The application to agriculture 
of this principle of intelligent self-inter- 
est is vital to permanent economic prog- 
ress. 

“Changes in land utilization with a 
view to conservation are also of major 
importance in’the development of any 
adequate national policy for agriculture. 
This means reforestation, restoration of 
the farm woodlot, planting of shelter 
belts in the plains regions to protect the 
farmstead and beautify the countryside, 
preservation of.marginal lands in a State 
|that will render them useful in years to 
jcome, readjustment of cultivated acres 
\to the end that lands not needed for crop 
iproduction will be turned to grass or 
|fallowed, and any other or all things that 
tend to improve a condition of the 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Purchases on Cash Market Are Found 
ate t 


o Stabilize Grain Prices 


*- 
Stabilization Effort Must Be Conducted ° 
With the Result That Large Purchases for 


Future Delivery Must Be Made 


hope that they would be only of a minor}having been entered upon, there is no 
character, developed into stabilization op-| good place to stop, even within the lim- 


, CERIN) Sg 

e irst Supply Bill ‘Mid-West Plans a 

| Passed by House) 
-ToPermanently 


| Measure Carries Funds for Op- ete 
” — Stabilize Trade 


eration of Post Office 
And Treasury 
State and Economic Leaders 
Determined to Prevent 
Recurrence of Depression, 
Emergency Officer Says 


_The Treasury-Post Office appropriation 
bill (H. R. 14246) carrying $841,803,917 
for the Post Office Department and $255,- 
436,296 for the Treasury during the fis- 
cal year beginning July 1, 1931, was 
Passed by the House Dec, §. It now) 
goes to the Senate. 


While a number of provisions’ were | 


“The Board is fully aware that effi-| 


erations of a major scope. Experience 
with these measures is too brief for final 
appraisal; but the Board -has regarded 
the procedures as too little tested to 
|warrant their apnlication in a large n™ 1- 


was urged to take similar steps. 

| “Finally, the Board rezards measures 
or prevention of surpluses, through con- 
trol of excessive production, as abso- 
\lutely essential to stabilizing farm prices 
and farm incomes, Cooperative associ- 
ations and _ stabilization corporations, 
supplemented .by other devices, 
prove able to deal with temporary or 
occasional surpluses. 
jnor all together, nor any Government 
agency can protect farmers from the 


|production in excess of market require- 
iments. Adjustments of production to 
market requirements are indispensable, 
in agriculture as in industry, to the solu- 
tion of surplus problems. 


Magnitude of Problem 
Calls- for Caution 


the task with courage, but not | 
mood of lightly exverimenting with large | 
public funds and powerful economie | 
forces. It recognizes 


that experience | 
as well as investigation 


is essential in} 
working out effective solutions to these| 
problems. If sound progress is to be | 
made, the experience gained in a single} 
year must be utilized to the full in sub-| 
sequent actions.” Se 

The exverience of the Board in its; 
wheat-stabilizing operations in connec- 
tion with the Grain Stabilization Corpo-| 
ration, according to the report, has led| 
the Board to the following conclusions: | 

“1. In a major stabilization operation) 
with a commodity such as wheat, it is, 
inevitable that a large quantity of the| 
commodity must be taken in order to| 
exert any material effect on the market. 
Furthermore, the accumulation of a sub- 
stantial volume, the most of which nec- | 
essarily must be in the visible supply, | 
has a somewhat depressing effect upon) 
prices. Announcement that such accumu- 
lations will not be sold is not sufficient 
to reassure buyers unless the quantity 
thus held renders dificult the parchase| 
of supplies adequate to the demand.| 
Even then the demand is curtailed or| 
limited to‘immediate requirements, and 
forward buying in anticipation of future 
needs is lessened. 


Cash Purchases Alone 


Cannot Sustain Market 


“2. Purchases in the cash market alone 
are inadequate to sustain prices and do 
great injury to legitimate operations in 
the optian market by -throwing ‘cash 

rices out of line with the futures. This 
ine true, a stabilization activity must 
be conducted along the entire line with 





|ber of other cases in which the Board | 


may | 


of these, | : : . : 4 
But none ''as a means of insuring safe delivery of 


consequences of repeated or continuous | 


“The problems of control and preven- 
tion of agricultural surpluses are vast 
and complex. The Board has approached 


its of a single crop-marketing period. 
Option prices are published covering a 
pericd of from six to nine months in ad- 
vance, and as soon as any future option 
is abandoned or militated against, that 
joption gets out of line with the cash 
jmarket and other options. This imposes 
|considerable hardship upon processors 
|whese customary practice of hedging or 
jinsuring their purchases 
| through the futures market. 

“4. The storage problem is a serious 
one 
{grain must be in a position where ware- 
house receipts can be issued against it 


'the commodity. The facilities for doing 
\this are limited. Mostly they are needed 
\for the ordinary storing and merchan- 
\dising of all kinds of grain. Therefore, 
|when a large quantity of wheat is pur- 
|\chased and held in terminals or pub- 
\lic warehouses, it not only becomes a 
|part of the visible supply, but renders 
\the facilities inadequate for handling the 
grain of the growers, merchants, and 
processors. Some of the grain of the 
stabilization corporation inevitably gets 
out of position for most economical use 
jor sale. 
Selling by Stabilization 
Corporations Lowers Price 

“5_ Stabilization corporation activities, 
as usually considered, mean principally 
buying. not selling. This is particularly 


true when the price is low and markets 
are weak. Sales.by a stabilization cor- 


m a} 


|poration tend promptly to turn the mar- 


ket downward and abundant complaint 
is recetved from growers who are still 
holding their grain. With the price at a 
level satisfactory to growers, assuming 
it can be put there, wheat rolls into the 
terminals. When the terminals are full, 
farmers who-can not sell complain bit- 
terly; the visible supply is increased; in 
the first six months of the new crop 
year our best export period passes and 


the stabilization corporation finds itself | 


with abundant supplies to be marketed 
in competition with all export countries. 
Charges for carrying wheat are cumu- 
lative at about 1% cents per bushel per 
month, and the operation, to break even, 
must include these charges when the 
grain is sold. ao 

“There is a field for stabilization 
measures—just how large a field the 
Board is not in a position to determine— 
but the experience described indicates 
to some extent the difficulties and hazards 
that are involved in stabilization pro— 
cedures.” og 

The general position of the Board, as 
expressed above with reference to the 
stabilizing measures in wheat, applied 
also to cotton, the report points out, 
though the situations, actions, and de- 
velopments were significantly different. 

There were received by the Board, from 
the date of its organization to June 30, 


is conducted ! 


in any stabilization activity. The | 


stricken from the bill on points or order, 


there was no change in the total amounts | 


put at the disposal of the two depart- 
ments. The aggregate appropriaton car- 
ries $1,083,558,943, is a net decrease of 
almost $87,000,000 compared with the 


eurrent year appropriations and more | 


than $20,000,000 less than the budget 


estimates sent to Congress for those 
services. 


in the issue of Dec. 4.) 


quested, while 35 were denied, 21 with- 
drawn, and 18 were pending ‘investigra- 
tion. 

The following information refers to 
| the amounts of loans from the so-called 
Revolving Fund: 


Applications for Loans 
By the Board Total 206 


“The 206 applications presented by 
cooperative associations requested a 
total of $226,528,506, in addition to 
which stabilization corporations re- 
quested  $240,000,000—the Cotton 
| Stabilization Corporation $150,000,000 
and the Grain Stabilization Corporation 
| $90,000,000 Loan’ comnitments to 


$165,146,555 and to stabilization - cor- 


(A summary of the bill was published ! 


[Contineced* from Page 1.] 

jis relief work through jobs on public 
and semi-public undertakings, and loans 
or advances from employers or from 
| some speciat fund. Finally, if work can 
jnot be made available, relief must be 
provided through existing organizations 
or through some special emergency or- 
| ganization. 

{ New York Problems 


In New York, under Governor Rooge- 
velt, leaders have for many months been 
giving attention to the problems of 
| Stabilization. ‘They are also attending 
| to the immediate situation. 

In Ohio, Governor Cooper has two 
different State g@roups at work, one deal- 
|ing with the immediate situation and 
one with wholly stabilizing employment. 
Labor and management, agriculture and 
commece, Welfare and finance are work- 
ing together im this human service. 

Governor Leslie of Indiana has asso- 
ciated with him a large group thor- 
| oughly representative of the State. In 
| 14 communities where medical care was 
|not available, the Medical Association 
has provided free clinics. “The Week 
| Before Christmas” is a slogan adopted 
by the State to encourage special efforts 
to provide some work for everyone, if 
| possible, to afford funds for Christmas: 





| see tt associations amounting to 


porations amounting to $105,000,000——| Governor Emmerson and the group 
| that is, $90,000,000 to the Grain Stabili-| which has been with him-for some time 


zation Corporation and $15,000,000 toj|are undertaking the tremendous _addi- 
tional needs found in Chicago. This is 
being done by raising a large sum above 
the usual amounts and by supplying 
work for heads of families, Careful at-_ 
tention is also being given to organizin 
local resources in other sections of Illi- 
| nois. 
| Work in Michigan 
| In Michigan, Governor Green and his 
}group have organized the resources in 
the localities amd are using representa- 
tives of one of the State Departments 
to follow up om all the sections. A re- 
port covering essentials in organization 
was issted some time ago as a guide for 
| local groups. 

Governor Kohler of Wisconsin and his 
|associates have for some months given 
careful attention to organization of lo- 
|calities in that State for the purpose of 
stabilizing employment. Now attention 
is turned to organizing the whole State. 

In Minnesota, Governor Christianson 
with his group is working with the ex- 
isting groups in the larger cities and 
organizing other localities. 

Governor Hammill of Iowa is working 
with the President’s Committee, but since 
the State is largely agricultural and not 
within the most serious drought area 
no State group has been organized. 

In Kentucky which has suffered ses 
verely from drought as well as unem- 
ployment, Gowernor Sampson and his 
Stats prone are organizing each county 
around the county, judge. 

Governor Conley is appointing a repre. 
| sentative group in West Virginia. A 


were approved during the period under 
review. During this period the Board 
denied frplications from cooperative 
associations for loans to the amount of 
$37,782,956, which includes applications 
denied in their entirety and unapproved 
balances of applications, portions of 
which were approved. Requests for 
loans which were withdrawn or dropped 
by the applicants amourted to $5,123,- 
715. There were pending before the 
Board on June-30, 1930, applications 
from cooperative associations for loans 
totaling $18,475,280. Action on appli- 
cations representing $15,317,000 of this 
amount was deferred pending receipt 
of supplementary applications for funds 
for specific purposes covered by the 
formal applications already in the 
Board’s hands. The applications actu- 
ally in the process of investigation on 
June 30, 1930, therefore, amounted to 


' 
' 


; only $3,158,280 im addition to the bal-; 
' ance of $135,000,000 of the application | 


of the Cotten Stabilization Corporation.” 
Other phases of the Board’s work dur- 
ing its first year include: Cooperation 
‘with Federal, State and other agencies 
| for the advancement of agriculture; the 
! further development of foreign agricul- 
tural information service; the establish- 
ment of advisory commodity commit- 
tees through the medium. of cooperative 
associations; and investigations of clear- 
ing house.associations and price insur- 
fance for cooperatives. 


The administrative expenditures of 


the Cotton Stabilizing Corporation— | 


farmer and preservé the productivity of|ihe inevitable result that large purchases 


panies, it was alleged that German salt ithe Nation’s basic natural resources. 
cake is being sold in the United States} “The Board invites the attention of 
at.a price lower than the German figure.|Congress to the facts contained in this 


for future delivery must be made. Wheat 
thus secured by delivery on futures con-| 
tracts is contract grade and may vary 


1930, a total of 206 formal applications las. Board for the year are summarized 


from cooperative associations for loans, 
according to the report, as well as two 
applications from stabilization corpora- 
tions. Of the 206 applications from co- 


as. follows: 


} 


| great deal has already been done in this, 
as in other 


drought affected States, 
through Drought Committees. The plans 


| Administrative Expenses now uw ber caneniel ts: taken 





| in tl Of Board Surmmaarized dustrial un 
The German product has been selling at|report as indicating the manner in which; 182 were ap- f ustrial unemployment. 


from $6,000,000 to $7,000,000 drought re- ; 
lief funds from the Federal Government. 
He said, “The amount any person can 
receive as a loan from the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the drought relief 
gram should be limited.” 
Representative Lankford (Dem.), of 
Douglas, Ga., stated that drought re-| 
lief was badly needed by many farmers | 
in his State. “We are in hearty approval | 


pro-! 





with the Aswell bill and the amount it 
provides,” Representative Woodrum 
(Dem.), of Roanoke, Va., said. He stated 
that estimates place Virginia’s drought 
relief needs at $5,000,000. 
Distress Cited 


“Many of our people need food to eat, | 
and funds for this requires outside 
money,” it was stated by Representative | 
Whittington (Dem.), of Greenwood, Miss. 
_ “Many of our people are in a distress- 
ing condition,” Representative Patter- 
son (Dem.), of Alexander City, Ala., 
said in urging $60,000,000. Representa- 
tive Yon (Dem.), of Tallahassee, Fla., 
advocated $60,000,000. 

Representative Summers (Rep.), of 
Walla Walla, Wash., said that a con- 
servative estimate of his State’s needs 
is $1,500,000. . \ 

Committee to Meet 

The House Agriculture Committee 
will hold an executive session Dec. 6 in 
Which the two resolutions before it, 
the Haugen resolution (H. J. Res. 411) 
providing for an authorization of $25,- 
000,000 national drought relief funds, 
and the Aswell resolution (H. J. Res. 
403) providing for an authorization of 
$60,000,000 will be considered for ac- 
ion. 

Governor General Theodore Roosevelt, 
of Porto Rico gave a brief discussion of 
‘what was being done to help the agri- 
cultural population, and particularly the 
native citizens of Porto Rico. 

Representative Summers later in an 
oral statement said he had appeared be- 
fore the Committee in behalf of the 
wheat growers of the Big Bend section 
ot Washington State. e said he had 
introduced a measure authorizing Fed- 
eral loans to 700 to 1,000 wheat growers 
in Grant, Adams, Franklin, Douglas and 
Linevin counties. “About 5,000 men, 
women and children are directly in- 
volved, If these abandon their farms 
they would go to towns and cities and 
there add to the unemployment situ- 
ation,” he said. 


~ 





Early Action Sought on 
Unemployment Relief Bill 


Representative Wood (Rep.), of La! 
Fayette, Ind., Chairman of the -House 
Committee on Appropriations, stated 
Dec. 5 that it is his intention to bring 
the bill (H. R. 14450), which he intro- 
duced Dec. 4, providing ‘for an appro- 

riation of $150,000,000 to provide a 

ederal construction fund to relieve un- 
entployment, before the House for ac- 
tion as soon as the Treasury-Post Office 
appropriation bill, now, pending, is 
passed. 

A subcommittee of Mr, Wood’s Com- 
mittee heard three witnesses in con- 
sidering the bill Dec. 5. Hearings will | 
be continued Dec. 6. The witnesses | 
heard Dec. 5 were: Col. J. Clawson 
Roop, Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget; Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief | 
wof Army Engineers of the War Depart- | 
77 ; and Thomas H. MacDonald, chief | 
of the Bureau of Public Roads. 





| sessed, 


| of 


about $15.90 per ton in the United States, 
it was testified, but competitive condi- 


tions were said to have caused fluctua- | 
| tions. | 


In connection with the complaint, it 
was explained orally at the Customs Bu- 
reau that before an antidumping order 
is issued, the Treasury must determine 
that the particular commodity is sold in 
the United States at a lower price than | 
is obtained in the market of production, 
and also that the American industry is| 
being injured. Salt cake, it was added, | 
now is duty-free, and if a finding of 
“dumping” is made a duty will be as- 
There are 16 American pro- 
ducers of the product, according to Bu- 
reau records, all but one of whom pro- 
duce a chemical salt. The sixteenth op- 
erates a mine in Arizona, obtaining the 
natural product. ; 

American importers contended at the 
hearing that they were unable to obtain 
adequate quantities of salt cake from 
the domestic industry, and for that rea- 
son strongly urged the duty-free im- 
portation of the German product. 

Those who testified at the concluding 
hearing Dec. 5 included Arthur J. Sigel, 
vice president of M. Gottesman & Co., 

New York, chemical merchants; Dr. 
J. A. Sechwarzman, representing the 
German producers; John Harvey, paper| 
mill operator, of the Advance Bag and 
Paper Company, Boston, and E. A. Me- 
Grath, representing the Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation, of New York. 


Government's Policy 
On Indians Criticized 


Certain’ Senators Assert That 
Situation Is ‘Deplorable’ 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
visor of Indian schools; Charles J. 
Rhodes, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
and J. Henry Scattergood, Assistant 
Commissioner. 

The criticisms brought by the Senate 
Committee were based on observations 
made by it on a trip of investigation 
m November through Mississippi, Texas 
and Oklahoma. 

A number of specific cases of suffering 
on the part of Indians and neglect by 
those charged with their ‘supervision 
were referred to by the Committee and 
discussed in detail. 

In Mississippi, it was alleged by the 
Committee, patents to land had been or- 
dered by the Indian Bureau to be issued 
to certain Indians, amounting to over 
25,000 acres, and the patents were being 
held up, white settlers were “‘squatting” 
on the land and claiming it at the end 
of 10 years. “This is a deplorable situa- 
tion,” Senator Wheeler,(Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, said, “‘about which the Government 
is avvarently doing nothing.” 

“Before Congress appropriates any 
more money for Indian work,”’ Senator 
Wheeler declared, “it must be demon-} 
strated that the workers are doing some- 
thing.” 

Senator Pine (Rep.), of Oklahoma. 
further charged that large amounts of 
money belonging to the Indians and held! 
in trust by the Government are being 
squandered in ineffective administration. 
Commissioner Rhodes agreed that there 


a national policy for agriculture is being 
developed in the administration of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act.” 

With reference to the control of sur- 
iplus agricultural commodities, including 
lmeasures for such control and _ stabiliza- 
ltion operations directed by the Board, 
ithe report says: : 
| Congress avoided imposing upon the 
Board any particular scheme or schemes 
—rather it gave authority for the em- 
ployment of certain methods and ma- 
chinery, to be used at the Board’s dis- 
cretion. The Board has, however, in- 
terpreted the act to mean that Con- 
gress counts upon the Board not merely 
\to study the problem but to act with 
|vigor when conditions appear to demand 
laction, even at the risk of loss to the 
'revolvinge fund; and to develop through 
experience the methods best calculated 
to attaim the objectives of the act. 


Work of Marketing 
Associations Commended 


“The Board recognizes four principal 
groups of stabilizing measures. In the 
first place, it conceives that the normal 
development of cooperative marketing 
associations should contribute apprecia- 
bly toward stabilizing the marketing and 
|production of agricultural. products, and 
|thereby to the stabilizing of farm prices 
and farm incomes. All efforts toward 
building up the cooperatives, strengthen- 
ing their financial position, enlarging 





in actual value from 2 to 5 cents below} 
country-run wheat. 


operative associations, 


|proved by the Board either in full or 


“For necessary expenitures in execut- | Road Work Important 


“3. Transactions in the futures market!for some portion of the amount re- 


Strict Visasing Said to Have Excluded 
Many Thousands of Alien Immigrants | 


Consular Officials Told to Scrutinize Applicants Carefully 
Because of Unemployment Situation in United States 


(a further reduction of 46 per cent).; 


that only 1,622 nonquota visas were |s-| 
sued in October, 1930 (which figure in-| 
cludes the unmarried children, the wives) 
or the husbands of American citizens} 
married prior to June 1, 1928, as well 
as certain professors, ministers, stu- 
dents, and previous lawful residents of 
the United States who would be non-| 
quota if there were a quota for Canada), | 
as compared with 6,127 visas issued dur- 
ing the same month in 1929. which repre- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


by the President on Sept. 8, 1930, based 


partment at his request. 

In this connection consular officers have 
been informed that in view of the seri- 
ous unemployment which exists in the 
United States particular care should be 
taken before issuing immigration visas 


to determine whether the applicants may ! 


become public charges. If any alien, 
upon whom the burden of establishing 
admissibility is placed by section 23 of 


ing the functions vested in the Board 
under the Agricultural Marketing Act, 
Congress appropriated $1,500,000 for the 
fiscal year 1930. At the time the divi- 
sion of cooperative marketing was trans- 
ture to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Farm Board (by Executive order of Oct. 
1929) the unused appropriation for 
that division, $227,000, was transferred 
to the Board, making a total of $1,727,- 
000 available for the administrative ex- 
penses of the Board for the fiscal year 
1930. A total of $784,065 was expended 
by the Board for the 11% months end- 
ing June 30, 1930, including the expenses 
| of the division of cooperative marketing 
|for the nine months it was under the 


j2. 


Reports received from Canada indicate/on a report presented by the State De- | jurisdiction of the Board, leaving an un- 


| expended balance of $942,935 to be re- 
| turned to the Treasury. 
| “On June 30, 1930, the personnel of 
| the Board, in addition to the eight mem- 
| bers. comprised 205 employes stationed 
'in Washington and 18 field representa- 
| tives stationed outside of Washington. 
“Of the total of $784,065 expended, 
$457,360 was paid for salaries of the 
, Washington force and $41,973 for the 
| field force, a total of $499,333. The bal- 


ferred from the Department of Agricul- | 


In many localities little industrial 
work is avilable and the main hope for 
any considerable employment during the 
imext few momths is on highway con- 
struction. Clearing, heavy fills, deep 
cuts, and other types of work can be 
| carried on throughout most of the Win- 
ter. To be most effective in relieving 
distress, employment must be provided 
upon secondary as well as upom Fed- 
eral-aid highways. The roads so im- 
| proved are permanent assets to com- 
munities. Momey so expanded for em- 
| ployment will be worth several times 
|that amount expended in charitable re- 

lief. 

| In most of the States, in the area dis- 
|eussed this evening, there is a deter- 
| mination on the part of leaders in Gov- 
}ernment and economic groups that with 
the return of better business conditions 
‘serious consideration shall be given to 
|permanent stabilization of industry and 
| employment. 

| Those who imnocently suffer so much 
| from the present depression hope for 
|better things for their children and 
| their children’s children. 

| You in the audience tonight, if you 





sents a-reduction in visas issued during) the Immigration Act of 1924, should be 
this period of 74 per cent. unable to establish that he is not likely 


ance of $284,732 was required for travel, | have a job or receive an income, can 


On the basis of these figures, both 
quota and nonquota, it is estimated that 
135,000 aliens who would have come into 
this country during the quota year ended) 





their scope of operations, and improv-|June 30, 1931, will not receive visas. 

ing their efficiency are calculated to} The attached table o& quota visa sta- 
serve a broader purpose than merely anitistics for the month of October, 1930, 
extension of a comparatively new type|represents reductions in visas issued to 
of organization. If the cooperatives are}immigrants during the first month of 
to justify the. public efforts made in|/the enforcement of the ‘“‘likely to be- 
their behalf, they will develop, by as-|come a public charge” provision of the 


sisting im the regulation of production 
and orderly marketing, into stabilizing 
factors of no mean importance. It is 
the Board’s belief that as farmers be- 
come increasingly conscious of the mar- 
keting problems which excessive produc- 
tion entails upon their own agencies 
they will feel the full force of the ne- 
cessity of adjusting their production, so 
far as possible, to effective market de- 
mand. On this subject little can be said 
in this report, for it is too early to ap- 
praise, in this confection, the results of 
\the cooperative marketing development 
during the first year. 


Field of Emergency 


Control Declared Limited 


“In the second place the Board rec- 
ognizes the possibility of specific emer- 
gency surplus control or stabilizing meas- 
ures undertaken by the cooperatives 
themselves, with or without aid from the 
Board. Such actions have been attempted 
in the past, ai times with success, but 
often ending in failure. During the lest 
year the Board has assisted in several 
undertakings of that character. There 
is, in the opinion of the Board, a limited 
field for such operations; but the expe- 
rience of the last year has reinforced 
earlier experience in showing that such 
measures can not wisely be undertaken 
lightly, for many involve not only ex- 
cessive risks of loss .f public funds, but 
grave danger of serious disaster to co- 
operatives. themselves. 

“In the third place, the Board recog- 
nizes' the potential importance of stabi- 


such as may involve resort to stabiliza- 
tion corporations. Under stress of cir- 





“is considerable lack of coordination” in 
the Bureau. 


~ 


cumstances during the last year, two 
measures, undertaken initially in the 


Immigration Act of 1917 by consular 
officers in the light of present unem- 
ployment in the United States which 
policy was put in effect im October fol- 
lowing the announcement in this regard 





to become a public charge the consular 
officer to whom he may have applied 
for a visa would have no other choice 
under section 2(f) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924 than to refuse a visa. Sec- 
tion 2(f) of the act cited provides in 
art that “no immigration visa shall 

issued to an immigrant if it appears 
to the consular officer * * * that the 
immigrant is inadmissible to ths United 
States under the immigration laws * * * 
nor shall such immigration visa be is- 
sued if the consular officer knows or has 
reason to believe that the immigrant is 
inadmissible to the United States under 
the immigration laws.” 


Immigration Quota Visa Statistics, October, 1930 
Countries with quotas of 300 or more 


| advisory commodity committees, furni- | greatly help if you will do three things: 


ture, and other expenses and services | First, buy a8 you would in normal times; 


necessary in the operation of the Board.” | second, provide in your business, or at 
your home, or in your personal require- 
ments some work for those out of ems 


| Up-to-date Uniforms 
For Nawy Proposed 


Captain C. S. Freeman Says 


| ployment; and, third, support those or- 
ganizations in your locality which provide 
relief and health service for those in 
need, 


| The President's Day 


Monthly 10 per cent of quota’, column 1; mumber relatives of American citizens, 
column 2; farmers, column 3; number relatives of aliens, column 4; nonpreference, col- 
umn 5; total quota visas reported issuedt, column 6; per cent issued, column 7;. per 


i ncouth 
Present Attire Is U At the Executive Offices 


Dee, 5 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


| fly-front trousers, flannel shirt, coat, and | 
close-fitting cap, Capt. Freeman believes, | 
' while possible color selections include | 
sand grey, Mouse grey, forest green, | 
| horizon blue, dove,- olive drab, slate and | 
puce. | 
Principal criticism is directed against 


9:30 a. m.—The Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, J. Clawson Roop, 
called to discuss budget matters. 

10 a. m—The Attorney General, 
William D. Mitchell, called. Subject 
of conference not announced. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m—The President 


lizing. operations of a major character,| 


erence underissued, column 10: 

1 2 3 
8 
11 
6 
6 


141 
130 
287 
116 
57 
309 
2,596 
6,572 
31 
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oi 


eee 14846 


*Only 10 per cent quotas which are 300 or over may be issued each month. 


cent underissued, column 8; per cent nonpreference issued, column 9; per cent nonpref- 


5 


5 
- 
‘ 


6 
33 
24 

128 


7 
23 
18 
45 


8 
-77 
82 
-55 
-75 
-05 
-75 
-84 
86 
-08 
-48 
-95 
-1l 


9 
04 
.06 


10 

96 

94 
. 1.00 
ll 89 


‘20 


1.00 

1.00 
05 
79 i 
99 
78 


87 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


174 
64 

2 
11 


1,687 $22 +.78 


+Per cent of total monthly 10 per cent issued or underissued. | 


preference visas issued as compared to the 


;of the preference cases listed under columns 2, 3 and 4. 
| represents the corresponding underissue of visas. i , 
Note.--The above ‘figures represent visas actually reported as issued under each 


|quota. In some instances reports on other 
1 T 





than the total obtained at a later date, 


tThe figure given under totals in column 9 represents the percentage of total non- 


allotted to distant consulates are received by the quota control officers only after the 
end of the month for which allotted, The figures given for visas issued at the end of a 
given month are therefore in some cases provisional in character and are slightly less 


monthly 10 per cent ratio after reduction 
Th figure under column 10 | 


visas for which quota numbers have been | 
| 
' 


‘ 


i > 
;t 


he “overshirt” or **jumper,” and the flat 
| hat, the writer declares. 


The hat is 


rarely worn on duty and is frequemtly | 


avoided even on parade and at inspec- 


, tion, he adds, while the overshirt is obso- | 
lete, effeminate or juvenile, irrational, 


| and unsatisfactory. 

“The man-of-war’s man of today re- 
quires a training, an intelligence, a men- 
tal outlook, in order that he may become 
efficient,” Capt. Freeman summarizes. 
“Let us not be blinded by the laudable 
desire to emulate the military virtues of 


| met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday 
and Friday of each week.) 

12:30 p. m.— The President presented 
the Herbert Schiff memorial to Lt, 
Comdr, Samuel P, Ginder, U. S. Navy 
(Fighting Plame Squadron 3-B). 

1p.m—A group of State legislative 
representatives of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Traimmen\ called to thank 
the President for appointing William 
N. Doak, of Virginia, Washington leg- 
islative representative of the Brother- 


| 
! 
| 
| hood, to be Seeretary of Labor. 


| a misery.” 


our long line of naval heroes into requir- 
ing the men Who man our ships to ap- | 
pear in a uniform which is most cer- 
tainly a travesty where it is not wholly 


3:30 p. m.—The Minnesota delega- 
tion in Congress called to urge the 
appointment of .Ernest Michael, at- 
torney, of Minneapolis, Minn., to be a 
Federal district judge for the district 
of Minnesota. 


| 

| 

| 
ination ominees 4:30 p. m.— Representative Simmons 
Exam for N | ), of Seottsbluf, Neb., called, 


. . R . 
Of Power Commission Set} ro of conference not a 


OO LLL LLL LAL LL LLL AL ALLL OLA 

The Senate Committee on Interstate sion were: George Otis Smith, of Maine, 
Commerce, to Which was referred mom-|for the term. expiring June 22, 1985; 
inations for the Federal Power Commiis-! Frank RF. MeNinch, of North no 
sion, decided Dec. 5& to call the nominees | for the term expiriny June 22, 1984; 
before the Committee Dec. 11 for per-| Ralph B. Williamson, of Wash if 
sonal examination, it was announced by|for the term expiring June 22, aH y 
the Committee after adjournment of its Marcel Carsaud, of i for ; 
executive session. ‘term expiring June 22, 1982, and 

The names submitted by the President, L. Draper, of Wyoming, for the. term 
Dec. 2, for membership in the Commis- expiring June 22, 19381, - oat ay 

















Shown by Report 
Of Treaties Signed 


TALY has now concluded 12 treaties. for 
the pacific settlement of international 
, & disputes, according to an annouycement 
_. by the League of Nations which has been 
fTeceived at the Department of State. 

- Phese treaties include not only Turkey, 
Greece, Austria, Hungary. and Germany, 
but also Spain, Chile, Finland, Norway, 
» Switzerland, Lithuania and Great Britain. 
‘The. announcement of the League, as re- 
- ceived at the Department, follows in full 
Sext: « 
Four Treaties Concluded 

By Greece Placed With League 

FOUR:treaties for the pacific settlement 
-of disputes concluded by Greece with Italy, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia 
chave been registered with the League Sec- 
retariat. The first three treaties were de- 
posited by the Greek Government. They 
contain undertakings concerning security. 
The fourth: treaty was deposited by . the 
Czechoslovak Government. 

Greece has now concluded five treaties 

* for the pacific settlement of disputes, which 
have been registered with the League Sec- 
retariat. These treaties were concluded 
with Italy, Rumania, Switzerland, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Yugoslavia. Three of them 
provide for judicial settlement or arbitra- 
tion for all classes of disputes and contain 
no reservations, namely those concluded 
“with Czéchoslovakia, Italy and Switzerland. 

- Further, Greece is one of the 33 States 
at present bound by article 36 of the Stat- 
ute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, which provides for the compulsory 
jurisdiction of that court in certain cate- 
gories of legal disputes. 

Italy has concluded 12 treaties for the 
pacific settlement of disputes, which have 
been registered with the League Secre- 
tariat. These treaties were concluded with 
Austria, Chile, Finland, Germany, Greece, 
Great Britain, Hungary, Lithuania, Nor- 
way, Spain, Switzerland and Turkey. Eight 
of these treaties provide for judicial or 
arbitral settlement for all disputes with- 
out exception, namely those concluded with 
Chile, Spain, Finland, Greece, Lithuania, 
Norway, Switzerland and Turkey. 





Rumania’s Eight Treaties 

Fnclude Two With United States 
RUMANIA has concluded eight treaties 

for the pacific settlement of disputes, which 

have been registered with the League Sec- 

retariat. ‘These treaties were concluded 

with the United States of America (two 


treaties), France, Greece, Poland, Switzer- 
land, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 


Czechoslovakia has concluded‘15 treaties 
for the pacific settlement of disputes, which 
have been registered with’ the League Sec- 

~retariat. These treaties were concluded with 
Austria, Denmark, Estonia, Greece, Ger- 
many, Luxemburg, Norway, the Nether- 
lafids, Poland, Rumania, Spahi, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the United States of America 
and. Yugoslavia. Five of these treaties 
‘provide for judicial or arbitral settlement 
- ‘in all disputes without exception, namely 
‘those concluded with Denmark, Greece, Nor- 
“way, Poland and Spain. 

Yugeslavia has concluded eight treaties 
for the pacific settlement of disputes, which 
have been registered with the League Sec- 


Iwtariat. These treaties were concluded 
with the following countries: Belgium, 
France, Greece, Poland, Rumania, the 


United States of America (two treaties) 
‘and Czechoslovakia. 


FINANCIAL PLAN 
Transfers American 
Idea to Portugal 


“TH E Portuguese government aparently is 

attempting to establish a council which 
will exercise functions similar to those of 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, this action being in line with the ef- 
forts of the Minister of Finance of Portu- 
gal “to bring about greater economy and 
honesty in the government,” according to a 
yeport transmitted to the Department of 
Commerce by the American commercial at- 
tache at Lisbon, Richard C. Long. 

The report has been made public in a 
statement issued by the Department, which 
follows in full text: 

The Diario do Governo of Oct. 25, 1930, 
‘published decree No. 18962 establishing the 
“Tribunal de Contas"”’ which is to take the 
place of the Superior Council of Finance, 
according to Commercial Attache Richard 
C. Long, Lisbon, in. a report to the. Depari- 
ment: of Commerce. , 

The Tribunal shall pass upon all expendi- 
tures of public funds, not only in Portugal 
but in the adjacent islands and the Portu- 
guese colonies. 

The more important features of the de- 
cree are that all decrees authorizing the 
expenditure of public funds shall be passed 
upon by the Tribunal before presentation 
to the President of the Republic for signa- 
ture, and only the: Council of Ministers is 
authorized to overrule a decision of the 
Tribunal of Accounts. 

In addition to passing on expenditures of 
funds by the Government the Tribunal shall 
fiscalize the operations of the Bank of Por- 
tugal, the Banco Nacional Ultramarino, the 
Banco de Angola, the Caixa Geral de De- 
positos, and any other establishments that 
render services under the Federal Treas- 
ury. 

Effective Jan. 1, 1931, the Superior Coun- 
cil of the Colonies will cease to pass on 
financial acts of the Government with ref- 
erence to the Colonies, and this duty shall 
be taken over by the Tribunal of: Accounts. 

t would appear that the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment is attempting to set up a council 
to exercise functions similar to those of the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
and this action is in Jine.with the efforts 
of the Minister of Finance to bring about 
greater economy and honesty in the Gov- 
ernment. 


an 






























































































$ ‘Photograph by Horydezak. 

This reproduction of an architect’s drawing shows design of the new building to be constructed by the United States Gov- 

ernment to provide accommodations for its offices in Paris. Erection of the building, to be undertaken next month, will 

help to complete plans prepared during the reign of Louis XV for buildings to front on the Place de la Concorde, accord- 
ing to information made available at the Department of State. 





NEW BUILDING curacrer tonne pLans OTL IN MEXICO 


Is Planned for Use 
Of Embassy in Paris 


LANS for the building of a new Amer- 
P ican Embassy Building in Paris, to be 
located on the Place de la Concorde, 
have been completed by the Department of 
State, according to information obtained at 
the Department. 

The building is to stand on property 
owned by the United States at the north- 
west corner of the Place, and construction 
work will start shortly after a building now 
standing‘on the property is pulled down in 
January, 19381. 

According to present plans of the Depart- 
ment of State, the embassy building will 
cost about $1,600,000. Its cost is to be 
taken from a $10,000,000 appropriation for 
the construction of new embassies and lega- 
tions abroad. 

The erection of the new embassy, accord- 
ing to information obtained at the Depart- 
ment, will help to complete the plans of 
Ange-Jacques, court architect for Louis XV 
who designed the buildings which now front 
on the Place de la Concorde. The plans 
for the Embassy have received the approval 
of the Commission du Vieux Paris (Old 
Paris Committee). 

All American offices in Paris will occupy 
the embassy building, including the con- 
sulate, and. offices of the Treasury, Com- 
merce Department, and military and naval 
attaches. 





CANADIAN VIEWS 


Concerning’ Imperial 
Conference Outlined 


‘OMMENTS on the British Imperial Con- 

“ference made by the Newfoundland 
press differ as to its success and its effect 
upon Canada, according to newspaper edi- 
torials which have been forwarded to the 
Department of State by the American con- 
sulate in St. John’s. 

The conclusion of the St. John’s Daily 
News. is that it is just as well that the Im- 
perial Conference did not set up an Empire 
Court for all the Dominions and that the 
Privy Council should remain unimpaired in 
its influence, according to the forwarded 
information. . 

The question of Empire economics should 
have been threshed out without regard to 
party bias and without a public gallery, the 
Evening Telegram maintains. 

Excerpts from the editorial opinion of 
these newspapers, as received at the De- 
partment of State follow in full text: 

The “Daily News” of Nov. 12, 
states : 

“Despite all the outery that has been 
made by a section of the Canadian press 
the tribunal will likely remain, for , the 
heads of delegations to the Imperial Con- 
ference have made no recommendations on 
this subject. i 

“There was a feeling that an empire 
court, to replace the Privy Council as a 
final court of appeal, might emerge from 
the conference; but although proposals for 
such a tribunal were submitted, the Privy 
Council will evidently remain the refuge of 
private as well as dominion disputes. 

“Canada has smarted under two adverse 
awards by the Privy Council. and the sting 
of the Labrador award is still bitter, espe- 
cially in the province of Quebec. But, how- 
ever excellent an inter-dominion tribunal 
might be, the Privy Council jurists, in 
such questions as these, occupy a position 
of detachment, and approach the question 
from an absolutely unbiased angle. 

“Perhaps it is just as well for Newfound- 
land that the Privy Council remains unim- 
paired in its influence.” 

The special correspondent at London of 
the “Evening Telegram,” as.quoted in its 
issue of Noy. 12, 1930, states :/ 

“The Imperial Conference draws to a 
close, and as the results are not commen- 
surate with what was expeeted.at the be- 
ginning, there must be many people, both 
here and in the Dominions, who are asking 
whether there has not been something sevi- 
ously wrong with the machigery and meth- 
ods adopted. The Dominion Prime Minis- 
ters made some rather sensational state- 
ments at the first plenary session. These 
statements caused a consternation and con- 
fusion in British polities sueh as we Have 
not known for many a long time: 

“It is quite evident. now that the Pre- 
miers from overseas at the plenary session 
threw the great question of Empire eco- 
nomics into the party arena and made jt 
appear that the Empire. was the concern of 
one party alone—the party so unaénimously 
opposed to the one represented by the 
Prime Minister of Australia, It is neces- 
sary to debate Empire affairs in public, but 
if there is one question more than another 
that should be thrashed out without party 





1930, 






QUPPLEMENTING earlier reports con- 
" cerning the proposed construction of a 
tunnel under the Straits of Gibraltar to 
connect Spain and. northern Africa, the 
American consul at Tangier, Moroceo, Don- 
ald F. Bigelow, has transmitted a digest of 
statements on the subject appearing in the 
Tangier press to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The transmitted material follows in full 
text: 

It is stated in the local Tangier press (La 
Depeche Marocaine, issue of Oct. 24, 1930) 
that exploratory drillings are already under 
way on the European side, near Tarifa, 
which have reached a depth of 250 meters. 
Drilling on the African side will, it is said, 
commence as soon as a proposed credit of 
100,000 pesetas (approximately $11,000) is 
granted by the Spanish Ministry of Colo- 
nies. 


BUENOS AIRES 
Was ‘Unofficial Capital’ 


For Three Centuries 


{OR 300 years the center of the political, 

social and economic life of Argentina 
as a colony and republic, but for only 50 
years the legally recognized national cap- 
ital and Federal district, the City of 
Buenos Aires now is commemorating the 
golden anniversag® of its official designation, 
according to a <tatement issued by the Pan 
American Union, which follows in full text: 

Unlike the District of Columbia of the 
United States, after which the Federal dis- 
trict ef Buenos Aires was modeled, the Ar- 
gentine city and area is represented in the 
National Congress, continues the bulletin, 
which resumes the history and present 
greatness of Buenos Aires: 

“Seventy years of strife ensued between 
the establishment of the independent na- 
tion after the breaking away from Spain 
in 1810 and the setting up of Buenos Afres 
as the federal district. During this pe- 
riod, the city remained the center of life 
in the confederation of Argentine States, 
but at times the capital was in other cities. 

“Difficulties attendant upon establishing 
Buenos Aires as the capital were different 
from the question in the United States. As 
Buenos Aires had been practically a cen- 
tury the center of the viceregal adminis- 
tration of La Plata under Spanish author- 
ity and 70 years the leader of the inde- 
pendent nation, there were many obstacles 
to overtome before final action could be 
taken. A federal district could not be 
created, as the young United States had 
done early in its history. As early as 1826 
steps were taken to make Buenos Aires the 
national capital, but political and economic 
rivalry between the provinces made it im- 
possible for them to agree, although in the 
ensuing years the city served as the capi- 
tal in fact if not in name. It was not 
until Dec. 8, 1880, that the federal district 
of Buenos Aires was finally established. 

“Today Buenos Aires is the largest city 
in the world south of the equator, with 
a population of 2,300,000. As the national 
capital it is dotted with handsome public 
buildings, beautiful parks and magnificent 
monuments. In addition to being the po- 
litical center of the nation, it is the hub 
around which radiate the commercial, finan- 
cial and industrial activities of the coun- 
try. Buenos Aires is one of the great ports 
of the world, at which touch vessels from 
every part of the globe, bringing princi- 
pally manufactured articles and carrying 
away the agricultural and pastoral prod- 
ucts of the great interior pampas. 








bias, and without a gallery, it is trade 
and tariffs within the Empire.” 

The “Daily News” of Noy. 14, 1930, 
states that it is rather paradoxical that 
while some of the British Dominions at the 
conference feel “growing pains” and desire 
considerably greater national privileges, 
they find at home no such spirit, but rather 
a tendency to distintegration. The editorial 
concludes : ‘ 

“In the case of Canada, for instance, de- 
spite her ambitions for increasing autono- 
mous management of everything that per- 
tains to the dominion—separate representa- 
tives, nomination of governors-veneral, nav- 
igation laws for Canadian waters—within 
the last couple of weeks there have been the 
declaration of the New Brunswick premier 
that that that province would be better out 
of the dominion and now the claim for the 
succession of Western Canada-as a separate 
suit. 

“This might be all very well, though we 
doubt the wisdom of such a. policy, if war- 
fare were entirely abolished; but there is 
a feeling which continually makes itself 
heard from such sources as H. G. Wells, 
General Ludendorff and others, that the 
old Adam in humanity is still something toa 
be reckoned with.” 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLisnep Witnovr Comment by THe Unirep States DatLy 


Subject of Decrees 
On Exploitation 


Tt recent Mexican decree permitting 
the exploration and exploitation of 
petroleum fields. by the unitary sys- 

tem, has just been received in full text by 

the Department, of State. 

The decree, as published in Diario Oficial 
and communicated to the Department by 
the American Embassy in Mexico City, 
follows in full text: 

Decree which authorized the exploration 
and exploitation of petroleum fields by the 
unitary system. 

At the margin a seal reading: Federal 
Executive Power.—United Mexican States. 
—Mexico.—Ministry of Government. 

The Citizen Constitutional President of 
the United Mexican States has been pleased 
to send me the following Decree: 

“Pascual Ortiz Rubio, the Constitutional 
President of the United Mexican States, to 
the inhabitants thereof, know ye: 

“That in the exercise of the powers 
vested in the Executive of the Union by 
article 89 of the Constitution in its fraction 
I, and in accordance with the provision of 
article 22 of the Law of December 26, 1925; 


‘Unitary Exploitation’ 
Subject of Official Definition 
“CONSIDERING: That as one of the 


principal objects of the petroleum law in. 


effect is to secure the most effective devel- 
opment of the natural product, any measure 
including in any of its phases the modern 
principle of unitary exploitation must nec- 
essarily come under it, unitary exploitation 
meaning the development of ‘a technical 
and economic plan of extraction of the hy- 
drocarbon fluids, which, considering all 
properties in the subsoil of which petroleum 
deposits may, be found as one entirely pro- 
tected property, tends toward greater pro- 
duction and the better conservation of said 
hydrocarbon fluids’; and 


“Considering: That the exact application 
of the dispositions contained in the Regula- 
tions of the Petroleum Law as regards the 
manner of estimating investments for the 
performance* (demonstration) of . regular 
works, would render difficult in some cases 
the adoption of measures for the unitary 
exploitation of the fields, I have seen fit to 
issue the following decree: 

“Article 1—The Ministry of Industry, 
Commerce and Labor is authorized, in cases 
where two or more petroleum concession 
holders solicit permission to explore and ex- 
ploit, according to a defined technica] plan, 
the lands entirely or partially covered by 
their concessions, if the lands included in 
said plan form a continuous surface area, 
to permit the sum of the investments re- 
quired to keep up the regular works to be 
distributed over the entire tract during the 
time of exploration, as the plan in question 
may determine; with the understanding 
that at the end of said time, the unified 
lands will have received individually the 
benefits of the investment legally corre- 
sponding to them. 


Individual Obligations as Factors 
In Adminisiration of the System 
“Article 2.—For compliance with the reg- 
ulatory obligations with respect to the 
maintenance of regular works during the 
exploitation of the unified land, the Minis- 
try of Industry, Commerce and Labor may 
likewise permit the production to be as de- 
termined by the technical plan, provided 


that a the end of each year the unified 
properties shall have fulfilled their individ- 
ual obligations as regards production. 
“Article 3.—For the effects of the an- 
nual investment required by article 49 of 
the Regulations of the Petroleum Law, it 
shall be understood that this must be equal 
to the amount corresponding to each field, 
and that in all cases where said investment 
is not made annually within the area of the 
unified land, the concessions are individu- 
ally and simultaneously cancelled. 
“Transitory Article.—The present Decree 
becomes effective on the date of its publi- 
cation in the Diario Oficial of the Federa- 
tion. 
“TI, therefore, order it to be printed, pub- 
lished, circulated. and duly complied with. 
“Given in the Palace of the Federal Exec- 
utive Power in Mexico, on the twenty-sixth 
day of the month of September, one thou- 
sand nine hundred thirty. P. Ortiz Rubio, 
Rubric. The Secretary of Industry, Com- 
merce and Labor, Luis L. Leon, Rubric. To 
the Citizen Secretary of Government, City. 
“I communicate it to you for its publica- 
tion and other purposes. Effective Suf- 
frage. No Reelection. Mexico, D. F., Oc- 
tober 2, 1930. The Secretary of Govern- 
ment, Carlos Riva Palacio, Rubric.” 


Age PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


RGENTINA is now actively partici- 

pating in Pan American affairs, in 

the League of Nations, and in ‘the 
International Labor Bureau, according to a 
summary of the Argentine Press which has 
been sent to the Department of Commerce 
by the American Embassy in Buenos Aires. 
The new policy of participation has come 
about following the recent change of gov- 
ernment in Argentina. 


The Argentine press comments at length 
upon the’ coming British Industrial Expo- 
sition which is ‘to take the entire space of 
one ship and which will visit various South 
American ports. The Prince of Wales will 
precede the exposition ship and- may be ac- 
companied by Prince George, according to 
the Department’s press summary. 

Sections of the summary referring to the 
above topics follow in full text: 


Argentina Sqid to Be Prepared 
To Assume ‘Abandoned Obligutions’ 
LA NACION, of September 11, in an edi- 
torial entitled “Argentina’s Foreign Pol- 
icy,’ quotes General Uriburu as stating 
that in’ regard to active participation in 
Pan American affairs the new Argentine 
Government is prepared to comply with the 
obligations it has for soJong abandoned as 
a member of the Pan American Union. The 
sister republics of the Americas may count 
upon the very friendly participation of Ar- 
gentina in thei rprogram of rapprochement. 
With reference to the League of Nations, 
General Uriburu is of the opinion that the 
incorporation of Argentina into the Geneva 
institution cannot be decided upon until 
a formal pronouncement is made as to the 
acceptance of the original treaties. Ar- 
gentina, however, is not going to shelve the 
question of its situation with regard to the 
League.. An ambiguous atmosphere has 
been created which is to be cleared away. 
A policy of normality and common sense is 
to be followed—of intelligent clearsighted- 
ness and honest endeavor. 


La Prénsa, of October 2, publishes an 
editorial regarding the reentry of Argen- 
tina into the League and states that the 
recent change of government has brought 
about renewed agitation to this end. La 
Prensa states that it has shown that Ar- 
gentina never belonged juridically to the 
League and an opportunity is now offered 
for Argentina’s position to be recognized. 

The Review of the River Plate, of Octo- 
ber 10, states that Argentina is again being 
represented on the Council of the Interna- 
tional Labor Bureau, which is a dependency 
of the League of Nations. The assembly 
is taking place at Brussels. The Argentine 
representative is Doctor. Jose Maria Can- 
tilo, Argentine Minister to Switzerland. 


La Nacion, of October 15, make’ refer- 
ence to the Imperial Conference in London, 
whereat statements have been made regard- 
ing trade relations between Great ‘Britain 
and the Argentine Republic. The old ar- 
gument that Argentina was buying, less 
from Great Britain than the latter was 


TELEPHONES IN TURKEY 


UNTIL THE ‘opening of théMiitanbul- 
Ankara telephone on July 1, 1929, commu- 
nication between the capital and Istanbul 
was carried on by telegraph and since the 


long-distance line was put in operation it 
has enjoyed increasing popularity, 67,393 
paid conversations having been held over it 
during 1929, according to Assistant Com- 
mercial Attache Jahn T. Harding, Istanbul. 

At the present time an average of 280 
paid conversations are being held daily, in- 
dicating an even greater popularity. 

As an encouragement to further busi- 
ness, the Bureau of Posts, Telegraphs and 
Telephones, which operates the Istanbul- 
Ankara telephone, recently reduced the toll 
from 115 piasters to 100. piasters (47 cents 
at the present rate of exchange). This line 
- still the only long distance line in Tur- 

ey. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 











ARGENTINA’S ACTIVITIES 


Discussed in Survey of Press Reports 





buying from Argentina has again been 
brought up. 

La Nacion feels that something should be 
said in refuting this assertion. The true 
facts of the case should be stated. The as- 
sertion advanced is only a half truth which 
takes into account only one aspect of the 
matter. Only the mass totals of reciprocal 
interchange of merchandise sold are taken 
into consideration without considering the 
copious volume of other values which do not 
figuré on the port documents covering im- 
ports and.exports. 4 

What Argentina sells and what she buys 
does not comprise the total commercial 
movement between the two countries, for 
there is no computation of those invisible 
values of which Argentina is tributary'and 
which form a heavy economic contribution 
which neutralizes the unfavorable trade 
balance for Great Britain. 


Factors Serving to Diminish 
Favorable Trade Balance Cited 


ARGENTINA, La Nacion states, besides 
being the debtor of Great Britain for the 
sums of money that correspond to the mer- 
chandise she buys, has also the burden of 
interest payments on the various public:and 
private debt undertakings, not to mention 
the interest on the capital invested in this 
country. She pays out important sums as 
shipping freights, insurance and other 
complementary commercial charges, all of 
which diminishes the apparently favorable 
balance on her side in her relations with 
Great Britain. 

The statistics covering this trade balance 
refer only to the value of Customs House 
estimates. Besides this there is a constant 
current of commerce passing from one 
country to the other which has a directly 
beneficent effect upon the huge British in- 
terests at work in Argentina. The outlet 
of this country’s production means the pros- 
perity of Argentine railways and these are 
formed principally with British capital. 

The same remarks apply to many Argen- 
tine banking institutions, as well as to the 
vast amount of machinery and spare parts 
entering Argentina for the use of British 
enterprises. British merchant marine 
freight charges also add to the volume of 
Argentina’s export to Great Britain. In 
connection with Argentina’s grain export, 
the British act as intermediaries which dis- 
tribute Argentine grain among the nations 
of the continent while Great Britain retains 
the profits of the transport. 


Each Nation Declared to Be 


Needed for Other’s Prosperity 

THE statements made at the Imperial 
Conference as to Argentina’s peculiarly fa- 
vorable position in British-Argentine trade 
are only partially true. The truth is that 
both are complementary to each other's 
prosperity. 

The editorial concludes with the state- 
ment that everybody concerned finds the 
transaction a profitable one and everybody 
in the main is satisfied. That is the kernel 
of the situation. 

The Review of the River Plate, of October 
10, states that according to a United Press 
telegram from London of Oct. 4. it has 
been decided to send-a floating exhibition 
of British products and manufactures to’ 
Latin America and that a capital of 
£150,000 sterling have already been sub- 
scribedto that end. The exhibition ship is 
to start on her journey in January next. 

The same publication of October 10 
quotes an official telegram of October 7, an- 
nouncing that the Prince of Wales will pro- 
ceed to’South America on an ordinary ship, 
instead of a warship, and will arriye in 
Buenos. Aires shortly before the opening 
of the British Empire Trade Exhibition. 
He will remain approximately ten days and 
proceed at once to* Brazil. It is very 
possible that he will be accompanied by 
Prince George. 

It is also stated that the Prince of Wales 
on October 7 received in audience Doctor 
Uriburu, Argentine Ambassador in London, 
at which the Prince’s visit to Argentina 
and Anglo-Argentine trade relations were 
discussed. 





HENRY CLAY’S AID TO VENEZUELA 


To Be Commemorated b y Statue in Caracas 


United States Government of a statue 

of Henry Clay in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, which will be unveiled Dec. 9, are 
outlined in an announcement issued by the 
Department of State. Personnel of the 
American delegation to the dedicatory exer- 
cises is announced. The statue is located 
in one of the principal squares of the city 
named “Plaza Henry Clay” in 1921 by the 
Government of Venezuela “in honor of Mr. 
Clay and in recognition of his-services in 
the Congress and as Secretary of State of 
the United States in the causes of. the em- 
erging republics of South America. 


Erection of the statue was voted by Con- 
gress following the gift of a statue of 
Simon Bolivar to the American people by 
the Government of Venezuela. 

The Department’s announcement follows 
in full text: , 

In 1921 the Government of Venezuela 
presented to the American people a statue 
of General’ Simon Bolivar, one of the 
heroes of South American independence, 
which was unveiled at New York City by 
the President of the United States. 


Decree Naming Square in Honor 
Of Henry Clay Issued in 1921 


ON THE day of the unveiling of the 
statue to Bolivar at New York City the 
Government of Venezuela furthermore is- 
sued a decree naming one of the principal 
squares in the capital city of Caracas, Plaza 
Henry Clay, in honor of Mr. Clay and in 
recognition of his services in the Congress 
and as Secretary of State of the United 
States in the cause of the emerging repub- 
lics of South America. 

In 1926 the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, the birth State 
of Henry Clay, passed a resolution calling 
upon the President and the Congregs of the 
United States to apropriate a sum sufli- 
cient to purchase and erect in Caracas, 
Venezuela, a suitable statue of Henry Clay, 
to be presented on behalf of the people of 
the United States to the people of Vene- 
zuela. 


| (y United leading to erection by . the 







By Public Resolution No. 6387, approved 
Feb. 24, 1929, the Secretary of State of the 
United States was authorized to procure, to 
present to the Republic of Venezuela, and 
to erect in the city of Caracas a bronze 
statue of Henry Clay, such statue to be 
prepared in accordance with specifications 
approved by the Commission of Fine Arts, 
and to be the work of an American artist. 

There was authorized to be appropriated 
for these purposes a suitable amount from 
which the expenses of a delegation to pre- 
sent the statue on behalf of the United 
States to the Republic of Venezuela like- 
wise were to be met. 


Statue Represents Work 


Of Two American Artists 

THE WORK of the preparation of this 
monument was first entrusted to the Ameri- 
can sculptor, Edmond T. Quinn, who un- 
fortunately died on Sept. 9, 1929, having 
only partially completed his work. He had, 
however, prepared the working models of 
the statue and the pedesta), and these had 
been approved by the appropriate author- 
ities. 

The work thus initiated was carried on to 
consummation by the American sculptor 
Francis H, Packer, whose full-sized model 
of the statue of Henry Clay was cast in 
bronze and is the monument which is to be 
unveiled at ceremonies which will take place 
in Caracas Dec. 9, next. 

The American delegation to these dedica- 
tory ceremonies will be composed of the 
Honorable James Rockwell Sheffield, former 
Ambassador to Mexico, who, with the rank 
of Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary, will serve as its Chairman, the 
Honorable George T. Summerlin, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Venezuela, and the Honorable Maurice 
H. Thatcher, Congressman from Kentucky, 
and will be accompanied by Col. Blanton 
Winship as Military Attache, Capt. Lamar 
R. Leahy as Naval Attache, and Mr. Robert 
Phillips .of the Department of State as 
Secretary of the delegation. This delega- 
tion departed from New York aboard the 
U. S. 8S. “Northampton” Dec. 2. 
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BEACON SIGNAL CONTROL 


Ef fected by New Device; Aids Pilots 


NEW device which automatically con- 
trols the volume of signals received 
visually by airplane pilots from radio 

range beacons has. been. developed and is 

described in detail bythe Aeronautics 

Branch of the Department of.-Commeree in 

the Dec. 1 issue of the “Air Commerce 
- Bulletin” issued by the Branch, 

By means of the new control, which has 
operated successfully in experimental work 
and test flights, the pilot is relieved of the 
necessity of making repeated adjustments 
of his beacon signal receiving set in order 
to offset variations in the volume of the sig- 
nals, especially when the plane comes with- 
in short distance of the transmitting  sta- 
tion. 

The description of the device as issued by 
the Branch follows in full text: 

For some time there has been great need 
for a suitable device for automatically 
maintaining constant volume output from 
an aircraft receiving set under conditions 
of varying input voltages. In the*course of 
a flight on an air route provided with radio 
range beacon facilities, the varying dis- 
tance between the airplane and beacon sta- 
tion results in variations in the received 
signal intensity of the order of 5,000 to,1. 


Proves Particularly Troublesome 
When Plane Is Near to Station 


THIS variation is apt to prove trouble- 
some, particularly when following the ra- 
diobeacon course within the last 10 to 15 
miles of the beacon station, in the region 
where the beacon signal strength changes 
most rapidly. 

The rapid change of signal strength re- 
quires constant adjustment.of the volume 
control by the. pilot in order to keep the 
receiving set output signal from getting 
uncomfortably loud in the case of reception 
on the aural-type beacon or to keep the reed 
vibration amplitudes. within proper bounds 
so that they may be compared in the case 
of reception on the visual-type beacon. 
Since one of the chief functions of the radio 
range beacon is to serve as a homing de- 
vice, its use during the last 10 to 15 miles 
should be made as easy as possible. 

To this end, the aeronautics research di- 
vision of the Aeronaatics Branch has de- 
veloped an automatic volume control for use 
on receiving apparatus for the visual-type 
beacon, which relieves the pilot of volume 
control manipulation. This device has been 
in continuous use on the research division’s 
experimental. airplane for several months 
and has demonstrated its convenience and 
efficiency in several ways. A salient fea- 
ture of the design of this device is that it 
may be readily adapted to existing commer- 
cial aircraft receiving sets. The theory of 
its operation together with the possibilities 
of its use are described herewith. 

The automatic volume-control unit con- 
sists of a copper oxide rectifier and simple 
filter circuit arrangement. A drawing of 
the complete unit is shown in Figure 1. 
The ease with which the automatic volume- 
control unit is applied to a particular type 
of receiving set depends upon the manner 
in which manual volume control is accom- 
plished in that set. 

In all cases a portion of the receiving set 


output voltage which operates the reed in-' 


dicator is applied to the input terminals of 
the copper oxide rectifier. The pulsating 
output voltage of this rectifier is then 
smoothed out by means of the filter circuit 
arrangement, the resultant direct voltage 
(of negative polarity) being used for ef- 
fecting the automatic control. 


Modifications Needed in First 
Application of Device 


IN the first receiving set to which auto- 
matic volume control was applied, it was 
necessary to make a slight modification of 
the input circuits to the radio* frequency 
amplifyingtubes to ‘permit the use of the 
negative controlling voltage from the out- 
put of the automatic volume-control unit as 
a biasing voltage on their grids. 

Fortunately, in later models of this type 
of receiving set, the manual volume control 
is carried out by means of an adjustable 
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Fig. 1. This drawing shows the com- 
plete automatic’ volume control unit 
used to produce uniformity in radio- 
beacon. signals. 
v 


negative direct voltage on the grids of the 
radio frequency amplifying tubes. In this 
case the application of the negative control- 
ling voltage on these grids is possible with- 
out modification of the set in any way. 

The manner of operation of ‘the auto- 
matic volume control is, then, as follows: 
Any increase in the voltage across the réed- 
indicator terminals, due to an. increasing 
input voltage to the receiving set, is aceom- 
panied by an increase in the voltage applied 
to the copper oxide rectifier and conse- 
quently in an increasing negative direct 
voltage on the grids of the radio frequency 
amplifying tubes. 

This results in a decrease of the receiv- 
ing set sensitivity, thereby tending to 
maintain substantially. constant output volt- 
age across the reed-indicator terminals. 
The. reed-vibration amplitudes thus remain 
nearly constant regardless of the distance 
of the airplane from the radio range beacon 
station, without any necessity for manipu- 
lation on the part of the pilot. 

In a second type of receiving set to 
which the research division has recently 
applied automatic volume-control operation, 
manual volume control is carried out. by 
varying the direct positive voltage applied 
to the shield grids of the radio frequency 


amplifying tubes. In this case, in order 
that no modification of. the receiving set 
may be required, the direct negative con- 
trolling voltage from the output of the au- 
tomatic volume control unit. is connected 
in opposition to the positive direct voltage 
on. the shield grids. 

Increasing input voltages to the receiv- 
ing ‘set which would tend to increase the 
output voltage across the reed indicator are 
thus accompanied by -reduction in the net 
positive voltage applied’ to the shield grids 
of the-radio frequency amplifying tubes 
and thereby by reduced receiving-set sensi- 
tivity. Substantially constant output volt- 
age across the reed-indicator terminals is 
thus maintained. 

Arrangement Used for Large 
Input Voltages Described 

WITH each method of automatic volume- 
control_operation, the rectifier filter circuit 
arrangement is so designed that for very 
large input voltagés to the receiving set 
sufficient alternating voltage passes through 
the filter (and is imposed on -the radio 
frequency amplifying tubes) to cause mod- 
ulation of the input signal. 

‘ This is’ evidenced ‘by a pulsation’of the 
amplitude of vibration of the reeds: about 
a mean value at a very: low frequency. This 
pulsation may be made to begin at input 
voltages to. the receiving set corresponding 
to those obtained at a distance of one to 
two miles from the beacon station. This 
phenomenon may then be utilized to «give 
direct indication of approach to the beacon. 

The pulsation of the reeds beginning, 
say, at two miles from the beacon and 
growing progressively greater as the air- 
plane approaches the. beacon tower, warns 
the pilot of this ‘approach and permits him 
to watch the reed indicator more closely for 
the zero-signal indication which occurs 
when passing’ directly over the beacon 
tower. 

Automatic volume-control operation has 
proved particularly useful in connection 
with the use of the runway localizing bea- 
con forming a part of the system of blind 
landing aids which the research division is 
developing. 

In connection with the automatic volume 
control it has been possible to employ a de- 
flection ‘instrument which ‘serves as an ap- 
proximate -indicator of distance from the 
localizing beacon transmitter. This instru- 
ment is.connected either in the plate cir- 


Fig. 2. The face of the deflection in- 
’ strumeént, shown above, is calibrated 
to indicate distance in miles of plane 
from beacon -transmitter at field 
which it is approaching. 
v 


cuit or shield grid circuit of the radio fre- 
quéycy amplifying tubes of the receiving 
set and reads the direct current in the cir- 
cuit in which it is connected. 

IT- will be noted that the automatic vol- 
ume-control action is such as to reduce the 
deflection of this instrument for increasing 
input voltages to the receiving set; that is, 
as the airplane approaches the beacon 
transmitter. A drawing of the deflection 
instrument calibrated approximately | in 
miles from the beacon transmittér is given 
in Figure 2. 

So far the operation of the automatic 
volume-control device has been treated only 
in connection with its use on the visual- 
type radio range beacon. This device. will 
not operate satisfactorily on speech or on 
the aural-type beacon. However, when ra- 
dio-telephone and visual-type beacon sig- 
nals are transmitted simultaneously (a de- 
velopment which is now in progress at Col- 
lege Park, Md.), automatic volume-control 
operation may be successfully employed. A 
special filter circuit arrangement is. here 
employed to separate the reed and speech 
frequencies. The automatic volume-control 
device is connected so that it may be af- 
fected only by the reed signals. The re- 
ceiving set sensitivity is thereby automat- 
ically controlled so as to maintain constant 
reed vibration amplitudes. The speech sig- 
nals, which bear a definite average voltage 
ratio to the reed signals, will therefore also 
be kept at’ constant average value but are 
permitted to vary in instantaneous value to 
correspond to instantaneous changes in the 
speech modulation. 


PORTO RICO AIR SURVEY 


HREE naval amphibian planes which 

are to make an aerial survey of the 
Island of Porto Rico at the,request of Gov- 
ernor Theodore Roosevelt left Hampton 
Roads Dec. 1, according to a statement is- 
sued by the Department of the Navy, which 
follows in full text: 

This survey which has the approval of 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs, War Depart- 
ment, is being undertaken primarily to aid 
in a soil survey which for some time has 
been studied by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at the request of the 
Porto Rican government. 

The Navy Department expects that the 
survey will require about 200 airplane 
hours and take about 10 weeks. 

Upon the completion of this work, the 
Department plans to have the same aerial 
expedition proceed to the east coast. of 
Central America and here under the direc- 
tion of the U. S. S. “Hannibal” make an 
aerial survey of the east coast of Central 
America from Almirante Bay, Republic of 
Panama, to the northward. 


Department of the Navy. 


The above photograph shows three Navy planes in over-water flight while 
producing a smoke screen of extensive proportions following a fleet review. 


AIR DEFENSE OF COAST 


To Be Demonstrated by Army Air Corps 


to determine the ability of the Army 

Air Corps to meet a major coast de- 
fense emergency will take place along the 
northern section of the Atlantic seaboard 
in May, 1931, when approximately 500 
Army planes and 1,100:Air Corps pilots and 
enlisted men will participate in the annual 
field exercises of the corps, according to 
a statement made by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, F. Trubee Davison, to the press 
at New York City, Dec. 4, which follows in 
full text: 

This is the first time In the history of 
American military aviation in time of peace 
that so many planes will be concentrated 
for the testing of tactical problems over 
a territory that covers more than 100,000 
square miles and almost a dozen states. It 
is also the first time that large scale Air 
Corps exercises are being held on the At- 
lantic Coast. The territory over which tac- 
tical and other military air problems will 
be conducted runs, roughly speaking, north 
and south from Boston to Norfolk and as 
far west as Buffalo and Pittsburgh. In this 
manner the field exercises will afford a 
practical test of the military usefylness of 


Dt aeterm and comprehensive tests 


scores of airports within the area men-- 


tioned. 


Purposes of Exercises Outlined 
As Being Three 'in Number 

THE, field exercises will have a threefold 
purpose: first, training and operation of a 
large number of units; second, unit combat 
training; and third, supply, ground and 
staff problems. All tactical squadrons in 
the United States from North, South and 
West will be summoned to serve in this ma- 
jor mimic air war as will, perhaps, repre- 
sentatives from the various National Guard 
Squadrons. It is also planned to call a 
large number of reserve officers to active 
duty for the “duration of.the war” includ- 
ing numerous distinguished pilots no longer 
in military service and who may be willing 
to take a refresher course. 

While no definite date has been set as yet, 
nor a final plan of action determined upon, 
the tentative program calls for the concen- 
tration to take place during the latter part 
of May. The organization—to be known as 
the First Air Division—will be commanded 
by Brig. Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois, Assist- 
ant Chief of Air Corps, and will consist of 
one headquarters group (about 50 planes) ; 
one. transport group (about 40. planes) ; 
three pursuit groups (about 180 planes) ; 
one bombardment group (about 40 planes) ; 
four observation groups (about 135 planes) 
to which will be added participating Na- 
tional Guard units, and one attack group 
of about 50 planes. In addition there will 


be miscellaneous - aircraft such as. radio, 
photographic and ambulance planes. 

According to present but tentative plans, 
the First Air Division will assemble at 
Fairfield, near Dayton, Ohio—the site of 
the Air Corps’ largest test station and ad- 
jacent to the new Materiel Division. air- 
drome at Wright Field—for preliminary 
training. From Fairfield, the entire Divi- 
sion will proceed to New York, probably 
by way of Washington, Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia. On arrival in New York, the Di- 
vision will be distributed in the metropoli- 
tan area according to the demands of what- 
ever problems are to be solved. 


New York City Selected 


As Base of Operations 

THE sector of operation, while New 
York is the base, will embrace most of 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware. The next phase of the trials will 
cover Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, while the third and final 
phase will take place over Maryland, the 
District of Columbia and Virginia. The 
exercises will cover a period of from ten 
days to two weeks. 

The annual field exercises are of tremen- 
dous vglue to the Air Corps not alone in 
testing current tactical theories and in. the 
development of new methods of aerial com- 
bat but also in teaching the Air Corps’ to 
coordinate as a “team.” - Owing to the gev- 
graphical distribution of our air forces—in 
Texas, California, Michigan,. Virginia and 
other places, it is absolutely essential -for 
the efficiency of the service that the: Air 
Corps has opportunity, at least once’a year 
and under the most realistic conditions: pos- 
sible,-to function as a unit. . While’we are 
not as yet prepared to divulge the plan of 
action to be followed, I can say. that. it will 
be dramatic and realistic and should attract 
wide public attention. 


‘FOG FLYING’ EXPERIMENT 

UTILIZATION OF a microphone on.an 
airplane to hear reflection from the earth 
of a sound transmitted from the plane has 
been tested in the Netherlands as a means 
of facilitating air navigation through: fog, 
according to a report by the American con- 
sul.at Rotterdam, Carol H.. Foster. 

From the difference in time between the 
transmission of the sound and its. receipt 
again in the plane’s microphone, the height 
of the plane is calculated. The new method, 
if satisfactory, could become very impor- 
tant for flying in fogs or in the dark, as it 
would be ‘possible to ascertain the distance 
of the plane from the ground at any time. 
It would be especially applicable for flying 
over mountainous ground. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


REDUCING NOISE OF AIRPLANES 


Aim of Government Research Activities 


METHODS that may be used in reducing 

the amount of noise in airplanes are 
reviewed by the Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce.in a section of a 
pamphlet issued by that agency The sum- 
marizing section of the pamphlet follows in 
full text: 

So far as the propeller noise is concerned, 
the only positive method known of reduc- 
ing the noise is to decrease the tip speed 
of the propeller. This can be done by the 
use of gearing in the case of new designs. 
The engine noise can be reduced by the use 
of a’ muffler, and the most effective princi- 
ple to use in designing the muffler is to 
make a good’ cooler for the exhaust gases. 

Having reduced the noise at the source 
as much as possible, the cabin should be 
insulated. The’ walls should consist of the 
exterior covering, preferably aluminum; a 
padded lining at least 144 inches thick of 
dry zero or balsam wool, and a suitable in- 
terior finish. By using a porous cloth the 
padding of the walls may be used to give 
the necessary absorption in: the cabin, or 
this may be provided in part by padding in 
the seats. 

Dry zero is substantially lighter than 
balsam wool as a padding material. The 
use of air spaces is detrimental. It is nec- 
essary to use rather heavy glass in the win- 
dows, 3-16 inch or % inch in thickness, in 
order to equal the insulation of the walls; 
and to keep down the total weight the win- 
dows must. be of relatively small area. It 
is necessary to provide ventilation by some 
means other than open windows. 

With the type of construction described 
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it is possible to secure a reasonable reduc- 
tion of the noise within the cabin with a 
wall weighing about 1 pound per square 
foot. Thegarea of the walls of the cabin 
of modern”commercial airplanes is usually 
from 30 to 50 square feet per passenger. 
It might be supposed that 30 to 50 pounds 
additional weight would be required to pro- 
vide the sound protection for each passen- 
ger, weighing about 150 pounds, and. thus 
that about one-fifth of the useful passenger 
load must be devoted to sound insulation. 

This is not the case, for the cabin must 
have some .kind of walls, and a modern 
cabin has some type of interior finish or 
lining. for the sake of appearance. The 
weight of wall that would ordinarily be 
provided’ without thought of sound insula- 
tion should be subtracted from the 1 pound 
per square foot of the sound-insulating con- 
struction. Experience has shown that the 
additional weight is likely to be of the or- 
der of only 10 or 15 pounds per passenger— 
say, about .3 pound per square foot. At 
this price the noise in the cabin may be 
reduced to about that in-a railway coach 
in motion, so that conversation may be car- 
ried on with ease. 

There is no prospect at the present time 
that a simple device of light weight will be 
developed to eliminate the noise. Consider- 
ation should be given to noise reduction at 
the beginning of the design, and it is desir- 
able that,an experienced acoustical engineer 
be consulted. It is to be expected that. noise 
reduction will be accomplished at the ex- 
pense of a certain amount of pay load. 
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ADVANCE 


Cited in Report on Aeronautics 


HE OUTSTANDING evidence of prog- 
ress. in the aviation industry during 
the past. year has been the material 

increase in the operation of commercial air- 
craft.and in the number of types of com- 
mercial aircraft developed, it is stated in 
the ‘sixteenth annual report of the National 
Advisory Committee for aeronautics, just 
transmitted to Congress by President 
Hoover. 
public by the committee at the time the re- 
port was transmitted follow in full text: 

Commercial aviation is passing through 
its third fundamental stage of development 
and is about to enter upon the fourth stage. 
The first stage’ in the development of air 
transport in this country was the direct 
operation of the air mail service by the Post 
Office Department. 

The second: stage was the operation of 
air. mail lines by contracts between the 
Post Office Department and transport com- 
panies, and Federal regulation and assist- 
ance under the Air Commerce Act. 

The third or present stage is the direct 
encouragement given air mail contractors 
to develop and use aircraft suitable for the 
carrying of passengers as well as mail. This 
encouragement results from the enactment 
of the Watres bill during the last session of 
the Congress. As the fourth stage we may 
expect to see the carrying of passengers 
and express become the major portion of 
the business of the operating air lines and 
the carrying of air mail become subordi- 
nate. 


Washington-New York Line 
Cited as Demonstrating Utility 


A STRIKING demonstration of the prac- 
tical utility of the airplane for the trans- 
poration of passengers in competition with 
excellent railroad service over a compara- 
tively short distance is furnished by the 
New York to Washington air line. On this 
line airplanes leave every hour on the hour 
during the business day and frequently run 
double or triple sections. s 

On a number of air lines the passenger 
rates are approximately equal to the cost 
of railroad fare plus the Pullman charge. 
With increased public confidence and sup- 
port it may be possible in some cases to 
operate air passenger lines successfully at 
rates less than the cost of railroad travel 
plus the Pullman charge. Thus will com- 
mercial aviation come to serve in increas- 
ing measure the demands of the people for 
rapid transportation and to find its true 
place in meeting the transportation needs 
of the country. 

During the past year improvement in 
the design and performance of aircraft has 
been greater than was anticipated. This 
has no doubt been largely due to the gen- 
eral business depression, which induced a 
keener competition among designers and 
manufacturers to improve their product. 
Farsighted aircraft and engine manufac- 
turers, while suffering from curtailment of 
production, have concentrated upon the es- 
sential needs of aircraft and accomplished 
substantial progress by the more active and 
thorough engineering application of scien- 
tific data produced by aeronautical research 
laboratories. 


Industry Said to Be Passing 
Through Severe Transition Period 


THE aircraft industry is passing through 
a severe period of transition, which is wit- 
nessing the elimination of many: of the 
weaker companies and the consolidation of 
others. This was inevitable, even without 
the spur of a general depression. 

With mushroom growth halted, there is 
promise that the overdeveloped industry 
will émerge from its present condition for- 
tified by a sounder business and economic 
structure, with a more accurate apprecia- 
tion of the true field of the airplane, and 
of its possibilities and limitations. 

The airplane has been improved during 
the past year in speed, safety, comfort, re- 
liability, cruising radius, and economy of 
maintenance and of operation. This prog- 
ress has been concurrent with growth in 
other respects, evidenced by the following 
comparison of figures obtained from the De- 
partment of Commerce as of Oct. 15, 1930, 
with those obtained as of Nov. 1, 1929: 

Pet. 
in- 
crease 

47,000 34 
14,000 12 


1929 1930 
Miles of airways........ 35,000 
Miles of airways lighted. 12,500 
Airports and landing 
fields 1,520 
Scheduled transport serv- 
ice, miles daily 
Civilian pilots licensed. . 
Different airplane designs 
approved 
Different airplane designs 
approved, having two or 


1,792 18 


82,000 
8,900 


123,000 50 
14,900 


379 


more engines ‘ 30 
Different aircraft engime 

designs approved 2 64 
Paid passengers, s 

duled air transport— 

first six months of 1929 

and of 1930 52,473 208,357 300 

The foregoing figures indicate that the 
groundwork for the development of com- 
mercial aviation has been well laid. There 
has, however, been serious retrenchment 
and curtailed production in the aircraft in- 
dustry, due to the general business depres- 
sion and to the normal reaction following 
temporary overexpansion in certain phases 
of the industry. 

The increase of 300 per cent in paid 
passengers is a most notable development 
for the year 1930, and gives assurance that 
the airplane is destined to become an im- 
portant factor in transportation. The in- 
crease of 123 per cent in the number of 
different types of airplanes approved and 
of 150 per cent in the number of types hav- 
ing two or more engines indicates that air- 
craft designers are active, that competition 
is keen, and that the industry as a whole 
is trying to improve its product. 

This rapid increase in number of types 
may be considered a normal and healthy 
sign at this stage of the development of air 
transportation, and may be ‘expected to 
continue until the industry enters the stage 
of standardization and mass production. 
Céntinued Expansion Held to Be 
Basis of Many Problems 

THE continued expansion in aeronautical 
activities presents many problems. The 
necessity for the development of larger air- 
planes, and especially large flying boats, 
presents a variety of difficult problems, the 
solution of which can fortunately be under- 
taken promptly. P 

Progress has been made not only in in- 
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creasing the size of airplanes but also’ in 
materially increasing speed. Increased 
speed of air transports presents further 
problems as to the structural strength. of 


the aircraft when operating in disturbed ~ 
This series of problems is 


air conditions. 


one of the most important demanding the 


immediate attention of the Committee, and 
exact knowledge is being obtained by the 
use of special instruments designed by the 
Committee and installed on air transports 
with the cooperation of the operating com- 
panies. 3 
Accidents on scheduled : air transport 
lines have been very few. This has been 
due not only to physical improvement of the 
airplane but largely to the extensive air- 
ways, navigation facilities, and weather ré- 
port service provided by.the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The air traveler along national 
airways is provided by the’ government 
with intermediate landing fields, naviga- 
tional lights, signals, and communication, 
including hourly weather reports. The 
modern airplane operated over an estab- 
lished airway by a competent pilot is a 
reasonably safe means of transportation, 


Importance of Private Operation 4 
To the Industry Is Outlined 


THE number of aircraft required: to 
meet the demands of air tfansport lines and 
the military and naval needs would not 
maintain a large manufacturing industty, 
so that the industry will remain small un- 
less or until the private use of aircraft is 
extensively developed. 


Improved operating technique, ground 
facilities, and aids to air navigation will go 
far to promote safety on air transport lines, 
but will fot be sufficient to make the’ air- 
plane a popular vehicle for private use. To 
bring this about there must be material 
improvement in the safety of the private 
airplane and in its economy in first cost, 
maintenance, and operation. 

The problems of the aircraft designer 
today are more difficult than ever. Fore 
merly he had to meet primarily the .de- 
mands of the military services for Xie 
mum performance and of the well-to-do pri- 
vate flyer, when the present paramount fac- 
tors of aerodynamic safety, comfort, and 
economy were not so important, but today 
he is confronted with a variety of problems 
calling for greater safety, improved control 
at low speed incident to taking off and land- 
ing, higher speed in flight, increased com- 
fort, less noise and vibration, and general 
reduction in cost without reduction in aire 
worthiness requirements. 


At present there is no revolutionary prin- 
ciple nor startling invention in sight which 
will materially improve the airplane. 

In all. probability development will ‘ be 
gradual and will be determined largely by 
the results of persistent and well-organized 
research. 


Basic Problems of Flight 
Said to Control Development 


IN the long run that country. may be exe 
pected to lead in the development of the 
airplane that most effectively and persist- 
ents attacks the fundamental problems‘of 

ight. 

Because of the farsightedness and libe 
eral support of the President and of the 
Congress of the United States, equipment 
of great value for scientific research has 
been assembled by the Committee at its 
laboratories at Langley Field, Va., include 
ing the full-scale wind tunnel, the variable 
density wind tunnel, the propeller research 
tunnel, and the seaplane towing channel, 
which are unique and do not exist in oper- 
ating form up to the present time in any 
other laboratory in the world. This equip- 
ment makes possible the thorough scientific 
investigation of the problems that mean 
most to the development of aircraft. 

The first major investigation conducted in 
the propeller research tunnel led to the 
development of the “N. A. C. A. cowling,” 
which, by decreasing the air resistance of 
air-cooled engines, has the effect either of 
materially increasing the speed of the aire 
plane or of decreasing fue] consumption. 
In recognition of this contribution to prog- 
ress, the Collier trophy was awarded to the 
Committee by the National Aeronautical 
Association and was formally presented by 
President Hoover at a brief ceremony on 
the White House grounds on June 3, 1930, 
before a small but distinguished gathering 
of aeronautical authorities. 

The Collier trophy is, awarded annually 


by the National Aeronautic Association ~ 


“for the greatest achievement in aviation 
in America, the value of ‘which has. been 
thoroughly demonstrated by actual use .dur- 
ing the preceding year.” Senator Hiram 
Bingham, president of the National Aero- 
nautic Association, opened the ceremony by 
explaining the history and status of the 
Collier trophy and read the citation of 
award. President Hoover, in presenting 
the trophy to Dr. Joseph S. Ames, chair- 
man of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, commended the Committee 
on the scientific research which had devel- 
oped the cowling. 


Keener Competition Noted 
In Aircraft Improvement 


CLOSER attention to fundamentals has - 
brought about material improvement in the 
performance, reliability, and safety of air- 
craft. There has developed among man- 
ufacturers a keener competition to produce 
better aircraft, and this has greatly accel- 
erated the engineering application of the 
fruits of scientific research. 

The research programs of the Commit- 
tee are carefully prepared in the light of 
the facilities and funds available, and with 
information and advice as to the needs of 
aviation furnished by the air organizations 
of the War, Navy, and Commerce Depart- 
ments. These programs cover broadly the 
whole field of aeronautics and are framed 
to serve commercial as well as military 


eT tea Hat 


aa 


needs, utilizing: to the best advantage the * 


facilities of the Committee’s. aeronautical 
laboratory and the existing facilities of 
other agencies. The Committee believes 
that the most effective answer to the out- 
standing general problems of inc 
safety and of reducing costs is to be f 
through the continuous prosecution of 
organized scientific research, and 

ingly the Committee recommends continued 


support of its work in the fields of pure 


and applied research on the fundamental” 
problems of flight. 
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_ Company for Receivership Is Rejected 


re umption That Insurance Commissioner Was Properly Perform: | 


_ ing Duties 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka. 


JoHN WRIGHT ET AL. 


Vv. 
THe Feverat Reserve Lire INSURANCE 
' COMPANY ET AL. 


Kansas Supreme Court. 
* No, 29941. 

‘Appeal from Shawnee District Court. 
BE. R. Stoan, A. M. Cots, J. J. SCHENCK, 
F. A. SLOAN, C. P. SCHENCK and 
H. Brapy for appellants; THOMAS F 

Doran, CuayTon E. K 


LINE, Harry V 
CoLMERY and M. F. CosGrove for ap- 
pellees. 

Opinion of the Court 

Nov. 20, 1930 
J.—On Aug. 27, 1930, the 
his action in the Dis- 
alleging 
15 


Dawson, 

plaintiffs brought t r 
trict Court of Shawnee County, 
that they owned an aggregate of 
shares of the stock o 
serve Life Insurance C 
ant, of the par value of $10 
and that the defendant company had been 
grossly mismanaged, its capital and sur- 
‘plus of $600,000 dissipated, its liabili- 
ties greatlv in excess of its assets, and 
that a receiver should be appointed to 
resell its insurance risks and to wind up 
its affairs. 
« On the same day an order was pro- 
cured from the district court, without 
notice, restraining the officers and direc- 
tors of the defendant company from mak- 
ing any expenditures of«money except 
where necessary to carry on the business 
of the company. 

On Aug. 28,) 1930, plaintiffs filed a 
motion for the appointment of a receiver 


ompany, defend- 
per share, 


for the defendant company because of | 


the alleged insolvency and for an. order 
directing him to prosecute his duties. 


Appeal From Order 
Overruling Demurrer 


On Aug. 29, 1930, plaintiffs caused a 
subpoena duces tecum to be issued, di- 


f the Federal Re- | 


president of the Federal Reserve Life In- 
surance Company, or purchased from him 
mortgages total the sum of $725,- 
480. * * * That 
the said B. Frank Bushman, or purchased 
from or through him, are made in’ viola- 
tion of the laws of the State of Kansas, 
| which provide that the funds of an in- 
|surance company may be invested in 
|loans secured by mortgages on unincum- 
| bered real estate worth 100 per cent more 
\than the sum loaned thereon; * * * that 


i 
} 


I 


> |the actual value of the land on which said/ from that official examination of the in- 


jmortgages were given amounts to the 
}sum of $566,570; * * * all of which was 
' known to and concurred in by the present 
' officers and directors of the Federal Re- 
‘serve Life Insurance Company, defend- 
‘ants herein. That no effort is being made 
iby the present officers and directors to 
replace the impaired securities now on 
| deposit with the State Treasurer of the 
State of Kansas, or to foreclose any of 
ithe past-due mortgages, although many 
| have been delinquent four or five years.” 
| Plaintiffs further alleged that on ac- 


count of the financial condition of thej| 


;}company and the mismanagement of its 
affairs by its officers and directors, policy- 
holders are either canceling their policies 
or borrowing the full loan value thereof, 
' and that the cancellations of the last nine 
months aggregate more than $10,000,000; 
‘and that the only assets defendant now 
{has are the sales value of reinsuring its 
|insurance risks now in force; that the 
| board of directors are paying themselves 


| 


“The entire capital and surplus of the 
| company has been dissipated and by rea- 
|son of the gross mismanagement of the 
| present officers and directors of said com- 
| pany, the defendant herein, the legal re- 
\serve * * * of the insurance policies is 
being greatly impaired; that the liabili- 
ties are far in excess of thce assets, and 
| that the Federal Reserve Life Insurance 
Company is insolvent. That for the pur- 


and employes exorbitant salaries; and | 


Bars Group Representing Small Part of Stock in Claims 
Of Mismanagement and Disposition of Assets 


ver he 


| affairs of such companies whene 
deems it advisable, or he may 
the report of any examination 


of said mortgages to| upon the authority of the supervising | neth M. 


|insurance official of any other State. 
| From the subpoena duces tecum directed 
{ to, the Commissioner of Insurance it 
} would appear that the insurance depart- 
|ments of Kansas, Missouri and Indiana 
| collaborated in such an examination and 
| have lately completed it. 


It must therefore be inferred that, 


jsurance departments of these three 
| States, the Commissioner became fully 
|advised of the matters alleged in plain- 
| tiff’s petition and that he is dealing 
, with them as the statute directs. (R. S. 
| Supp. 40-222.) 

The pertinent provision reads: 

* * * Whenever it appears to the Commis- 
{sioner of Insurance from such examination 
or other satisfactory evidence that the} 
solvency of any such insurance company is 
|impaired, or that it is doing business in 
| violation of any of the laws of this State, 
/or that its affairs are in an unsound condi- | 





'tion so as to endanger its policyholders, the | 
;Commissioner of' Insurance shall, before | 
| filing such report or making the same pub- | 
\lie, grant such company upon reasonable | 
| notice, a hearing, and, if on such hearing! 
}the report be confirmed, he shall suspend | 
| the certificate of authority of such com- 
| pany until its solvency shall have been fully 
| restored and the laws of the State fully | 
complied with; and he may, if there is an 
| unreasonable delay in restoring the solvency 
fof such company and in complying with | 
the law, revoke the certificate of authority 
|of stch company to do business in this 
State. Upon revoking any such certificate 
he may communicate the fact to the Attor- 
|ney General, whose duty it shall be to) 
;commence and prosecute an action in the! 
| prepor court to dissolve such company or | 
jto enjoin the same from doing or trans- | 
jacting business in this State. 


Action Said to Interfere 
With Official Duties 


One feature of the statute just quoted | 


| 


} } 


jas to ruin the company’s credit and thus | 


Journal of the... 
Supreme Court of the 
United States 


Dec. 5, 1930 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
— Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 

ndeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr, 
Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and 
Mr, Justice Roberts. 

James Whitehurst of Brooksville, Fla., 
and John Whitehurst of Brooksville, 
Fla., were admitted to practice. 

No. 28. Mead-Morrison Mfg. Company, 
appellant, v. Russell B. Marthant, as trus- 
tee, etc. Argument concluded by Mr. Ken- 
Spence for. the respondent. 

No. 29. Clinton R. White v. George E. | 
Q. Johnson and H. D. Hayes. Argued by 
Mr. Henry K. Urion for White and by Mr. | 
Solicitor General Thacher for Johnson et al. 

No. American .Bond & Mortgage 
Company and Trianon, Inc., v. The United 
States of America. Argued by Mr. George 
W. Swain for American Bond & Mortgage 
Company et al., and by Mr. Solicitor General 
Thacher for The United States. 

No. 30. Edward B. Weston et al., etc., 
appellants, v. Beaver-Remmers-Graham Co. | 
et al, Argument commenced by Mr. Guy H. | 
Wells for the appellants. The Court de- | 
clined to hear further argument. | 

No. 31. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. Sanford & | 
Brooks Company. Argument commenced by | 
Mr. Claude R. Branch for the petitioner. | 

Adjourned until Dec. 8 at 12 o’clock, when 
the day call will be Nos. 31, 112, $2, 33 (and | 
$4), 36, 65, 104, 105, 323, and 337. 


loan associations, various sorts of invest- 
ment companies, and the like, of such a 
character that the appointment of a re- | 
ceiver almost necessarily means the | 
liquidation of the company’s affairs. This | 
result is due partly for the reason, just | 
as was pointed out in the case of banks, | 
that the effect of the appointment upon | 
the general public, upon whom the cor- | 
poration relies for its business, is such | 


practically destroy the possibility of a, 
continuance of its business, (p. 1438.) 

“In practically every jurisdiction stat- | 
utes have been passed dealing especially | 
with this class of corporations. Because | 
of their peculiar relations to the public 
and the dangers to the public inherent , 
in careless or corrupt management of | 
their affairs, it is universally recognized | 
that, under its police power, the State) 
may exercise extensive visitorial and 
regulatory supervision over the manage- , 
ment of such concerns. Usually there is | 
created a State supervisory officer or | 


department; the corporations are re-| 


be 


“CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts | 
Bar 


bers—Licenses—Permanent waving—Right of licensed barber to de perma- 
nent waving without cosmetologist’s license— 


A regularly licensed barber, who operated a beauty parlor in connection with 
his barber shop, could give permanent waves without being licerised as & cosme- 
tologist under Kansas statutes, since the act relating to barbers permits licensed 
barbers to wave hair, and the Legislature, in enacting the statute relating to 
cosmetologists, presumably with knowledge that barbers did permanent waving, 
did not specifically assign permanent waving to cosmetologists to the exclusion 
of barbers. 

State of Kansas, ex rel. Smith, etc., v. Cavender; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29695, 
Nov. 8, 1980. 


Barbers—Licenses—Performance of services in beauty shop separated from 


barber shop by partition— 


A licensed barber, whose license was conspicuously displayed in; front of 
his working chair, could perform services permissible undér his license in a 
beauty shop constituting a part of the barber shop, but separated from the main 
part thereof by a partition, notwithstanding a provision of the licensing act for 
the public display of his license. 

State of Kansas, ex rel. Smith, ctc., v. Cavender; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29695, 
Nov. 8, 1980. 


Chattel mortgages—Filing—Place of filing—Counties through which “lines or 
property” of transportation companies “passes*—Construction of statute— 

A Michigan statute which requires a chattel mortgage of a transportation 
corporation to be filed in every county “through which the lines or property 
thereof passes” did not require a freight corporation’s chattel mortgages on 
trailers to be filed in every county through which the corporation transported 
freight on the trailers, since the word “lines,” as used in the statute, means 
fixed property, such as rights of way, tracks, and roadbed, notwithstanding the 
disjunctive “or.” 

Fruehauf Trailer Co. v. United States Trust Co., Trustees, etc.; C. C. A. 6, 
No. 5571, Nov. 10, 1930. ' 
Injunctions—Picketing—Display of newspaper with big headlines in front of em- 
ployer’s place of business— 

The owner of an open shop restaurant who was having no trouble with his 
employes was entitled to an injunction restraining the labor union from selling 
and giving away in front of his restaurant, newspapers stating in large letters 
which could be easily read 50 to 75 feet away that his employment policy was 
low wages and no day of rest and that the culinary unions were appealing to 
the public to rebuke the practices, since the display of such newspapers was, 
in substance, the same as picketing and was an attempt to intimidate the owner 


of the restaurant and his employes and to interfere with the relationship | 


between them. 
Crouch v. Central Labor Council; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1584, Nov, 25, 1930. 


Internal revenue—Forfeitures—Bar fixtures and personal property in soft drink 
parlor— 


Bar fixtures and other personal property in a soft drink parlor where intoxi- 
cating liquors, on which the internal revenue tax had not been paid, were kept 
and sold, were not subject to forfeiture, in proceedings by the Federal Govern- 
ment under a provision of the Internal Revenue Law for the forfeiture of 
goods in a person’s possession for the purpose of sale or removal to avoid the 
payment of the internal revenue tax, and for the forfeiture of raw materials 
intended for use in the manufacture of such goods, and tools, implements, 
instruments and other personal property in the place or building where such 
goods or raw materials are found, since personal property other than that on 
which the tax has not been paid is subject to forfeiture under such seizure only 


ims ene on eet wets, eae pene 


Bill for Repeal 
Of Obsolete Laws 
| Passed in Senate 


Measure Approved by House 
At Previous Session Is 
Termed Step in Revision 
Of Federal Statutes 


The Senate, on Dec. 3, amended and 
passed the bill (H. R. 10198) providing 
for the repeal of over 60 obsolete sec- 
| tions and portions of sections of Federal 
statutes, 

This measure, passed by the House at 
| the last session, is designed, according to 
the House Committee report, to improve 
the United States Code, and is said “to 
represent a step toward actual revision 
of the Federal statutes, the need of which 
is made more clearly manifest by the 
code and adoption of the system of cu- 
|mulative codification.” 
| The statutes repealed by the bili relate 
to the following subjects: 

Hours of business in certain govern- 
ment departments; furnishing depart- 
ment reports to printer; land scrip; right 
|to retirement after 40 years in'commis- 
sioned service of Army; officers to com- 
mand tactical units of Engineer Corps; 
revenues from privileges and donations ~ 
| of land in Yosemite National Park; do- 
nations of land in Mount Rainier, Mesa 
Verde and Crater Lake National Parks; 
leases of land in Wind Cave National 
| Park and disposition of funds; proceeds 
,of revenues from Glacier National Park; 
clearance of vessels laden with live-oak 
timber. 

Lands in Florida reserved for naval 
purposes; restoration to public domain 
of naval reservations; purchase of sup- 
plies for Indian Service and warehouses 
for goods; homestead entry of lands in 
Utah, withdrawn or classified as oil 
| lands; payment of officers for horses lost; 
purchase and accountability for arms and 
equipment of National Guard; retired 
| rank and pay of officers of Civil War. 
Certified copies of records of General 
|Land Office; bond and oath of deputy 
surveyor of public lands; second home- 
| stead entries where first not perfected; 
payment. of reclamation construction 





charges; sale and disposal of public 
lands; contracts for survey of public 
lands; selection of phosphate or oil lands 
| by Idaho under indemnity and other land 
grants. 

Assistants to Chief of Bureau of In- 
sular Affairs; term of office, etc., of no- 
taries public in Alaska; historical li- 


pose of protecting the rights of these/is peculiarly significant. If, from his} 
plaintiffs, and all other stockholders sim-|examination or other satisfactory evi- 
jlarly situated, it is necessary that a re-! dence, the Commissioner discovered that 
ceiver be appointed for the purpose of|the solvency of any insurance company 
taking full charge of the affairs of the|has been impaired, or that its affairs 
Federal Reserve Life Insurance Com-|are in an unsound condition, before he 
pany, disposing of its assets, taking such’ shall make public the fact of its impaired 
action as may be necessary under the di-| soiveney, or of its unsound condition, he | 


rected to the Commissioner of Insurance, | 
commanding his attendance in the dis-| 
trict court on Sept. 3, 1930, to testify on } 
the matters involved in plaintiffs’ peti- 
tion, and that— 

«“* * * You, Charles F. Hobbs, Insur- 
ance Commissioner, are then and there to 
bring and have with you the report made | 


where seized in places where the goods subject to the tax are being manufactured. 


a a led at ‘ 
ete Se, ake Sromeaes Seton: See | Ryan, etc., v. United States; C. C. A. 9, No. 6184, Nov. 17, 1930. 


|to the officer or department; the State} 
‘authority is empowered to demand the} 
!eorrection or elimination of methods of | 
| business considered wrongful or pre- | 
|carious, * * * These statutes are passed | 
‘for the benefit of the corporations as | 


Landlord and tenant—Eviction—Constructive eviction—Lessor’s failure to defend 
or give bond in abatement proceedings— 

A lessor’s failure to defend in abatement proceedings by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in which the premises were “padlocked” for a period of one year, be- 


he | Tection of this court to cancel all stock} 


well as the public. (p. 1440.) 


cause of the sale of liquor on the premises by the employes of a sublessee, and 


to the Insurance Commissioner of the}. od : _ 
State of Kansas concerning the investi- | Heeally ayy at pe A tb Ss 
gation made of the affairs of the Fed- | W'" Ing Up- Ce Siais of seid company. 
eral Reserve Life ae Company | Appointment of 
under the direction o e Insurance De-| Ps ¢ 
partment of the States of Kansas, Mis-| Receiver Asked 
souri and Indiana, and this do you in no| f 
wise omit, under penalty of law.” jder of this court appointing a receiver 
On Sept. 3, 1930, defendants filed a de-|for the defendant, the Federal Reserve 
murrer to plaintiffs’ petition on various; Life Insurance Company, for a further 
grounds: order dire ‘ing said receiver to take 


“Wherefore, plaintiffs pray for an or-| 


shall give the company some time to set | “M . 

os ; -.| “Many of the statutes expressly pro-| 
its corporate affairs to rights; and if| vide that a receiver shail ant be ap- | 
there is an unreasonable delay in re-| pointed over any such corporation except | 
storing its solvency, or in getting its| at the instance of the State authority | 
affairs into conformity with the law, he|t 9 whom is given the right, or even, in 
may revoke its license and communicate | a proper case, the duty,/of making the | 


the fact to the Attorney General, whose | application. But, whether there is such | 
;duty it shall then be to commence such) an express provision in the statute or| 


jan action as the three plaintiffs herein | not, it is generally held, on the grounds | 


;seek to prosecute upon their private|and for the reasons above indicated, | 
mitiative. that such statutes provide an exclusive | 


to execute a bond for the reopening of the premises, did not constitute con- 
structive eviction relieving the lessee of the obligation to pay rent under the 
lease. 


Harrison et al. v. Fregger et al.; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6727 


27, 


Nov. 26, 19380. 


Mining—Leases—Removal of equipment by lessee—Commencement of period of 
removal—Forfeiture of lease— 

Lessee was required to remove mining equipment which he had placed on 
the leased premises within six months after the forfeiture of the lease for 
the default by the lessee, under a provision of the lease providing for removal 


“Firs That the court has no juris- 
diction of. the subject matter of the ac- 
tion. 

“Second: That the plaintiffs have no 
legal capacity to sue. 

“Phird: That the petition does not 


charge of said company and its affairs, 
jand to make an immediate sale of its 
' assets, including the reinsurance, to bring 
| such actions as may be necessary to can- 
{cel stock illegally issued; to bring 
i such further actions as May be necessary 


Presumably the Commissioner has | 
given orders to the defendant company | 
to get rid of its bad investments and to| 
restore its capital and rehabilitate its | 
reserves; and we must presume that the| 
corporation's progress in complying with | 


method for. bringing such institutions | 
under a receivership and that the courts | 
have not authority to appoint receivers | 
at the instance of any other applicant.” | 
(p. 1442.) 

Cases supporting the text just quoted, | 


forfeiture as well as by lapse of time. 


on car owner by seven men in garage— 


Newlands et al. v. Ellis et al.; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29344, Nov. 8, 1980. 


within six. months after termination, since the lease could be terminated by 


Municipal corporations—Torts—Liability for damages caused by mobs—Assault 


brary and museum in Alaska; bond of 
Secretary of Territory of Alaska; road 
overseers and districts in Alaska; exten- 
sion of franchise to women in Alaska; 
Board of Ordnance and Fortification of 
|the Army. 

The numbers of the sections of the 
United States Code, under the different 
titles, which are repealed by the law 
follow: 

_ Title 5, sec. 26, 107; title 7, sec. 306; 
title 10, sec, 182, 941; title 16, sec. 42, 50, 
56, 106, 116, 135, 143, 144, 180, 597, 598, 


| 599, 600; title 25, sec. 94, 103; title 30, 


sec, 111-113; title 31, sec, 208; title 32, 
sec, 32; title 34, sec. 391, 392, 293, 682, 
683; title 43, sec. 19, 20, 21, 61, 62, 63, 


181, 476, 672, 677, 683, 684, 685, 686, 687, 
754, 755, 756, 764, 765,767, 771, 860; 
| title 46, sec. 99; title 48; sec. 28, 42, 65, 
car an’ 618; title 50, sec. 11, 12, 13, 


Where the purchaser of an automobile drove it into the garage of the dealers 
from whom he had purchased it for repairs with a sign attac thereto stat- 
ing that he had purchased the car from such dealers and was sorry, and on his 
objection to the removal of the sign by the dealers’ employes, a fight ensued 
in which seven men struck, kicked and beat him, and knocked him down and 
severely injured him, the seven men constituted a mob within the meaning of 
a Kansas statute making cities liable for damages caused by the action of 
mobs within their corporate limits. 


Seigler v. City of Kansas City; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29393, Nov. 8, 1930. 





state facts sufficient to constitute a cause; to cancel the certificate of indebtedness | those orders is satisfactory to the Com-|also contra thereto and criticizing it, | 
of action.” | to the Farmers National Life Insurance! missioner; and so long as that officer | are cited in the briefs of counsel, but | 

On Oct. 1, 1930, the trial court over- Company of America, and to recover all | does not abuse his discretion nor neg-.| the demands upon our time will not per- | 
ruled the demurrer. On the same day 2n money paid to the Farmers National Life | lect his official duty, neither these plain-| mit us to analyze them here. Moreover, 
appeal was taken thereon, and by order Insurance Company of America; to wind /| tiffs, nor the trial court, nor this court,|as we have said, the legal question with 
of this court proceedings in the district; up the affairs of said company, and to | may supersede his authority nor inter-| which we have to deal is governed by) 
court were stayed until the propriety of | perform such other duties as may from|fere with these very matters intrusted| our local statutes. Counsel for plain- | 


: ; . 9 | . , 2 : : 
its ruling on the demurrer could be re-' time to time be directed by the court. |to his official supervision and regulation| tiffs state that this action was brought | 
viewed. 


: Did the foregoing petition state 4/under the literal provisions of the insur-| by virtue of the authority of the fifth | 
To determine that question the allega- cause of action which could be main-j ance code. | subdivision of section 255 of the civil | 


tions of plaintiffs’ petition must be ex- tained at the instance of these three! [t is very obvious, we think, that such|}code (R. S. 60-1201), which provides | 
| 
amined at some length. It is alleged that plaintiffs holding an aggregate of 15/ an action as plaintiffs seek to maintain| that a receiver may be apointed by the | 
the defendant is a domestic insurance _— * am, oF the par value of $10) seriously interferes with the discharge | district court— 
corporation organized in 1919 with a capi- for each share? lof the official duties imposed upon the| In the cases provided in this code and 
tal of $100,000 divided into 10,000 shares’ It is the contention of defendants that | Commissioner of Insurance. Indeed, the|by. special statutes when a_ corporation 
of the par value of $10 each. These shares {it did not. They contend that under/ filing of this ill-advised action has al-|*.”.” is insolvent, or in imminent danger | 
were sold at a premium, and thereafter|the provisions of the insurance code|ready frustrated in some degree the | of, inasivener, or has forfeited its corpo- | 
the capital was repeatedly increased and! (Laws of 1927, ch. 231) all the matters} wise purposes of the insurance code Naar ape ieSar tot ss 
additional issues of stock were sold until| alleged in plaintiff’s petition are under | The shotaae otsihaeaiahes at ‘ As we have apen, neweret,, 6 plain- 
the company had acquired a capital and} the supervisory jurisdiction of the Com-jso damaging to the prestige of an insur tiffs’ action interferes with the exercise| 
surplus of $600,000. In 1925 the corpora-| missioner of Insurance; and where, as | ance cospesation as that aleged in lain. (of. Se sutaerey seated in Se oe 
tion again undertook to increase its capi-| in this case, there has been neither fraud, | tiffs’ etition ‘shall not be si¢ e cers. of Insurance and with the per- 
tal and authorized an issue of 10,000) corruption nor official delinquency on | senior eae ‘the adie nent corporation (een of his duty in dealing with the) 
additional shares, but that project has/his part, his jurisdiction over the affairs | shall 7 nie. . ‘ty | aueged corporate delinquencies of de- 
t b ried into effect F ‘of the defendant com in the fi nic ners med . rennenetle opportunity |fendant according to his own discretion | 
not been carrie L : eaten te ae I aati ha h die | to correct. such a condition of its affairs;| within the mandatory guidance of the| 
Profits From Use of trict court is without jurisdiction to med. |°ut,by, the filing of this action all these | insurance code. | 
Company's Assets Claimed idle with the company’s affairs at the|Oanie ie ‘eeeeepne dee ae the) That code is a later expression of the| 
It is alleged that in 1928 three persons,!' suit of private persons holding a trivial es ae cir Judicial as~ | legislative will than the subdivision of | 
Wilson, Merritt and Henning, who then; amount of its capital stock. : certainment and before the defendant | the civil code relied on by plaintiffs, and 
’ tg a ee Se at teal | 1 ilass ee a ci ,,company has had a reasonable oppor-/}to the extent that the two statutes can- | 
held the offices of president, vice presi-| For the purpose of determining the tunity to undo: th Sacrief caus he | : . | 
dent and general attorney of the defend-| propriety of the demurrer, the allega- | 4 . 7 ee ee. See caused by | not be harmonized the earlier enactment | 
ant company, entered into a conspiracy | tions of the petition must be deemed to | np srlemenmemeN of its affairs. _ |must yield to the later, and the provi- 
with one Bushman, pursuant to whicn' be true. The demurrer also searches the | iffs’ oe. ee a ae take plain- sions of the “insuranse code are con- 
$400,000 of Liberty Bonds belonging to!entire record and takes cognizance of a ata a of fect ds true, for the | trolling. (Arkansas City v. Turner, | 
the defendant were withdrawn from the} plaintiffs’ subpoena duces tecum directed | 7h" cee St the demerrer; but the | State Auditor, 116 Kan. 407, 226 Pac. 
custody of the State Treasurer, on ap-|to the present Commissioner of Insur- | egislature realized quite clearly that| 1009.) pacaits 
proval of the Commissioner of Insur-| ance. |the public understands naught of the| But the 5th subdivision of the code 
ace, who at that time was William R.| From its recitals the significant fact | ‘echnical significance of a demurrer; and ; section just quoted contemplates the pos- | 
Baker, which bonds (it may be inferred|is gleaned that an official investigation | h®ving intrusted the powers of super-| sibility of cases providing for receivers | 
but is not alleged) were delivered to|of the affairs of defendant company has| 'S!0" and visitation of life insurance | under special statutes. In a ease of in-} 
aber. been made by the insurance departments | C°™Panies @pon a public officer who must | solvency or threatened insolveney of an 
Bushman executed a mortgage to the of the States of Kansas, Missouri and | be @ “person well versed and experienced | insurance company a receiver, is not to 
Gefendant company for $400,000 cover-| Indiana, and that a repoyt thereof is al-|i™ the business of insurance and matters |be appointed, nor asked for, until the| 
ing lands in Michigan, which were not| ready in the hands of the Insurance Com-|T¢lating thereto” (R. S. Supp. 40-109),| Commissioner of Insurance hag given his 
worth more than $160,000 at the date of | missioner, | it manes " weld that the Legislature did ae to the po a Pl set its cor- 
execution. These Liberty Bonds were}! . : i not intend that the courts of this State | porate affairs in order and to correct its) 
sold and Bushman loaned the proceeds, Presumptions of Lau |should be used to give adverse publicity | Shortcomings, nor thereafter until the| 
$400,000, to Wilson, Merritt and Hen-| Favor Commissioner oe, financial and eae affairs of | Cetngeeas ee has ee a veh. 
ela 4 . shee eaons . . |a life insurance ec: , oss i iled | 8 e opportunity to c ly rewith. | 
carer Spe hesoue et ee se ee presumes that a public offi-| to Stoel oe cane naninans caitine tie! ut it © sareat thet ‘the stockholders 
surchased the stock of the Farmers Na- ee do his duty, and therefore this | reasonable time granted to it for that| have po power to compel the Commis- 
} court is bound to deal with legal 
tional Life Insurance Company, of el o deal with the legal) purpose by the Insurance Commissioner. | SioneMof Insurance to take steps to set 
ional Life Insurance Company, Of question before us with the presumption | ; ai "|to rights the mi i 
Huntington, Ind., and sold the reinsur-|that the Commissioner of Ins te tal These matters are so thoroughly cov- |‘ Tights the mismanaged affairs of an 
ance of that company to this defendant’ faithfully discharging hi official di ty ered by statute that the conclusion we |!8urance company. We hold otherwise./ ment Co., Inc. v. Leinbach. Dis- 
ahy Gischarging his official Guty | reach does not need citation of analogous | The law of this State does not counte-| missed for want of prosecution Oct. 21, 


corporation. |with reference to the alleged delin-| ra 7 oe Ps . 2 4 
: aot io : : : ged delin ; ’ » : . 
At the time this sale was effected,’ quencies of the defendant company. The decisions to sustain it. The bench and | nance the probability that a public officer | 1980 


' Judges Nominated in List 
Submitted by President 


President Hoover has just sent to 
| the Senate a list of nominations, in- 
cluding that of David H. Kincheloe, Dem- 
ocrat, formerly of Madisonville, Ky., for- 
| mer Representative in Congress, to be a 
| judge of the United States Customs 
| Court. 
| Toygbe United States Circuit Judge, 
J. Whitaker Thompson, 


} 


Summary of opinions published in full text ix this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
ca e 

Federal and State Court Decisions |) tixi Cieuit:.’ 

To be United States Marshals: Thomas 
J. Kennamer, of Alabama, northern dis- 
trict of Alabama; Charles D. Jones, of 
Alaska, Division No, 2, District of 
| Alaska; Lynn Smith,-of Alaska, division 
| No. 4, District of Alaska; Fred S. Pul- 
|ver, of New York, Eastern District of 
New York; James C. McGregor, of Penn- 
i sylvania, Western District of Pennsyl- 
| vania. 

To be Recorder of the General Land 
| Office: Mrs. Emma L. Warren, of Idaho; 
| vice Mrs. Mabel P. LeRoy, resigned. 


| dyed furs, 1573200, same, Process of bl 
jing and dyeing furs, D, ©, S. D. N. Y., 
| Doe, E 53-184, Steinfur Patents Corp. v. 
P. Singer & Bros., et al. 
Oct. 29, 1930. 

1564378, ) 


1573200. (See 
1578415. (See 1012820.) 
(See 1698566.) 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


.Insurance—Insurance companies—Regulation and control—Mismanagement of 
corporations—Action by stockholders—Receivers—Supervision of insurance 
commissioner— 


A petition of three stockholders of a Kansas life insurance company who owned 

an aggregate of 15 shares of the par value of $10 per share, which alleged that 
the company had been mismanaged, that its capital and surplus of $600,000 had 
been dissipated, that its reserves had been improvidently invested and that its 
solvency had been impaired by reason of the gross mismanagement, did not 
warrant the appointment of a receiver for the company, on the company’s de- 
murrer to the poy in the absence of allegations that the insurance commis- 
sioner was guilty of fraud, corruption or official delinquency in his supervision 
of the company’s affaris, since the court was required to presume that the com- 
missioner was faithfully performing his duties with reference to the alleged 
delinquencies of the company, and that upon discovery, from examination or 
other satisfactory evidence. that the solvency of the company had been impaired, 
he would order the company to get rid of its bad investments and restore its 
capital and rehabilitate its reserves, in accordance with his duties under the 
provisions of the insurance code.—Wright et al. v. The Federal Reserve Life 
Insurance Co. et al. (Kans. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 3052, Dec. 6, 1930. 


Notice of Patent Suits 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
sec, 4921, R. S.. as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 


each. 


. 


Discontinued 


| 


1592030. 
1600324, A. Dorsey, Switch 
|1751542, same, Clock, filed Oct. 25, 1930, 
D. C.; S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 56-156, A. Dorsey 
|v. Crannell, Nugent & Kranzer. 

1630639, T. . Taylor, vrip sheet, filed 


Oct. 30, 1930, D. C., S&S. D, N. Y., Doc. B 
Co. v. 


56/184, Keystone, Roofing Mfg. 
Levitan. 
1641620, H. P. Brown, Continuous inter 
jfold packet, 1786427, E. K. Bottle, Con- 
| struction facilitating multiple carbon sepa- 
jration and control, filed Oct. 30, 1930, D. 
;C., & D. N. Y¥., Doe, E 56/185, American 
|Sales Book Co., Ltd. v. The Autographic 
| Register Co. 

1669640, B. C. Warlick, Indoor golf, D. C., 
S. D. N. ¥., Doe. E 55/390, B. C. Warlick, 


et al. v. T, Speed. Consent decree for plaintiff 
Oct. 30, 1930, 


1689732, 1691661, (See Re. 16422.) 


mechanism, 


‘ 

| 1012820, C. B, Cory, Golf game, 1891306, 
R, Eliaser, Game, 1573415, Mendes & Lan- 
ners, Toy golf game, D. C., E. D. Mich., 8. 
Div., Doc. 2531, Chester-Pollard Amuse- 


equity rule 57 Oct. 29, 1930, 

1153775, F. Gailer, Book sewing machine, 
filed Oct. 27, 1980, D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doe. 
E 56/157, W. H. Rodemaekers & Son Co. 
jet al. v. Dess & Talan Co., Inc. 

1153902. (See 1082870.) 
1180856, 1180858, C. .F. Lefever, Liquid 


| 





Noy. 30, 1928, the Indiana company had | jnsurance code confers comprehensive 
$40,000,000 of insurance in force; the| powers on the Commissioner to control 
sale price was $26 per $1,000 of insur-'and regulate the manner in which in- 
ance, making the total consideration! surance 
$1,083,000; but by the terms of the pur-) business. (R. S. Supp. 40-103.) 

chase contract the price therefor was to| He has supervision over the sale of 
be paid out of 75 per cent of the proceeds ‘their stock and over their obligations. 
of. the insurance thus taken over from the (R. S, Supp. 40-104.) With his consent, 
Indiana company, plus 5 per cent interest’ insurance companies may reinsure risks 
on deferred payments. of other insurance companies. (R. 

It is alleged that the money used to| Supp. 40-221.) Securities deposited with 
purchase the stock of the Indiana com-|the State Treasurer as required of do- 
pany was in fact the money of the de-) mestic life insurance companies can only 
fendant company and that it is equitably | be 
entitled to the benefits of the original! 40-401) and the net reserve 
contract of purchase, and that the mort-|jcies and annuity bonds 
gage given by Bushman should be > 
celed. It is also alleged that of the| 
mortgages taken over by defendant as 
part of the assets of the Indiana com-| 
pany $753,157.29 thereof are past due 
and in default. 

Plaintiffs further allege that sometime, | 
date not stated, the defendant company 
“held” mortgages aggregating $41,550 
given (by whom not stated) for the pur- 
chase of the stock of the Commonwealth 
Five Insurance Company, which trans-| 
action was negotiated through the con- 
nivance of one Frank Travis, treasurer 
of the defendant company; and that pay- 
ment of these mortgages )is being re-| 
sisted by their makers, and are of doubt- ' 
ful value. 

Plaintiffs also allege that— 

“The defendant, the Federal Reserve | 
Life Insurance Company, has either | 
loaned direct to B, Frank Bushman, now | 


companies shall conduct 


of all pol- 
must be de- 


State Treasurer (R. S. Supp. 40-404) 
and can only be surrendered or ex- 
changed upon his sanction (R. S. Supp. 
40-405, 406). 

Each policy of insurance or annuity 
bond requires his certificate under seal 
of his office, reciting that it is secured 
by bonds or notes and mortgages de- 
posited with the State Treasurer in an 
amount equal to its full legal reserye., 
(R. S. Supp. 40-407.) Every life in- 
surance company doing business in this 
State is required to make annual reports 
to the Commissioner of Insurance upon 
blank forms furnished by him (R. 8. 
Supp. 40-409), and all such companies 
must make prompt and truthful answers 
to inguiries made by him concerning 
aon corporate affairs (R. S. Supp. 40- 
225). 

He is authorized to examine into the 


their! 


S.| Mutual 


withdrawn upon his order (R. 8. Supp. | 


can-|livered to him to be deposited with the} 


bar are aware how greatly the State’s| 


visitation have been extended over busi- 
jhess enterprises in the last decade or | 
,two, especially those kinds of business | 
| which are public or quasi-public in their | 
| nature. (State, ex rel., v. Railway Co., 76 
Kan. 467, 92 Pac. 606, 216 U. S, 262, 54) 
L. Ed, 472; German Alliance Ins. Co. v. | 
| Kansas, 233 U. S. 389, 58 L, Ed. 1011; | 
Film Corp. v. Ohio Indus’l 
|Comm., 236 U. 8S. 230, 59 L. Ed. 5652; 
| Mutual Film Corp. v. Kansas, 236 U. S. 
| 248, 59 L. Ed. 561; State, ex rel., v. 
Postal Telegraph Co., 96 Kan. 298, 150} 
| Pac. 544. See, also, Aetna Ins. Co. v.| 
| Travis, 130 Kans. 2, 285 Pac. 522. | 
| Contemporaneous with the expansion 
jof governmental power over corporate | 
| business and the imposition of important 
duties on the State’s own officials in rela- 
| tion thereto, a tendency to limit the offi- 
cious meddling on the part of others in 
their affairs may ajso be noted: (Feess 


fries v. Bacastow, 90 Kan. 495, 135 Pac. 


| 


|y. Bank, 84 Kan. 828, 115 Pac. 563; Jef- | 


583; City of Parsons v. Water Supply & | 


will not do his duty. He must do it, 


legitimate powers of supervision and| Under penalty of ouster or impeachment | densation product and method of preparing 


for official dereliction. 

The statute says that whenever it ap- 
pears to the Insurance Commissioner on 
satisfactory evidenze that the solvency 
of an insurance company has been im- 
paired, or that it is doing business in 
violation of law, or that its affairs are 
in an unsound condition, that officer 
shall—not may—proceed to have such 
matters put to rights if that can be done, 
otherwise a receivership anda winding | 
up is to follow as the insurance code | 
provides. 

The plaintiff do not intimate that | 
they laid the matters alleged in their 


petition before the Insurance Commis- 
sioner. They do not allege that being 
apprised of the status of the: company’s 
affairs in the report of the examination 
made by his own department, in col- 
laboration with the insurance officials | 
of the States of Missouri and Indiana, 
| he has been derelict in requiring the de- | 
|fendant company to mend its ways and 
to set about the restoration of its finan- | 





Power Co., 104 Kan, 294, 178 Pac, 488; 
Telephone Association v. Telephone Co., 
107 Kan. 169, 190 Pac. 747; Labette 
County Comm’rs v. Peterson, 118 Kan. 
660, 235 Pac. 848; Kansas Gas & Elec. 
Co. v. Public Serv. Comm., 124 Kan. 690, 
| 261 Pac, 592.) 

In 2 Tardy’s Smith on Receivers, 1438, 
it is said: 

“There is, however, a class of corpore- 
| tions, such as insurance companies, ben- 
efit and fraternal societies, building and 





ces, nor that the defendant company has 
been recalcitrant and disobedient to the 
requirements of the Insurance Commis- 
sioner. 

It therefore epesrs that defendants’ | 
demurrer to plaintiffs’ petition was good 
on all the grounds pleaded, and it should | 
| have been sustained. The judgment of 
the district court is reversed and the 
cause, remanded with instructions to set 


jaside its ruling on the demurrer, and 
to sustain it, and to dismiss the action, 


} 





| Box Co. 


1020593, J. ‘gun, D. C. E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doe. 3297, 
| Daisy Mfg. Co. v. All-Metal Products Co. 
or | Disssipene by consent on merits Oct. 24, 
| 1930. 

1180858. (See 1180856.) 

1225051, H. M. Peters, Portable electric 
lamp, filed Oct. 24, 1980, D. C. Conn. (New 
Haven), Doc. E 2095, Faries Mfg. Co. yw, 
Greist Mfg. Co. 

1276920, F. F. Hopkins, Refuse burner, D, 
C. Wash. (Seattle), Doc. 612, F. F. Hopkins 
v. Springer Mill Co. et al. 
granted Oct. 28, 1930, 


W. Aylsworth, Phenolic con- 


same, 1098608, same, Enamel lacquer 
varnish, 1088475, L. H. Baekeland, Process 
of making insoluble bodies derived from | 
phenol alcohols, D. C. S. D. N. Y., Doc, E 
46-74, Bakelite Corp. v. General Plestics, 
Inc. All patents held valid, 1098608 held | 
infringed Oct. 28, 1930. 
1031864, H. Pauling, Method of concen- | 
trating aqueous solutions of nitric acid, D. 
C, Dela., Doc. E. 738, Southern Electro 
Chemical Co. v. Tibize Artificial Silk Co. 
Sf Amorics. Consent decree dismissing bill D.C, E. D. Mich. 8. Div., Doc. 2765, A. J 
1038475, 1098608 (See 1020593.) | eelee v. Vistar. Pore neetas vie Hiauelaped 
eee aE Pe AVeuoye, or want of prosecution Oct. 23, 1930. 
amie H * Fendaltiy, Beek peaperst | 1852506, E. E. Fowler, Filing one indexing 
" ”, * + * . 8s le, ° ” ue . ; A 5 re . ‘4 © € C. 3. 
Mich., 8. Div., Doc, 8986, Houde Engineering | Ohi "Wr Div’ Dow. 'Postindes: Go. ing, 
Coen. ©. Gabriel Genbhos Mfg. Co., rg vy. International Visible Systems Corp. 
. er equity rule 57 Oct. 24,| “1391306. (See 1012820.) 
1402309. (See 1092870.) 


1930. 
1092870, Spillman & Mooers, Piston for 1426115. (See 1087017.) 
explosion engines or motors, 1163902, G. E. 1449449, J. H. Sayres, Line-throwing gun, 
Franquist, Piston, 1402309, L. P. Mooers,|D. C., S. D, N. Y., Doe. E 27/286, J. H. 
Piston for internal combustion motor, | Sayres v. Stewart Davit & Equipment Corp. 
Consent decree for plaintiff Oct. 31, 1930, 


1763528, F. Jardine, Piston, filed Oct. 24, 
1930, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doe. 3561, 1584478, W. J. Wiswall, Manifolding book, 
filed Oct. 29, 1930, D. C., S. D. Calif., C, 


The Cleveland Trust Co. v. The Lawrence- 
Div., Doc. S-638-C, American Sales Book Co. 


Ohio Co., et al. 
1125476, G. Claude, System of illuminat-|v. R. M, Breeden (Los Angeles Register & 
ing by luminescent tubes, D. C., E. D, Mich.,| Printing Co.). 
8. Div., Doe: 3170, The Bellows-Claude Neon 1666814, J. D’Orio, Game, filed Oct. 28, 
Co., et al. v. Walker & Co. Dismissed by con-| 1930, D. C., W. D, Wash., N. Div., Doc. 776, 
sent on merits Oct, 28, 1930. J. D’Orio v. G. B. Graham & Co., Ine. 
1128145, Inwood & Lavenberg, Means for 
making box blanks, filed Oct. 29, 1930, D. C., 
8. D. Tex. (Houston), Doc. 422, Wirebounds 


|and similar playing surface, filed Aug, 18, 
Patents Co. et al. v. Continental Wirebound ! 


1930, D. C,, E. D. Pa., Doe, 6188, National 
| Pipe Products Corp., et al., v. A. L. Martin. 

1697368, O. H. Hansen, Can filling ma- 
chine, filed Oct. 30, 1930, D. C., E. D. Wis. 
(Milwaukee), Doc, 3017, Hansen Canning 
Machinery Corp. ¥. Rockfield Canning. Co. 

1564378, H. Stein, et al., Bleached and 


1153089, W. Jay, Fuel feeding device for 
internal combustion engines, D. C,, E. D. 
Mich,, 8. Div., Doc. 3635, W. Jay et al. v. 
National Products, iic, Dismissed under 





Injunction 


1290060, A. J. Boland, Enameling furnace, | 


1559520, T. M. Fairbairn, Putting green | Th 


_ 1698566, R. J. Simpson, Case for measur- 
ing tapes, Des. 71267, same, Measuring tape, 
1592030, A. Langsner, Tape reel, D. C. Dela. 
Doe. E 727, The L. 8. Starrett Co. v. E. 
ietzgen Co.. onsent decree ismissi 
bill Oct. 30, 1980. rene 
1702318, P. J. Rossman, Claim check for 
parking stations, D. C., E. D. Wis. (Mil- 
waukee), Doc. 2874, Badger Auto Service 
Co., Inc, ¥. Central Parking Stations, Inc. 
Decree for plaintiff Oct. 24, 1930. 
_ 1730399, C. P. Wetmore, Reamer, D. C., 
E. D. Wis, (Milwaukee), Doc, 2898, Wetmore 
Reamer Co, v. Waukesha Tool Corp. Con- 


. {Sent decree for defendant, dismissing bill 


Oct. 28, 1930. 


1731967, L. J. Antonsen, Paper excelsior 
|machine, filed Sept. 22, 1930, D. C.. N. D, 


D. | Calif. (San Francisco), Doe, 2689-S, L. J, 


Antonsen v. J. Scherman (Western Paper 
Stock Co.). 

1736427. (See 1641620.) 

1751542, (See 1600324.) 

1763523. (See 1092870.) 

Re, 16422, O. Johnson, Adhesive, 1689732, 
1691661. Laucks & Davidson, Vegetable glue 
and method of making same, D. C., W. D, 
Wash., N. Div., Doe. (874) 691, I. F. Laucks, 
Inc., v. G, H. Osgood et al. Decree for 
plaintiff Oct. 20, 1930. Doc. (379) 690, I. 
F. Laucks, Inc., vw. Balfour Guthrie & Co, 
jet al. Decree as above. 

Re, 16736, H. O. McMillan, Clamp for con- 
crete column forms, filed Oct. 29, 1930, D. 
C., 8. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. EB 709, H. O. 
McMillan (M. & M. Wire Clamp Co.) y. 

e H. W. Roos Co. 

Des. 71257. (See 1698566.) 

T. M. 87202, General Roofing Mfg. (o 
| Roofing, ‘fT. M. 103781, same, Merchar 
\appeal filed May 27, 1930, C. C. A., 34 Cir 
Doe, 448%, Certain-Teed Products Corp. y. 
Philadelphia & ‘Suburban Mortgage = Guar. 
‘antee Co. 

T, M, 108781. (See T, M. 87202.) 


| 


’ 
idise, 








Avrnoriep StaTeMENTS ONLY Ans PreseNTED Hearn, BENG ; 


PusLisuep Without COMMENT BY THE 


Decision Affirms 
Property Value 
Set by Tax Board 


Taxpayer’s Use of Formula| 
In Estimate on Clay De- 
posits Rejected in View of 
More Definite Data 


| 

San Francisco, Calif—The Board of 
Tax Appeal’s finding as to the Mar. 1, 
1918, value of certain clay deposits 
should be accepted, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit held in 
this case. It was necessary to determine 
such value in order to compute the proper 
deduction for depletion to which the tax- 
payer was entitled, the opinion explained. 

The petitioner worked out the value 
by formula, but whatever use that for-| 
mula had, it had no application when the | 
i evidence was conclusive, the court | 
ruled, | 





SIMONS Brick COMPANY | 


Vv. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 
No. 6082. 
Upon petition to review an order of the| 
Board of Tax Appeals. j 
I. BLair Evans for petitioner; G. A, 
Younequist, SEWALL Key, JOHN H. 
McEvers, JoHN MacC. Hupson, C. M. 
Cuarest and Dewitt M. EVANS for 
respondent. < 
Before RupKIN and WiBur, Circuit 
Judges, and KERRIGAN, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 24, 1930 | 
KERRIGAN, District Judge.—Petitioner 
is a California corporation engaged in 
the business gf manufacturing brick and 
tile. Prior to Mar. 1, 1918, the cor- 
poration had acquired four tracts of 
clay land. The present controversy re- 
lates solely to the proper rate at which 
the allowance for depletion of these! 
lands shall be computed. The Board of| 
Tax Appeals determined that a reason-| 
able allowance for depletion was $0.0444' 
per ton The petitioner claims a rate! 
of $0.14. ; | 
The applicable statute is section 234) 
(a) (9), Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921, 
which provides: : : | 
“Sec, 234(a). That in computing the) 
net income of a corporation subject to 
the tax imposed by section 230 there| 
shall be allowed as deductions: | 





“(9) In the case of mines, oil and| 
gas wells, other natural. deposits, and 
timber, a reasonable allowance for de-| 
pletion and for depreciation of improve-| 
ments, according to the peculiar condi-| 
tions in each case, based upon cost, in-| 
cluding cost of development not other- 
wise deducted: Provided, that in the case! 
of such properties acquired prior to) 
Mar. 1, 1913, the fair market value of 
the property (or the taxpayer’s interest| 
therein) on that date shall be taken in 
lieu of cost up to that date: * * *” 

All of the factors necessary to the| 
computation of the depletion allowance| 
are stipulated to, except the value of| 
the four tracts of land referred to above| 
on Mar. 1, 1913. The Board found the| 
land to have a value of $725 per acre| 
as of that date; the petitioner would fix 
the value at $2,286.66 e acre. 

Board’s Ruling Favored | 

The finding as to the value of these) 
lands was a finding of fact. Heiner v.| 
Crosby, 24 Fed. (2d) 191. The decision 
of the Board of Tax Appeals will there- 
fore not be disturbed if there is any| 
substantial evidence to support it. Be- 
deil y. Commissioner, 30 Fed. (2d) 622; 
Royal Packing Co. v. Commissioner, 22 
Fed. (2d) 536. 

The evidence shows that the four| 
tracts were purchased separately be- 
tween 1905 and 1912, at prices. rang-| 
ing from $138 to $725 per acre. The) 
four pieces totaled 189 acres. The last| 
purchase was of 50 acres on Oct. 11,| 
1912, the price being $725 per acre.| 

Joseph Simons, president of petitioner| 

at the time of this purchase, testified! 

that he conducted the negotiations lead-| 
ing up to this purchase; that he consid-| 
ered that he “paid all it was worth”;| 

and that he considered the Mar. 1, 1913, 

value to have been approximately the| 

same, The seller of the tract was a) 

cattle company, which, however, was 

apparently fully aware that it -was sell-| 
ing this property, not for grazing land, | 
but for a reserve clay supply for brick-| 
making purposes, as the deed convey- 
ing title contained a restriction against| 
the use of the property for brickmak-| 
ing for a period of five years. The tract| 
adjoined 100 acres of land bought by 
petitioner in 1906, upon which a plant 
was situated at the time of the pur- 
chase. The parties to the sale dealt at 
arms’ length, both willing, but neither 
compelled to buy and sell. The clay 
deposits in the various tracts being stb- 
stantially similar, the Board valued al] 
of the lands as of Mar. 1, 1913, on the 
basis of the price paid for something 
more than one-fourth of the acreage 
five and a half months prior to that 
date. There is additional evidence in 
‘the record, some of it from vetitioner, 
as to the value of these properties at 
later dates and the cost of subsequent | 
acquisitions which affords a check upon) 
the value found as of Mar. 1, 1913, and 

which corroborates the finding. 
Taxpayer's Computation 

Petitioner, however, contends that the 
value t@us found represents the value of 

“surface acreage” only, and not the 
value of the actual clay deposit. To 
determine this value, petitioner makes a 
computation based upon what is known 
as Hoskold’s formula, attempting to_es- 
tablish the factors necessary to the cal- 
culation, chiefly by proving various re- 
tail sales of raw clay prior to Mar. 1, 

1913, This computation gives the 
higher figures for the acreage value in 

1913. for which petitioner contends, 

But, whatever the value of this for-| 

mula may be in cases where there is no 
other evidence of the value of deposits 
of minerals, etc., in place, and where 
the necessary factors are more clearly 
proved than in this case, this is not a| 
case for its application, Here there is 
other evidence of a definite character 
as to the actual value of the clay lands 
on Mar. 1, 1913, and this evidence, al- 
though it measures the value by price 
per acre, is not confined to what peti- 
tioner calls ‘surface acreage,” byt in- 
cludes the worth of the clay deposits, as 
is apparent from the summary of evi- 
dence ee above. ; 

The finding of the Board is supported 
by substantial evidence. The decision 
is affirmed. 


‘Polish Chemical Industry 


phuric acid is the most important 


ul . 
industrial chemical in the Polish chemi- 
ca} industry. It is estimated that two-| 
thirds of the total consumption is by the | 

rtilizer industry. Sulphuric | acid is 

Mduced in Poland by voasting zinc) 

bhide, found in large deposits in Upper} 
S (Department of Commerce.) 


| 





|to discourage by high taxation the brew- 


Unitep States DarLy 


Index and Digest _ 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


QYLLABI are 


8. Daily, 3053, Dec. 6, 1930. 


No wnpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or enrploye of the Bureae of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Inter pretation Given 


Taxing Mali Is Ad judged Erroneous 


Deduction Denied for Liquid Ingredients of Extract Under | 
Law to Discourage Prohibition Violations 


State of Michigan 


The interpretation which the Michigan 
authorities have been giving to the law 
of that State imposing a tax on malt is 
erroneous, the State Supreme Court has 
just held in a case entitled Haggerty v. 
Potter. 

Liquid malt extract is wort on which 
the tax is 25 cents per gallon, the opin- | 
ion ruled. The levy on malt syrup and 
malt extract is 5 cents per pound, and in 
computing the tax no deduction should 
1A. ean for the liquid ingredients, it was 
held. 

“By the addition of yeast, wort be- 
comes real beer,” the court said. “It is 
said that the purpose of the statute was 


ing of beer in violation of the prohibition 
law,” it continued. “The purpose would 
fail in its accomplishment if we adopted 
the theory of the State’s experts that in 
taxing ‘wort a distinction ought to be 
made between wort brewed from barley 
and wort brewed from a combination of 
barley with other cereals. It is about as 





are ae et a 
Decisions of Board| 


of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Dec. 5 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Docket No. 29677. 

In order to enable its foreign sub- 
sidiaries to meet competition in the 
sale of goods and thereby to con- 
tinue the outlet of the petitioner for 
its goods in the foreign market 
through such means, the petitioner 
found it necessary in 1923 to adjust 
and reduce the prices of inventory | 
on hand representing goods already 
paid for, making a refund for the dif- 
feremce through credits on unpaid 
bills. Held, that the credits repre- 
senting such payments are not cap- 
ital contributions, but constitute de- 
ductible loss. | 


Rebates to Adjust 


Tax Overassessments 


Company, 


Awards just amunced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of | 
claims of tax overassessments are sum-| 
marized as follows in full text: 


Estate of Daniel M. Burns | 
Estate of Daniel M. Burns, Arthur C. | 
Huston et al., executors, Woodland, Calif. | 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor | 
of the taxpayer is determined in the; 
amount of $24,533.06. 

Of the overassessment $22,870.18 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit under 
the provisions of Section 301(b), Reve-| 
nue of Act of 1926, representing the| 
amount of State inheritance taxes paid 
subsequent to the filing of the Federal 
estate tax return. 
tions 7O. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $1,662.88 results from the 





jremission of interest assessed on a defi- 


ciency in tax, since the determination of 

an overassessment results in a propor- 

tionate reduction of the interest. 
Estate of Teresa M. Deery 


Estate of Teresa M. Deery, John 1 | 
‘Recommendations of Commission Appointed by 1929. 
Legislature Include Addition of New Section 


Falahee et al., executors, New York, 
N. Y. An overassessment of estate tax 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined in 
the amount of $43,967.08. 

The overassesment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions Of Section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of_ the 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax 
return. Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions of Tax Cases 


The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue Amnounces his acquiescence in deci- 
sions Of the Board of Tax Appeals, the 
titles, docket numbers and citations of 
which follow: 

Anderson, Alden, 16058, 19-371. 

Barkley, G. C., 24352, 19-855. 

Knowlton, Charles €., estate of, 18884, 
18885, 18886, 18887, 18888, 19-947. 

Knowlton, Isabelle Hammond, administra- 
trix, 18884, 18885, 18886, 18887, 18888, 19-947. 

Lincoln, W. P., 24354, 19-855. 

Tulsa Oxygen Co., 20925, 18-1238. 

Western Bank & Trust Co., 18542, 29180, 
39948, 19-401¢@ 

_ The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decision of the 
States Board of Tax Appeals: 

Glass, Andrew, estate of, 28361, 19-378. 

gislloway, W. W., administrator, 28361, 


Customs Court Decisions , 
On Contested Duty Rates 


New York, Dec, 5.—The United States 
Customs Court, in overruling a@ protest 
of Best & Co.,, Fifth Avenue department 
store, reaches the conclusion that cer- 
tain imported wool golf hose was prop- 
erly taxed at the rate of 465 cents per 
pound and 50 per cent ad valorem, un- 
der paragraph 1114, Tariff Act of 1922. 
Claim for duty at 80 per cent ad va- 


lerem, under paragraph 1402, is denied. 


(Protest 426128-G-3992-30. ) 

In another decision, overruling a claim 
of C. S. Emery & Company of St. Al- 
bans, Vt., the court finds that merchan- 
dise, imvoiced and entered as grey wool 
flocks, was properly classified as wool 
shoddy, with duty at the rate of 16 cents 
per peund, under paragraph 1105, Act 
of 1922, claims for a lower rate being 
denied. (Protest 426928.G-2561.) 


Imported tractor magnetos are held) y 


duty free as parts of agricultural im- 
plements, under paragraph 1504, Tariff 
Act of 1922, in a decision by the court 


sustaining protests of the Robert Bosch} 


Magneto Co., Inc, The court sets aside 
the Government classification, under 
paragraph 369, as parts of automobiles. 
(Protest 455444-G-43097-29, etc.) 


printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


| Depreciation—Rate—Proof—Mar. 1, 1913, value— ; 
| The Mar. 1, 1913, value of a clay deposit, arrived at by proving the retail sales 
| of raw clay and applying Hoskold’s formula will not be accepted when there is | 
other evidence of a’definite character, such as purchase prices paid during the 
years 1905 to 1912—Simons Brick Co. vy. Commissioner. 
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Minnesota Levy | 
On Gasoline Is_ 
Considered Valid 


| 


} 
| 


| 


Interstate Commerce Said: 
Not to Be Burdened; Law | 
Unaffected by Ruling on) 
Oklahoma Tax 


(C. C. A. 9.)—V U. 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Dec. 5. 


| 
' 
The Minnesota gasoline tax which is| 
imposed on all fuel used to propel motor | 
vehicles on the public highways of the | 
State does not impose any burden on in- 
terstate commerce, Assistant Attorney 
General Gurnee declared in a recent! 
' opinion. 
| The opinion of the Federal District 
{Court involving the Oklahoma tax (V} 
| U. S. Daily 1985) has no particular bear- | 
jing on the Minnesota law, the opinion | 
easy to make real beer from one as from) said. The full text follows: | 
the other. Both are wort and should be| We have for consideration your favor | 
taxed on the same basis.” lof Nov. 13, 1930, enclosing copy of a! 
For the guidance of the Secretary of |communication from F. E. Packard, gen- | 
State in enforcing the provisions of the| eral attorney of the Standard Oil Com- | 
statute, the court stated the following | pany of Indiana, dated Nov. 11, 1930, and | 


conclusions: | copy of an opinion of the District Court | 


Michigan Law 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Lansing, Dec. 5. 


“<1. Wort, as that term is used in the|0f the United States for the Western | 
statute, is malt extract syrup in solu-| 

tion. It is the liquid product from the} 
brewing of barley alone or barley in| 
combination with other cereals. 

“2. The product known as liquid malt! 
extract labeled and sold as such is wort} 
and is taxable at 25 cents a gallon. - 

“3. The product known as malt syrup | 
or malt extract is liquid malt extract or | 
wort condensed by boiling and evapora-| 
tion into a concentrated form. | 

“4. The method of computing the| 
poundage tax on malt syrup or malt ex- | 
tract is by weighing the entire contents 
of the containers and making no deduc- | 


District of Oklahoma in the case of} 
United States Airways, Inc., v. Auditor 
of the State of Oklahoma. Mr. Packard | 
refers to this decision and requests an} 
opinion from you as to whether, under | 
the Minnesota gasoline tax law, gasoline | 
sold to railroad companies, motor bus | 
companies, aeroplane transportation | 
companies, and the like, engaged in inter- 
state commerce, is free from tax. 
Laws at Variance j 
From a casual reading of the opinion 
of the Federal District Court, it appears | 
that the gasoline tax in Oklahoma is “an | 
excise tax of 4 cents a gallon on all! 


| duce real estate taxes include a classified | 


| Stocks and bonds, and a_ property tax 
|coupled with an income tax on income 


ling a tax upon the income from securi- | tion 2720-79, specifically provides for the 
| ties instead of upon their value has been 
|found successful, Mr. McKinney says. 


tions saatid § . ” | gasoline consumed in the State.” The| 
ns for liquid ingredients. | Minnesota law (Mason’s Statutes, section | 

| 2720-71, as amended by Laws 1929, chap- 
|ter 310) imposes “an excise tax of 3) 
{cents per gallon on all gasoline used in| 
| producing or generating power for pro-| 
| pelling motor vehicles used on the public 
highways of this State. \ 
At the outset we have the difference in | 

| the two laws to consider. It is apparent | 
| that a tax on all gasoline consumed in| 
| the State is not the equivalent cf a tax 
| on gasoline used in producing or generat- | 
|ing power for propelling motor vehicles | 
os on the public highways of the State. 

iHomiert q -1 | So far as my information goes, the State | 
Beacon ae ee aa wD of Minnesota has always permitted a re 
ifund of the gasoline tax paid, either di- 

rectly or indirectly, on gasoline which 

fram. all acurcés. | was used in aeroplanes and in gasoline- 
The New Hampshire system of impos- | driven trains, etc. Mason’s Statutes, sec- | 


Assessment on Incomes 
Recommended in Idaho 


State of Idaho: 

Boise, Dec. 5. 
A State incom tax rather than a gen- 
eral sales tax to relieve real property is 
recommended by John McKinney, special 
agent of the State Board of Equalization, 

in his first report. 

Suggestions made by the report to re- 





reimbursement of taxes paid by any per- 
son.on gasoline used for any purpose! 
A general income tax could be made other than in motor vehicles, This differ- 
to yield approximately $1,250,000; a lux-| nce, in the two laws automatically! 
ury tax, $800,000, according to the re-| eliminates a large part of Mr. Packard s} 
port. The State mine tax should dif- | @estion. ee 
ferentiate between prospects and paying | Decision Not Applicable | 
properties, it says. The creation of a| Mason’s Statutes, section 2720-70 (d),} 
tax commission to supervise the county | defines a distributor. Section 2720-72 pro- | 
assessors is recommended. | vides that statements for the gasoline tax | 

; shall be mailed to each person for whom | 
| gasoline has been-inspeeted under the oil } 
| inspection laws of this State, and requires 
|the payment of the tax in the first in- 
| stance by such person. 


Massachusetts Tax Appeal 
Claims Excessive Valuation 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: It is difficult for me to accept the deci- 
Boston, Dec. 5. || sion of the District Court of the United 
The first petition presented to the| States for the Western District of Okla- 
newly created State Board of Tax Ap-|homa as having any particular bearing 
peals was filed Dec. 2 by the Mexican| on the collection of the gasoline tax under 
Petroleum Corporation, according to|our laws. It does not seem to me that 
Chairman Alexander Holmes, of the our gasoline tax law imposes any burden 
Board. }on interstate commerce, or contravenes 
The company protests the action of the| any provision of either the Federal or 
Chelsea Board of Assessors in refusing | the State Constitution. 
to reduce a tax assessed against its prop-| Certainly, until the question has been | 
erty in 1929. The valuation is in excess | passed upon by a competent court of last 
of the fair cash value and is higher than} resort having proper jurisdiction, you 


Article 9(a), Regula- | 


nited | 


acter in the city, the p@tition avers. 


Change Proposed in 


State of West Virgini 


The commission appointed by the 1929 
legislature to study the West Virginia 
Constitution has recommended a change 
in three sections involving taxation, and 
the addition of one new section. 

According to the commission’s report 
the effect of these proposed amendments 
would be as follows: 


_“(a) Section 1 would retain the prin- 
ciple that all property, real and personal, | 
shall be taxed in proportion to its value, | 
with a proviso that the rate upon per-| 
sonal property used in agriculture as de- 
fined therein, products of agriculture 
while owned by the producer, and money | 
notes, bonds, bills and accounts receiv- 
able, stocks and other similar intangible 
personal property, shall not exceed 50 
cents on each $1 of value, and would 
authorize the legislature to extend an 
exemption to such agricultural property | 
and would require the exemption of | 
household goods to the value of $200, in| 
addition to the property which may now | 
be exempted. | 

**(b) Section 2 would require the capi- | 
tation tax to be paid without regard to | 
sex. 


““(c) Section 5 would prévide that, | 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications | 
may be obtamed by writing to the de- 

partment in the State given below, | 

Va.—60th Ann. Rept. of Central State Hos- | 
pital, Petersburg, Va. Yr. ended Je. 30, | 
1930, | 

Oreg.—Oreg. Safety Congress, Je. 7, 1930, | 
Bur. of Labor, C. H. Gram, Comr., Salem. 

Calif.—27th Ann. Convention of U. 8. War 
Veterans, May 11-14, 1930, Fresno. 

Calif.—Boulder Canyon Project. Colo, River 
Comm., John L. Bacon, Chrm. Sacra- 
mento, 1930. 

Calif.—Middle Aged and Older Workers in 
Calif. Dept. of Industrial Relations. Spe- 
cial Bull, No. 2. San Francisco, Aug., 
19380. 

Calif.—Economic Poisons. Div. of Chemistry 

for yr. ended Je. 80, 1930. G. H. Hecke, 

Dir., Dept. of Agriculture. Sacramento. 

a.—Comparative Cost of Local Govt. Yr. 

ended Je, 30, 1929. Auditor of Public Ac- 

counts. Richmond, Oct. 1, 1980, 

Tenn.-——Tabulated Analyses of Commercial 
Feeding Stuffs, Issued Je. 1, 1930, Dept. | 
‘of Agriculture, W. J. Fitts, Comr., & H. | 

| BP. Strack, State Chemist. Nashville. 

1f1.—12th Ann. Rept. of Div. of Waterways. 
Yr. ended Je. 30, 1929. Henry H. Kohn, 
Dir. Springfield, 1930, 








that fixed for prpertmaet a like char-! should adhere to your present practice in 


the matter of refunds. 


Tax Provisions 





| Contained in West Virginia Constitution | 


| 


after the year 1933 the State property | 
tax shall not exceed the rate of 1 cent on| 
each $100 of valuation, except to pay | 
bonded indebtedness of the State, or when | 
it shall be determined by a two-thirds | 
vote of each house of the legislature that | 
a necessity therefor exists. | 
“(d) New section 7(a) would provide | 
for county boards of tax supervisors. 
“The commission disapproves the sug- | 
gestion that classification of property in| 
general, and especially real estate, be | 
authorized, except as the commission | 
has recommended. 


“Legislative power of unlimited classi- | 
| fication of property for taxation would 
jinevitably divide property owners and 
| business interests into factions,” the re- 
| port declares, | 

The commission disapproved the segre- | 
gation of the tax on intangibles exclu- 
sively for State purposes. It also dis- 
approved the separate classification of 
homes occupied by the owners as resi- | 
dences, a constitutional limitation of the 
tax upon agricultural land, and exemp- 
tion from municipal taxation of manufac- | 
turing plants for a limited time. “The | 
commission decided |against recommend- | 
ing the exemption from property tax of 
cut-over timber lands and substituting a 
production tax, 

“Legislation imposing an income tax 
is now within the legislative power and | 
would not require a constitutional amend- | 
ment,” the report asserts. 


a: Charleston, Dec. 5. 





Government Books | 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading | 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- | 
sive of postage, from the Ipquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The | 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Services Available to Nonferrous Metals and 
Minerals Industries Through U. 8. Dept. 
of Commerce. Free. 31-2610! | 

U. S. Veterans’ Bur. Medical Bull.—-Vol. 6, 

No. 12, Dec., 1930. Subscription price, 

$1.50 a year. (25-26672) 

rops and Markets—-Vol. 7, No. 11, Nov., | 

1930, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Sub- 

scription price, 60 cents a year. 

(Agr. 24-113) 

Survey of Current Business—No. Ill, Nov., 
1930. Bur, of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, U. 5S. pt. of Commerce. Sub- 
scription price, $1.50 a year. (21-26819) 


Cc 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Fed 


eral Specialists Studying 
Distribution Cost and Credits. 


Research Division of Commerce Department Cooperat- 
ing With Various Trades in Investigation 


Topic V: Domesti¢ Markets 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Domestic Markets. 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


By Howard C. Dunn 


Chief, Merchandising Research Division, Department of Commerce 


HE application of research to mer- 

chandising problems by the Bureau 

of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, in cooperation with industries, 
has charted many new avenues to more 
profitable management of distribution 
practices and costs upon which more 
efficient practices can be built. This 
has made necessary the work under- 
taken by the Merchandising Research 
Division of the Bureau. 

This Division employs merchandising 
specialists in the field of distribution 
to conduct studies and surveys as to 
distribution costs and. credit methods, 
the marketing of industrial goods, con- 
of consumer demand, and 
special fact-collecting investigations. 
These services will supplement and 
will be coordinated with those of the 
trade specialties in the 18 commod- 
ity divisions of the Bureau, to extend to 
trades and industries the best possible 
facilities for ascertaining the facts upon 
which can be based the elimination of 
wastes in distribution. These activities 
fall broadly into the categories of costs 
and profi€ analyses and investigations 
of specific merchandising functions. 

Because it has established a confi- 
dential relation with the trades coop- 
erating in these studies, the Division 
is at a great advantage in eliciting in- 
formation. Firms do not hesitate to 
submit highly confidential information 
to this government agency—informa- 
tion which they would ‘hesitate to place 
in the hands of any private organiza- 
tion. To protect this relation the in- 
formation collected is used, in every 
case, in such a way as carefully to 
protect the individual submitting it, 
making sure that such publication as 
is given it cannot disclose business 


secrets. 
THE Division has been able to formu- 
late, out of scattered material and 
its own research, definite methods of 
costs and operations analysis. These 
studies make it possible to turn the 
light squarely on specific inefficiencies 
in distribution. Typical firms are se- 
lected as test cases for each group, 
and subjected to a thorough analysis. 
Here the industries are able to get 
down to rock bottom on the causes of 
waste in distribution and to reduce the 
whole question of eliminating these 
wastes from generalities to practical, 
definite facts. The solutions based 
upon these facts automatically be- 
come available not alone to the indus- 
tries directly affected, but to the en- 
tire interested commercial world, set 
forth in simple terms that cannot be” 
understood. Instead of merely helping 
the industry to find out where oppor- 
tunities to reduce their distribution 
lay, these studies make it possible for 
them to locate definitely the thing 
that is extravagant and Which is the 
first step toward its elimination. 

The Division has undertaken success- 
fully cooperative work with industries 
in cost and operations analysis in the 
Louisville retail grocery suryey, cov- 
ering 26 retail and seven wholesale es- 
tablishments, among others, in the con- 
fectionery, dry goods, paint and var- 
nish industries. 

The Louisville survey definitely and 
clearly established the basis for imme- 
diate improvement in the practices of 
the retail and wholesale grocery trade, 
and resulted in the prompt reform of 
many inefficient practices by many in- 
dividual concerns. Reports to the Di- 
vision indicate clearly the benefits 
which the business man was able to ob- 
tain by taking advantage of the facts 
developed in this survey. 

The success of the Louisville survey 
in disclosing opportunities for more ef- 
ficient merchandising methods to the 
grocery trade prompted an insistent 
demand for similar surveys in other 
trades. In cooperation with the drug 


ditions 


* * ® 


trade associations through the Na- 
tional Drugstores Survey Committee 
plans have been formulated and work 
initiated for a survey of distribution 
through retail drug stores as exempli- 
fied by a sample group of establish- 


ments in St. Louis. 
IN such studies it is hoped to estab- 
lish net profits by commodities, 
customers and sales territories. It 
will also attempt to determine in typ- 
ical business est: blishments principles 
of store locction, efficient warehousing 
and display, inventory control, store 
arrangement and otherwise endeavor 
to outline improved methods of oper- 
ation. 

Effective work of this character has 
been performed in connection with 
canned goods, confectionery, electrical 
goods, paints and varnishes, gray iron 
foundries and fertilizers. 

Various other projects already com- 
pleted or under way include the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Survey. This Sur- 
vey, undertaken in cooperaticn with 
the National Retail Credit Association, 
présents a detailed analysis of the 
credit policies of 23,779 retail estab- 
lihsments in 28 trades. For the first 
time the facts regarding credit exten- 
sion and credit policies in various in- 
dustries on a nation-wide scale have 
been made available to the merchant 
and the general public. It has pro- 
vided the merchant in these lines of 
business with a yardstick by which he 
may judge his credit policies. The con- 
dition of collections and the amount of 
extension of credit are not only impor- 
tant indices of business conditions but 
the original study and the subsequent 
semiannual credit analysis which the 
Division is making will prove of ines- 
timable value to the merchant in keep- 
ing his credit policy in line with chang- 
7. 

he foregoing is indicative of the 
work already accomplished in the field 
of merchandising research. An ex- 
tension of these services and the addi- 
tion of new research activities are un- 


der way. 
‘THE Merchandising Research Divi- 
sion plans to develop methods of 
cost analysis and control appropriate 
to the various types of retail, whole- 
sale and manufacturing establishments 
studied. When found desirable, it will 
make the achievements of some pro- 
gressive manager available to those 
who may profit by his example. 

Tn view of the increasing demand for 
agr r_diversity. of..marketing re- 
search, it has been found necessary to 
establish two new units in the Division. 

One of these will investigate special 
problems of industrial marketing, such 
as surveying the potential demand for 
industrial goods, the concentration of 
markets, the origin and destination of 
industrial commodities in industries, 
analysis of methods, changes, and 
costs of industrial marketing, as well 
as the conditions surrounding the mar- 
keting of such commodities. 

The second newly organized unit will 
analyze consumer needs and buying 
habits. This involves the measure- 
ment of the reaction of consumers to 
advertising, personal salesmanship and 
other types of promotion. It will also 
investigate the seasonal and cyclical 
influences which may affect the trend 
of consumer purchases. 

In addition, the Division maintains a 
special trade section through which it 
cooperates with other divisions of the 
Bureau, trade bodies and educational 
institutions in undertaking special 
studies of various trades and indus- 
tries. These studies deal with such 
subjects as production and productive 
capacity, distribution costs, methods of 
accounting and control in operation, as 
well as the record of sales and the 
character of markets. 


_ In the next of this series of articles on “Domestic Markets,” to appear in the 
issue of Dec. 8, Thomas J. Biggins, Textile Division, Department of Commerce, 
tells of the assistance rendered the textile industry by the activities of the 


various sections of the Textile Division. 
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List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in foreign 
languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
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Griffin, Clarence. Revolutionary service of 
Col. John Walker and family, and Me- 
moirs of Hon. Felix Walker. 23 p., illus. 
Forest City, N. C., Forest City courier, 
1930, 30-28402 

Hayward, Percy R. Dream power of yquth, 
young people of today and religion of 
Jesus. 177 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 
1930. 30-28470 


| Hibschman, Harry. Should church property | 


be tax exempt? 62 p. Girard, 
Haldeman-Julius publications, 1930, 
3830-28409 


Kan., 


Knox, John. Great mistake. 
Wash., D. C., Natl. foundation press, 
1930. 30-28495 

Laski, Harold J. Liberty in modern state. 
288 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 1930. 

30-28458 

Lawrence, William E. Laboratory man- 
ual for study of general botany, prepared 
for use at Oreg. state college. ; 
Dept. of botany and plant pathology. 226 
p., illus. Qorvallis, State college press, 
1930. 

Leavenworth, Mrs. Isabel (Foote). 
of Pascal. 
French studies, inc.) 


Physics 


164 ., illus. N. 
” . 30-28467 
Lichentag, Alexander. Word hunt; inter- 
esting game for young and old. 117 p., 
illus. N, Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1930. 


80-28280 
Livingood, Frederick G. 18th century Re- 
formed church schools, Part XXXV of 
narrative and critical history prepared 
at request of Pa. German socy. 318 
illus. Norristown, Pa., 1930. 
Lockwood, Francis C. Tucson ., . the old 
pueblo, by ... and Capt. Donald W, Page. 
94 p. 
tioners, 1930, 30-28491 
Lloyd, John W. Eneres; or, The questions 
of Reksa. 191 p. Boston, Houghton Mif- 


flin co, 1930, 30-28472 


Longacre, John. Backgammon of today, 182 | Babcock, Maud M. Handbook for teachers 


p., illus. Phila,, John C, Winston co., 
1930. 
MeMurrich, J 


80-28279 

Tbe. 
anatomist (1452-1519). (Carnegie institu- 
tion of Washington. Publication no. 411.) 


176 p., illus. | 


30-28464 | 


30-28276 | 


Phoenix, Ariz., Manufacturing sta- | 


P. Leonardo da Vinci, | 


kins co., 1930. 
|Mann, Thomas. ...A man and his do 
| 258 p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1980, 30-2846 
| Meanwell, Walter E. Training, condition 
| ing and care of injuries, by ... and Knut 
| K. Rockne. 179 p., illus. Madison, Wis 
} 1931. 30-2827 
Paterson, Donald G. ... Physique and in 

tellect. (Century psychology series; 
M. Elliott, ed.) 804 p. N, 
co., 1980. 


30-2846: 


80-2847 


rick’s story. 295 p., illus. 

Bobbs-Merrill co., 1930. 

| Piquet, Howard 8, Buildin 
in N. J. 
univ., 1929.) 842 p., illus, 
Princeton univ, press, 1930. 

| Reed, Harold L. 

| 1921-1930. Ist ed. 207 p. 
Hill book co., 1980, 

| Smith, Mrs. Catharine C. 

| magic; meanin 
rite. 152 p, 

| press, 1930. 


30-2849: 


30-2841 


30-2841 


In defense o 

and use of symbol an 
Be Weg Eee 
30-2846: 


(Publications of Institute of | Smfith, Harvey A, Economy in public sehool 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Colum- 


| fire insurance. 
| bia univ., 1980. 


113 p. N. Y., Teacher 
college, Columbia univ., 1930. 30-2727 


| Sweet, William W. Story of religions i 


| America, 571 p, N. Y., Harper & brothers, 


1930, 


| Tien, Chung C, State supervisio 
| nicipal finance in England and 


30-2846: 


Pe 16 p. Urbana, Ill., 1980. 380-2846 
| 190 p., illus. 
19380. 


N. 


co., \ 30-2828 


| Adams, Frank D. Glimpses of grandeur.| 


234 p. 


| 30-2858: 


| of interpretation. 

| sity pub. co., 1930. 
Boas, George. 
| 194 


134 p. 
80-2847 
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R. 
Y., Century | 


\WPedrick, Howard A. Jungle gold; Dad Ped- | 
Indianapolis, | 


I g and loan assns. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Princeton 
Princeton, 


Federal reserve policy, | 
N. Y., MeGraw- 


MacVeagh, Dial 


over mu- | Clar 
J. 8. (Ab- | 
stract of thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of IIl.,| 


N, Y., Harper & brothers, 1930.| Craig, Edwar 


N. Y., Univer- | Meratin, Leandro F. de. . 


Our new ways of thinking. 
N, Y¥,, Harper & brothers, ae 
265 p., illus. Baltimore, Williams & Wil-!Capell, Richard. ,., Opera. (Benn’s six- 


Record 
—of— 


Bills in Congress 


New Mensuree Introduced 
Changes in Status of Bills 


Aliens: Immigration 


Bills Introduced: 

| S. Res. 355. Hayden. Secy. of Labor to 
ifurnish information on deportation of 
|aliens; to lie over under rule, — 

| H. J. Res. 418 Chase. Restrictions as to 
j|alieng becaming citizens of U. 8.; Immigra- 
|tion and Naturalization. : 

| Appropriaition Bills 

' Status: 
| H. R. 14246. Treasury Dept. and Post 
| Office Dept. Reptd. Dec. 3. Passed H. Dec. 5. 


| Aviation 
| See also National Defense 
Bills Introduced: ; 

S. 5078. McNary. For establishment and 
| development of Amer. air-transport services 
| overseas, etc.; Commerce. 
| H. R. 14447, Parker. For development 

of Amer. air transport services overseas, 
lete.; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Bridges 

| Bills Introduced: 
| H. R. 14446, Nelson, Wis. To extend 
|time, Mississippi River at Prairie du 
|Chien, Wis.; interstate and Foreign Com- 
| merce. 

| H. R. 14452. Culkin. To extend time, 
| St. Lawrence River, near Alexander Bay, 
|N. Y.; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Claims 
Bills ‘Introduced: 

S. 5063. Sheppard. U Ct. of Claims 
\to hear and rept. to Cong. claim of City of 
Park Place, Tex.; Claims. 
| Status: 
| H. R. 18543. Halsey. For payment of 
!$2,500 to dependents in submarines “S-4” 
land “S-51” disasters; Claims. Com. dis- 
|charged. Refrd. to Pensions Dec. 3. 


| Commerce and Trade 
| Bille Introduced: 

S. 5026. Norris. To amend sec. 6 of Fedl, 

| Trade Comm. Act, investigations by direc- 
|tion of President or of Congress in aid of 
|legisl. functions; Interstate Commerce. 
S. 5027. Norris. To amend sec. 6 of 
|Fedl. T:ade Comm. Act, investigations re- 
quired by Congress in aid of legis!. func- 
tions; Interstate Commerce. 

H. R, 14454. Celler. To create world 
commerce corp.; Judiciary. 


Congress 
| Bilis Introduced: 
H. R. 14439. Ellis. Fraudulent voting 
jat certain congressional elections; Election 
of President, Vice President, and Represen- 
tatives. 

H. R. 14440. Stafford. gone days, 
different from those fixed by Constitution, 
| for assembling of Congress; Judiciary. 
Indians 


Ss 


. we 


Bills Introduced: . 

' $S. 5085. Wheeler. Funds for high-schgal 
bldg. at Poplar, Mont., available to Indian 
children of Fort Peck Indian Reservation; 
|Indian Affairs. 

| Insular Affairs: Territories 

| Bills Introduced: 


|} §S. 5068. oe 


{in Virgin Is.; 
| fairs. 

Judiciary 
Bills Introduced: 
| S$. 4878. Patterson. To amend sec. 91 
of Judicial Code, dividing Mo. into eastern 
;and western judicial distrs.; Judiciary. 

S. Res. 354. King. Investigation rela- 
| tive to antitrust laws; Judiciary. 

s. 022. Norris. (By request.) To 
amend sec, 229 of Judicial Code; purchase 
and distribution of repts. and digests of 
decs. of circuit and distr. cts., ete.; Judi- 
| ciary. 

S. 5025. Norris. (By request.) To 
amend sec. 126 of Judicial Code, terms of 
cireuit ets. of appla,; Judiciary. beat ee 

R, 14458. LeGuardia. To define and 
|limit jurisdiction of*® courts sitting in 
}equity. Anti-injunction bill; Judiciary. 

Labor 
relief. 





ualifications for voters 
tories and Insular Af- 


Unemployment 
Buildings. 

Bille Introduced: 

H, Res. 311, Lindsay. Present unsettled 
condition of unemployment; Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Status: 

S.J. Res. 214. Couzens. To require pub- 
lic contractors to employ resident laborers 
at highest prevailing wage rate. Refrd. 
to Education and Labor Dec. 4. 

Mines: Minerals 
Bills Introduced: 4 

H. R. 14448, Swing. To prohibit unlaw- 
ful use of locations under mining laws; 
Mines and Mining. 

National Defense 
| Bills Introduced: 

S. 5059.. Walsh, Mass. To reinstate L. 
L. Myatt and M. S. Burgin as midshipmen 
in U. 8S. Naval Academy; Naval Affairs. 

S. 5062. Copeland. Sale and distribution 
of certain military and naval supplies; 
| Commerce. 

S. 5069. King. To deliver to Utah silver 
|service used on battleship “Utah”; Naval 
Affairs. 

S. 5077. Shortridge. Apptmt. of Capt. 
DeWitt Blamer, U. S. N., retired, rear adm. 
}on retired list; Naval Affairs. 

S. 5083. Hale (for Metcalf). For pub- 
jlic works at Naval War College, Newport, 
| R. 1; Naval Affairs. 

| H.R, 14441, Burdick. To authorize pub- 
lic works at Naval War College; Naval 
| Affairs. 

H. R. 14445. Johnson, S. Dak. Apprns. 
|for construction at Battle Mountain Bani. 
tarium, Hot Springs, S. Dak.; Military Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 14459. Sumners, Tex. Apprns. for 
;construction at Hensley Field, Grand 
| Prairie, Tex.; Military Affairs. 

Patriotic Oservances: Associations 
| Bills Introduced: 

S. 5061. (Reintroduced.) Caraway. To 
|authorize United States Natl. Socy. Daugh- 
|ters of 1812 to make ann. rept to Smith- 
| sonian Institution; Judiciary. 

} Postal Service 
ed: 


See also Publie 





| Bills Introdue ; 
| S. Res. 358. McKellar. Investigation of 
| postal conditions in first congressional 
distr. of Tenn.; Post Office and Post Roads. 
| Status: 5 
3; \S. 3178. (H. R. 11096.) To authorize 
‘collection of addtl. postage on insufficient] 
“\|or improperly addressed mail to which 
directory service is accorded. Reptd. to S. 
Apr. 29. Passed S. May 8, 1930. Reptd. to 
H., with amdmt., Dec. 4. 

Public Buildings and Grounds 
| Bills Introduced: 
S. 5079. Jones.. For emergency construc- 
| tion fund for public works for remainder of 
f. yr. ending Je. 80, 1931; Appropriations. 

H. R. 14450. Wood. Apprn. for emer- 
gency construction fund for public works 
for remainder of f. yr. ending Je. 30, 1981; 
Appropriations. 

Public Lands 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 14442, Colton. For relief of cer- 
tain settlers and claimants within limits 
of grant of land to Atlantic & Pacific R. R. 
Co. in N. Mex., etc.; Public Lands. 

H,. R. 14456. Evans, Calif. To validate 
;certain conveyance, heretofore made by 
Central Pacific Ry. Co. involving portions 
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penny library. E, 
| Benn, 1930, 593 
| Chapin, Lon F. Garden of the heart. 111 
p. Pasadena, Calif., Southwest pub. co. 
1930. 30-28606 
ke, Somers. Ancient Egyptian masonry; 
building craft, by late ... and R. Engle- 
bach. 242 p., illus. Lond., Oxford univ. 
press, H. Milford, 1930. 30-28619 


no. 99.) 80 p. Lond. 
30-28 
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1! 


oodman, Mary. Amusements for invalids.!Comeise Standard dictionary of English lan- 
Y., Frederick A. Stokes | 


guage, abridged from Funk & Wagnalls 
new... by James C, Fernald, rev. by. 
| Frank H. Vizetelly. 583 p., illus. N. Y¥. 
Funk & Wagnalls co., 1930. 30-2860 
G. Henry Irving. i Pes 
Y., Longmans, Green 
30- 
. . La comedia 


d. Geo, 
°. Wien: 


- . 


| 


6; illus. N, 


1930. 
5) nueva and El si de las ninas, 
W. Umphrey .. . and Wm. 
(Century modern language series, 
neth McKenzie, ed.) 198 p, N. 
Century co., 1980. 





nioern Statutes | 
In Unauthorized 
‘ Insurance Urged 


Nebraska Commissioner to 

_ » Present Three Companion 

_ Bills. Before. Convention 
Of State Officers” 


r 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Dec. 5. 


The State “Insurance Commissioner, 
Lloyd Dort, who is chairman of the 
Committee on Unauthorized Insurance 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, will present to the Com- 
mittee in New York during the mid- 
year meeting of the convention Dec. 8 
and 9, three proposed companion bills 
designed as uniform State laws to reg-| 
ulate and control unauthorized insur- | 
ance. He will submit a brief in support 
of the proposed measures. i 

Commissioner Dort’s brief starts with 
the premise that no insurer has the right 
to transact business in any State unless 
it is so authorized by law and receives | 
permission:from the State where it in- 
tends to transact business. 

Four Contentions 

His brief is divided into four parts: 

“First. The right of the State to pro- 
hibit unauthorized corporations and in- 
surers from transacting insurance busi- 
ness in the State. 5 

“Second. The proposition that insur- 
ers may transact insurance business ‘by 
means of advertising and without the 
use of soliciting agents upon being so 
authorized in the State where they de- 
sire to transact business. 

“Third. The proposition that the State 
may prohibit the doing of unauthorized 
insurance business, defining what con- 
stitutes the transaction of insurance 
business within the State, and prescrib- 
ing a penalty for violation of the law. 

“Fourth. The matter of enforcing the 
State statutes by securing jurisdiction 
over the person of the offender by means 
of the provisions of State extradition 
statutes.” 

Three Bills Proposed 

It is alleged by Commissioner Dort 
that unauthorized insurance companies 
desiring to do business only by adver- 
tising means have taken the position that 
the statutes of Nebraska permit the 
transaction of insurance business only | 
through agents and for that reason they 
have not applied for licenses. To pro- 
vide means whereby such companies may | 
be lawfully admitted to transact business 
only by advertising means if they desire, 
— the first of three nenaneee 
ills. 

This bill, according to Mr. Dort, “pro-| 
vides that any insurer desiring to do/ 
business exclusively by advertising 
means may be admitted, qualified and 
authorized to transact business by such | 
means in this State and upon ‘the same 
terms as insurers do business in this 
State, except (a) the payment of a 
less feé for the transaction of such busi-} 
ness, but the fee to be the same as| 
that exacted from domestic companies 
seeking to do a like business in foreign 
States; (b) prohibiting the doing of any 
msurance business except by advertis- 
ing means and expressly prohibiting | 
such insurers from the use of soliciting 
agents; (c) making such exclusively ad- | 
vertising insurance companies subject.to | 
examination only by their home State 
departments but requiring a copy of all} 
reports of examination and annual re-| 
ports to be filed in the State where they | 
do business; (d) contracts and policies 
of reinsurance are expressly exempt; | 
and (e) a provision that companies doing | 
business exclusivély by advertising 
means may, if they so desire, by com- 
plying with the requirements of law, do! 
business through agents. 

Right of State 

The second of the three bills which 
makes it unlawful for unauthorized com- | 
panies to do business also assumes the | 
State has a right to define what con-} 
stitutes doing of insurance business. | 
The definition is sufficiently broad, says | 
Commissioner Dort, to cover all and any 
acts done by an insurer within the State 
and to include acts done constructively 
within the State. 

“The act,” he says, “excludes con-| 
tracts and policies in force at the time 
of the passage of the act, contracts, cer- | 
tificates and policies of insurance made} 
outside the State with citizens or resi- 
dents of other States who thereafter re-| 
move into the State, and contracts made 
by citizens of the State entirely outside | 
the State with insurers outside the 
State where the insurer has not solicited 
the business in the first instance: In 
fact we think the act, as drawn, elim- 
inates therefrom all persons and con- 
tracts concerning which any valid con-| 
stitutional objection can be raised.” 

Persons objecting to these bills, he 
says, will cite the case of Minnesota 
Commercial Men’s Association v. Benn, | 
261 U. S. 140, 67 L. Ed. 573, and Tom- | 
linson v. Iowa State Traveling ,Men’s | 
Association, 251 Fed. 171. He states| 
that it is to be noted in these cases that 
there is 1. statutory definition of doing} 
business within the States nor was there 
prescribed a penalty for doing business | 
within the States as defined by statute. | 

Extradition Proceeding 

On the matter of enforcing the State 
statutes by securing jurisdiction over | 
the person of the offender by means of | 
the provision of State extradition stat-| 
utes Commissioner Dort discusses | 
whether the State where the offense has| 
taken place can under a lawful process | 
secure jurisdiction over the person who | 
has committed a constructive offense. | 

“At first it would seem that a person! 
guilty of constructive crime could not be 
extradited because he is not a fizitive 
from justice,” he stated. “This is exactly 
true so far as the Federal laws pertain- 
ing to extradition are concerned. How- 
ever, we think the three bills under con- 
sideration provide the means whereby 
States under the application of the laws 
of comity may, under their sovereign 
powers, enact and put in operation State 
extradition statutes. This is entirely} 
upon the theory that States have dele-| 
gated to Congress powers of extradition | 
over fugitives only and that the States 
retain under their sovereign powers the | 
right to act as to persons not fugitives | 
from justice. Even if this premise should | 
be questioned the State extradition | 
statute would still be constitutional and | 
valid under the decisio’ of the United| 
States Supreme Court in Innes v. Tobin, | 
240 U. S. 127. 

“To insure the passage of State ex-| 
tradition acts, it is deemed advisable to} 
make the matter of State extradition | 
one of reciprocity. This may be done | 
where the State has the ri 
pose reciprocity.” 
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|preme Court of Michigan has recently | 


Inter-Southern 
Stockholders Sold 


Receivers of Caldwell & Co. Dis- 
pose of 2,000,000 Shares 
On Court Order 


Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 5.—District 
Judge John G. Gore, of the. United States 
District Court for the middle district of 
Tennessee, Dec. 3 ordered the ‘sale of 
the holdings of Caldwell & Company in 
the Inter-Southern Life Insurance Co. of 
Louisville, Ky., amounting to approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 shares, to the Keystone 
Holding Co. of Hammond, Ind., at a price 
of $1.50 a share. 

The sale agreement had been sub- 
mitted previously to the court by the re- 
ceivers of Caldwell & Company) with the 
provision that the stock was to be depos- 
ited with the American ‘National Bank 
of Nashville as escrow agent.. C. J. Ed- 
wards, who acted in handling the ac- 
cumulation of the Inter-Southern stock 
under the escrow agreement, said that 
1,998,300 shares had been so placed. 


It was brought ‘out in the testimony of 
Ernest Woodward, general counsel of the 
Inter-Southern Life, that the Keystone 
Holding’ Co. was the purchaser of the 
stock. This company controls and oper- 
ates the Security Life Insurance Co. of 


America and the Northern States Life! 


Insurance Co. 


Mr. Woodward said the assets of the 
Inter-Southern Life’ ‘totalled approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 and that it owned a 
working control of the Missouri State 


Life Insurance Co. 
by Bank 


Recovery 
On Burglary Policy 
Denied in Michigan 


Form of American Bankers 
Association Held Not to 
Cover Loss When Teller 
Forced to Open Vault 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Dec. 5. | 
When a bank tellers is forced by| 

bandits at the point of a gun to un- 

lock the vault of the bank, the loss is 
not covered under the standard bank 
burglary policy form devised by the 


} 


Shown At Hearing 


In New Hampshire 


Associated Company’s Oper: ' 


ation of Portsmouth and 
Derry Plants Beneficial, 
Officer States 


State of New Hampshire: 

Concord, Dec. 5.- 
Rate reductions for New Hampshire 
consumers have resulted from operation 
of the New Hampshire Gas & Electric 
Co., of Portsmouth, and the Derty. Elec- 
tric Co. as units of the Associated Gas 
& Electric Co. system, according to tes- 
timony by witnesses for the utilities at 
the resumption of the inquiry into the 
financial and operating structure of the 


mission. 

It was reasserted. also that the con- 
nections with the so-called service com- 
panies had been beneficial to both of 
the New Hampshire utilities. 


ties, in replying to questions asked by 
the State counsel, Louis E. Wyman, sug- 
gested that the “differences between the 
companies and the Public Service Com- 
mission as to the.interpretation of the 


utilities” should be submitted to the 
State Supreme Court for an opinion. The 
State law, it was explained, provides a 
method by which such matters may be 
certified directly to the court. 

Mr. Upton declared that if it should 
be demonstrated that the companies are 
wrong in their interpretaiton of the law, 
they will undertake to comply with the 


j law as it may be established. 


John H. Logue, an accountant, sub- 
ing that the average cost of electricity 


9.8 cents per kilowatt hour in 1927, while 
hree years later it had dropped to 8.9 
cents. 


Consumer’s Demand Increases 

He testified that introduction of the 
optional area rates, which he described 
as the most advantageous.to the con- 
sumer who increases his use of energy, 
had resulted in 23.9 per cent of the resi- 
dential consumers of the : Portsmouth 
Company using this rate as of Dec. 31, 
1929, and nearly 10 per cent of the Derry 


i customers of the Derry Company was 


| customers. 


Frank H. Golding, an official of the 
New England Gas and Electric Associa- 


i tion, testified that journal entries or- 


dered by O. E. Wasser, of Ithaca, N. 
Y.,-to be placed on the books of the 


|New Hampshire Gas & Electric Co. to 





American Bankers Association, the Su- 


held in the case of Sturgis National 
Bank v. Maryland Casualty Co. 

The policy issued by the defendant 
company was the American Bankers 
Association form used under a license | 
granted by the associatton.: It insured 
against burglary of money and securities 
from the vault “by any person or per- 
sons who shall have made forcible entry 
therein by the use of tools, explosives, 
electricity, gas or other chemicals, while 
such safe or vault is duly closed or 
locked.” 

The plaintiff claimed that a forcible 
entry 
“tools,” contending that the teller and 
the gun were “tools” in a*sense admis- 
sible under the language of. the policy. 
The court held, however, that when 
considered with the other language used, 
the word referred to mechanical tools 
used by burglars. It refused to construe 
the language against the insurer because 
the policy form was drafted by an as- 
sociation to which the plaintiff belonged. 


| 
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Committee to Consider 
Compensation Risk Rules 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Dee. 5. 


A meeting of the Workmen’s Compen- 


isation Committee of the National Con-} 


vention of Insurance Commissioners has 
been called for 10 a. m., Dec. 8, at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, accord- 
ing to the chairman of the committee, 
Garfield W. Brown, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Minnesota. 

At the meeting consideration will be 
given to rules adopted by the National 


some attention will be given to the pro- 
posed 2% per cent profit loading and the 
proposed graduated expense loading, Mr. 
Brown said. 


Decrease Is Shown 


In Reported Diseases | 


All Except Typhoid Fever and 
Infantile Paralysis Decline 


All communicable diseases except ty- 
phoid fever and infantile paralysis 
(poliomyelitis)‘ showed a decrease in the 
number of cases reported for the week 
ended Nov. 15 as compared with the 
corresponding week of 1929, according 
to a statement just issued by the Public 
Health Service.. The number of deaths 
from influenza and pneumonia was re- 
ported to be greater than in the same 
week of last: year, it was stated. The 
statement follows in full text: : 

The 98 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated im all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more 
than 32,165,000. The estimated popula- 
tion of the 91 cities reporting deaths 
is more than 30,570,000. Weeks ended 
Nov. 15, 1930, and Nov. 16, 1929. 

Cases reported. 1930 
Diphtheria: 
45 States ... 
98 cities ..... 
Measles: 

45 States ... 

98 cities ‘ 3 
Meningococcus meningitis: 

46 States 

98 cities 
Poliomyektis: 

46 States 
Scarlet fever: 

I os tls ote Sur's o'ale a » 0.0 603 ee 

98 cities . 
Smallpox: 

5 en anaes beset ° 

98 cities : 
Typhoid fever: 

46 States 

98 cities 

Deaths reported. 

Influenza and pneumonia: 
91 eities 
nallpox: 
ENE, COS RAINS 


1929 


3 
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3,699 
1,247 


906 
82 


362 
47 
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| New 
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adjust fixed capital to a basis of repro- 
duction cost had been removed by Mr. 
Golding’s order when it was called to 
his attetnion that such practice was not 
in line with the rules of the New Hamp- 
shire Commission. He said his action 
was not to be interpreted as disapproval 
of the valuation figure, but merely doubt 
of the propriety of such entry in view 
of the Commission rule. 

Mr. Golding asserted that it would 
have been exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, for the local companies to 
have accomplished the improvements 
|they have made in recent years if they 
| had not had advantage of the assistance 
provided by the holding companies. 

He -testified that in his opinion the 
Hampshire companies could not 
| have borrowed, without collateral se- 
jcurity, funds for less than the 8 per 
j;cent interest charged -by the holding 
| companies, and expressed doubt that the 
| Portsmouth company could have financed 
| @ $3,000,000 mortgage without support 
of the holding companies. 

Louis E..Wyman, State counsel, again 
| undertook to secure information as to 
| the prices paid for the several subsid- 
| aries of the Portsmouth and Derry 
; companies. The prices paid by the two 
utilities were given, but information as 
te what the previous*owners had paid 
}for the same properties was not dis- 
closed. 

Robert W. Upton, counsel for the 
| utilities, said the information was not in 
| the Possession of the utilities under in- 
| vestigation and insisted that it was im- 
| material to. the issues in the. present 
| proceeding. 
| 





(Continued from Page 7. 
of right of way in vicinity of Florin, Calif.; 
Public Lands. 
Rivers and Harbors 
| Bills Introduced: 

_S. 5082. Shipstead. For early comple- 
| tion of works on authorized-river and har- 
| bor projects; channels of Great Lakes, and 
}issuance of bonds therefor; Commerce. 
States 
| Bills Introduced: . 
| 8. 5080. Johnson. For relief of State of 
Calif.; Judiciary. 

Shipping 
H. R. 14269. White. To amend sec, 11(a) 
}0f Merchant Marine Act, 1928,” increasing 
; reserve fund held by Shipping Bd.; Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 
Veterans { 
Bills Introduced: 
S. 5060. Caraway. 
|ment to vets. of face value of adjusted 
! service certificates; Finance. 

8. 5064. Broussard. For addition to Vet- 
erans’ Bur. hospital at Alexandria, La., and 
apprn.; Finance. 

S. 5071. Smith. Erection of Vets.’ Bur. 
hospital in S.-C. and.apprn.; Finance. 
5073. Glenn. For construction pro- 
gram at Edward Hines Jr. Hospital, Hines, 
lii., ete.; Finance. 

8. 5074. Glenn.- Addition ‘to Veterans’ 
Bur. hospital plant No. 105, at North Chi- 
cago, Ill., and apprn. therefor; Finance. 

5. 5081. Robinson, Ark. ° Erecticn in 
Ark. by U. S. Veterans’ Bur. of. 400-bed 
patient capacity hospital plant; Finance. 

S. J. Res. 217. Glenn. For personal quar- 
ters, @levator, and kitchen equipment for 
vets.’ hospital at Dwight, IIl.; Finance. 

H. R.. 14443> Crail. Apprns: for con- 
struction of addtl.. hospital facilities at Pa- 
cifie Branch of Nat]. Soldiers’ Homes, Calif.; 
Military Affairs. 

H. R. 14444; Hall, Ind: To remove. in- 
equalities in pension payments: to World 
War veterans and dependents; World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 14449. Welsh,-Pa. To eonvert Vet- 
erans’ Bur. Hospital No, 49, at Philadelphia, 
to diagnostic center, and a» rn.; World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R,.14451. Fitzgerald. 
for benefits under disabled Emergency Of- 
ficers’ Retirement Act; World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

« R. 14453. Campbell,-Iowa. Mrection 
of Vets.’ Bur. hospital in Iowa, and apprn., 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 14455, Simms. To issue lease to 
Veterans’ Bur. covering property. at Fort 
Bayard, N. Mex., for Vets.’ Hospital No. 





|55; Military Affairs. 
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H. R. 14457, Evans, Calif. Erection. of 
addition to Veterans’ Bur. Hospital No. 
104, at San Fernando, Calif., and apprn.; 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


local utilities by the Public Service Com- | 
Robert W. Upton, counsel for the utili- | 


statutes and laws applicable to public, 


mitted figures on the witness stand show-}| 


| Federal Legislation 


Council on Compensation Insurance re-| 
|lating to undesirable risks and probably | 


For immediate pay@ 


™o extend time 


~ 


_ For Radio Permits 


Station at Bridgeport, Conn., 
Asks for Change in Jis 
Assignment 


al 


= have 


Applications for. radio 
P let ederal Radio 


; just been filed with the 
Commission as -follows: 

Broadcasting - applications: 

WICC,. Bridgeport Broadcasting Station, 
Bridgeport, Conn., modification of license to 
increase poWer from 500 w. day to 500 w. 
day and 250 w. night, and change frequency 
and hours of operation from daytime on 
1,190. ke. to. unlimited on 930. kc, 

WKBQ, Standard: Cahill Co., Inc., 1100 
East 177th: Street, New York, N. Y., con- 
struction permit to change euipment and 
increase power from 250 w. to 500 w. on 
1,850 ke. | 

WGCP, May Radio Broadcast Corporation, 
591 Broad Street, Newark, N. J., construc- 
tion perm: to change equipment. 

WFBE, Radio Station WFBE, Inc., 108-112 
Garfield Place, Cincinnati, Ohio, license to 
cover construction permit issued Aug. 12, 
1930, to install new ‘equipment. 

WRR, City of Dallas, Tex., construction 
|permit to install new equipment. 

WCFL, Chicago Federation of Labor, 623 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl., construction 
[permit to install new equipment. 

KWLC, Luther College, 600 Hill Street, 
|Deeorah, Iowa, construction permit to 
{change equipment. 

| Olney Broadcasting Company, Olney, Ill., 
; construction permit to erect a new station 
to use 1,370 ke., 100 w., and hours up to 
|7 p. m. daily and 7:30 p. m. to 9 p. m. 
on Sunday. 

KGFL, W. E. Whitmore, Raton, N. Mex., 
request for authority to install automatic 
frequency control. ‘ 


Appeal on Judgment 
| In Bankers Life Case 
Is Argued in Court 


‘Right of One Class of Mem- 
' bers in Company to Levy 
Based on Death Rate of 
All Classes Claimed 


Oral arguments were heard by the 
|Supreme Court of the United States 
Dec. 4 in the case of Wall et al. v. 
Bankers Life Co. of Des Moines, Iowa, 
| No. 25, appealed from a judgment of the 
| Supreme Court of Iowa holding that one 
class of members of the Bankers Life Co. 
known as assessment members were not 
entitled to have their assessments based 
on the common death rate of both assess- 
ment and so-called legal reserve mem- 
bers of the company. On Mar. 12 the 
Supreme Court of the United States had 
postponed jurisdiction over the case 
pending the hearing on the merits. 


At the close of the argument in behaif 
of the appellants, who are assessment 
members, by Louis H. Salinger the Su- 
preme Court declined to hear the other 
side. Following a request of Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes that the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court be pointed out, Mr. 
Salinger stated that an Iowa statute of 
1907, under which the Bankers Life Co., 
|then an assessment company, changed 
over to a legal reserve basis in 1911, had 
;been applied and construed by the Iowa 
court to impair the obligation of the 
appellants’ contracts. 


Change in Basis 


j 


the change from an assessment to a legal 
reserve basis. as authorized by the stat- 
ute. He said that the original articles of 
incorporation, the practical construction 
of these articles and the contract rights 
of assessment members’ contracts by 
both the company and its members prior 
to the change, and the practical construc- 
tion of the State Auditor of Iowa, whose 
assent to the change was required by the 
statute, all*showed an intent that new 
accessions to membership were to be con- 
sidered in determining the death rate so 
as to keep down assessment costs. 


| _The-appellants contend that they are, 
| therefore, entitled to have their assess- 
;ments levied under the common death 
rate of all members, including the legal 
{reserve policyholders. This was done, 
|Mr. Salinger declared,‘ until 1917 and -it 
| was not until 1927, when reserve funds 
|of assessment members were exhausted, 
| that their assessments were increased to 
correspond to the death rate of the as- 
| se8sment members alone. 

When Chief Justice Hughes asked Mr. 
| Salinger to point out where in the as- 
| sessment insurance certificate, the statute 
;and charter of the company there are 
| powers which give the right to appeal to 
| the Supreme Court, he replied that there 
| was an implied essential that there shali 
be accessions to membership and a com- 
mon fund. 

Justice Brandeis asked if it would not 
impinge. on. the-funds of. legal reserve 


| 


| 
| 
| 





|used in determining the costs of the as- 
sessment insurance. Mr. Salinger stated 


| dividends paid to legal reserve members 
| without impairing their insurance. 
Points of Contention 


| In the brief: of the appellee it was con- 
tended that assessment members were 
/not entitled under their contracts or the 
statute to an influx of new blood into the 
assessment business. Under the statute, 
it was .pointed out, the existing rights of 


| it did not add new rights. 

The appellants contend that they had 
an absolute right to everything they had 
at the time of the change in plan, it was 
stated in the appellees’ brief, and also a 
right to contributions from the incoming 
legal reserve .members. This, it was 
elaimed, would deprive the latter mem- 
bers of their dividends and encroach on 
their reserve.so there would be no im- 
pairment of their contracts. The rights 
of these policyholders, it was argued, are 
equally as important as those of. assess- 

ment members, and they can only be pre- 

1 served by keeping the assessment. mem- 
| bers’ contracts as they were at the time 
of the change in plan of writing insur- 
| ance. 


James M. Parsons, John M. Stewart, W. 
brief“ with Mr. Salinger. 


were on the appellee’s brief. 





Manchurian Gas Mixture 


Mixed with gasoline, benzol is used as 
a motor fuel constituent by bus compa- 
nies and air services in Manchuria. (De- 
partment of'Commerce.) 


Mr. Salinger reviewed the history of | 


|members to have a.common death rate! 


| that it would, but this would come out of | 





assessment members were protected, but 


| The reserve is created by charges to in- 


. Radio. | -Workmen’s Compensation 
Gas Rate Decrease! 4pplications Filed | Utility’s Right to Discontinue 


Mee Fis Gaslege 
.Pustisuep WiTH 


, Gisvauectid Woke Aa : 
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viene «4 weed Vaeaes wget: deus. 


Insurance 


Property Rights | 


Unprofitable Part of Business| Said Not to Exist 


Supreme Court Hears Argument on Power of State to 
Require One Type of Service Provided 


For Under Corporate Charter 


.The power of a State to compel a} dened, if need be, with the electric rail- 


public utility to supply service through 
one phase of its franchise at a financial 
loss and tax its expense against the 
more profitable lines of its business, in- 


way’s duties.” : 

The company contends, he said, that 
they can retain the public franchise, 
which they value at $1,561,000 and at 


volved in the case of Broad River Power | the same time abandon the performance 
Co. etal. v. State of South Carolina, No.| of the public service which va part of 


528 (October, 1929, term), was argued |t 


before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Dec. 3 and-4.. 

The case was before the court at the 
last term and the writ of certiorari then 

ranted to review the judgment of the 
Rieome Court of South Carolina was 
dismissed in an opinion: by Mr. Justice 
Stone (V U. S. Daily 938). It involves 
the right of the State of South Carolina 
to require the public utility companies, 
which are the petitioners now in court, 
to resume permanent operation of the 
streét railway system in Columbia, S., 
C., operation of which was abandoned in 
1927 because during the preceding seven 
years it had been run at an annual op- 
erating loss. 

Counsel for the utilities, George M. 
LePine, contended that the State can not 
compel the operation of the railway at 
a loss, that the Supreme Court must 
determine the nature of the franchise to 
its own independent conclusion and that 
under the evidence it conclusively ap- 
pears the railway system can not be 
operated except at a loss. 


Improper Apportionment 
Of Costs Alleged 


The railway company was franchised 
as an electric line. Later, following the 
charter of the electric power company, 
the companies were consolidated, and 
the State Supreme Court held that the 
resultant merger created a unified fran- 
chise, one part of which could not be 
abandoned without the other. 

Even if the statute incorporating the 
consolidated railway and electric com- 
pany created one unified franchise, Mr. 
LePine argued, the State could not 
require the operation of the railway at 
a loss since to require service without 
compensation constitutes confiscation. 

It was urged that the conclusion ac- 

cepted by the court on the original hear- 
ing of the case, that the business of the 
company must be treated as a whole, 
and if the property as a whole yields a 
fair return, losses incurred in a branch 
of service furnish no justification for an 
abandonment. of that branch, relied upon 
cases relating to a single public service. 
Those cases afford no sanction for any 
holding that in this case the court must 
treat the street railway, electric power 
and gas businesses as a whole and that 
losses in one are immaterial so long as 
the entire business of the company shows 
no loss, it was contended, 
* “This results,” it was declared, “in re- 
quiring customers of electricity to pay 
a portion of the cost of transportation 
of street car passengers, who are an 
entirely different class of people.” 


Contentions Made 


By State’s Counsel 


Irvine F. Belser, for the State of South 
Carolina, urged that the company must 
either perform the service of the railway 
company or surrender its entire charter, 
adding that no doubt “there are plenty 
of other interests who would be glad to 
accept the charter and franchise, bur- 


Se OE 


he consideration of the public grant. 
Referring to the case of Northern Pa- 
cific Ry Co. v.'North Dakota, 236 U.S. 
585, relied upon by the company in sup- 
port of its argument, Mr. Belser de- 
clared that it did not touch upon the 
question of abandonment at all. 
Distinguishing between the statute or 
an order arbitrarily regulating rates 
and an order refusing to permit the 
abandonment, or requiring the perfor- 
mance of a primary function of a pub- 
iic service company, the State’s counsel 


claimed that the constitutionality of an | 


order fixing rates depends upon its rea- 


sonableness, and a rate cannot be un-| 


constitutional unless unreasonable, but 
an order requiring the performance of a 
charter function, even at a loss, as long 
as the charter is retained, “cannot be 
Said to *be unreasonable” or unconstitu- 
tional. . Even if the matter were to ‘be 
considered by the court originally and 
independently of the State court’s con- 
clusions, it was contended that the con- 
clusion must be reached that a consol- 
idated franchise existed from the history 
of the act of incorporation, the corporate 
history and the physical facts of oper- 
ation. 

The charter states, Mr. Belser said, 
that the merging companies had argeed 
to consolidate, that the legislature au- 
thorized it and that the act provided 
that the various franchises be vested in 
the new company. Hence, it was argued, 
the act not only created anew cor- 
portation but also a new franchise of a 
unified nature. 

The North Dakota case Nit was alleged, 
has never been construed as holding that 
a public utility could abandon a part of 
its franchise, though it did declare that, 
as to railroads, ‘one commodity could not 
be ordered carried at a loss, the expense 
of its transportation to be borne by other 
shipments. 

The very nature of the charter fran- 
chise, the State counsel insisted, pre- 
vents the company from separately aban- 
doning the so-called railway branch of 
their franchise while retaining the elec- 
tric light and power privileges. Apart 
from its duty and obligation to perform 
railway service it has no right even to 
exist. 

In conclusion: Mr. Belser urged .that 
the company has not made an _ honest 


effort to run its railway line at a profit, | 


pointing out to the court that numerous 
cities of similar or smaller population 
are at present successful in the very 
thing the company claims can not, be 
done. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds questioned 
Mr. Belser as to the point made by the 
other side that the expense of loss was 
forced upon the purchasers of electricity. 
This he answered by stating that there 
had been no holding that the expense 
would be placed on the other customers 
of the company, that the company could 
not operate at a profit, but on the con- 
trary the Supreme Court of South Caro- 
lina has found that it could be. so 
operated. 


Return on Investments by Utilities 


In Southeastern States Described 


Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Deals With 
Various Securities Transactions 


Publication of excerpts from trun- 
poript of testimony Nov. 14 by Rob- 
ert J. Ryder, Federal Trade Com- 
mission accountant, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission's investi- 
gation into financial activities of 
public utilities, was begun in the 
issue of Dec. 4, continued Dec. 5, 
and proceeds as follows: 

Q. All right. Now, go on. A. The 
South Carolina Power Company issued 
its $6 preferred shares for the common 
and preferred of the Augusta-Aiken Rail- 
way & Electric Corporation, and for the 
common. and preferred shares of Edisto 
Public Service Company. These were 
the shares that were exchanged under 
method No. 2. The Southeastern Secur- 
ities Company réceived a total of 10,157 


shares of the $6 preferred stock of South | 


Carolina Power Company for 9,949 
shares, including common and: preferred, 
of the other two companies. 

Q. Is that $6 preferred a stock having 
a par value or was it nonpar? A. Non- 


par. 
Q. All right. That completes your 
answer, does it? A. Yes, sir. 


Plan for Creating 


Reserve Explained 


Q. What securities did the Southeast- 
ern Securities Company receive under 
method No. 3? A. It received an open 
account credit of $542,425. This is made 
up mostly of the bonds and the notes 
of the three constituent companies. 

Q. What else did it receive? A. That 
is about all. . 

Q. You have said that the value placed 
on the securities and assets to be trans- 


ferred under method No, 1 was $6,950,- | 


000? A. That is correct. 

Q. Where is that figure given in your 
report? A. On page 107 of ‘Exhibit 
4722. : 

Q. And that value includes an item 
of $142,097.57? A. That is correct. 

Q. What is that for? A. It is an 
amount which is set up by the Securities 
Company in a reserve to take care of es- 
timated acquisition, organization, and in- 
vestigational expenses. 

Q. The sum total of the value comes 
out just $6,950,000 by the use of these 
figures charged against acqisition, or- 
ganization and investigational expenses? 


Howard L, Bump, Francis G. Ryan, | A. That is correct. 
Q. You say there was an account set | 
H. Keating, Clarence I. Spencer and Ver- | up in a reserve to take care of estimated 
non W, Lynch wéte on the appellants’ | expenses by the Southeastern Securities 
Charles §,.| Company for acquisition, organization 
Bradshaw and Raymond B. Alberson| and investigational work? A. That is 


right. 

Q. How is the reserve created? A, 
vestment in securities of subsidiary com- 
panies, In effect the reserves are cre- 
ated by charges to the fixed capital of 





ary companies is in most cases reflected 
as property costs on the record of the 
subsidiary company affected. 


Q. What were the total credits to the 


reserve Which were applicable to invest- | 


ments in South Carolina Power Com- 
pany? A. $1,654,209.54. 

Examiner Bennett. Judge Healy, have 
you reached a place where we can sus- 
pend for a few minutes? 

Mr. Healy. If I can ask just about two 
more questions, I have. 

Examiner Bennett. All right. 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. What were the debits? A. $502,- 
644.86, leaving an unexpended amount 
of $1,151,564.88. 

Q. As of what date? A. Dec. 31, 1929. 

Mr. Healy. This would be a good 
place to stop. 

Examiner Bennett. 
take a recess of 10 minutes. 

(At this point a short recess was 
taken, after. which the following oc- 
curred): ° 

Examiner 
Healy. 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. You said the debits against’ this 
reserve .were $502,644.86? A. That is 
correct. 


Q. Were these debits al that should 


have been allocated to South Carolina 
Power Company investment? A. All 


Bennett. Proceed, Judge 


that I could determine. There may have} 


been more, as there were several items 
in the reserve that could not be allo- 
cated to .any particular investment. 


Rate of Return 
On Investments 


Q. I would like you to tell me the rate | 


of return to Southeastern Power & Light 
Company on its investments, and by that 


I mean its actual investment in the com- | 
mon stock of South Carolina Power Com- | 
pany during the years 1927, 1928 .and | 


1929. A. In 1927 the investment in the 


common stock, the rate of return was | 
3.33 per cent; in 1928 it was 3.33 per | 


cent; and in 1929 it. was 6.66 per cent, 


'or an average for the three-year period | 


of 4.44 per cent. 


Q. In computing that you have treated 
the Southeastern Power & Light Com- 


|pany’s investment in the common stock 


of South Carolina Power Company as 
$3,000,000? A. That is correct. 


Q. And that is its actual investment | 


in that stock, is it? A. The Southeastern 
Power & Light Company’s? Yes sir. 

Q. In making that computation of the 
rate of return on the common stock, did 
you take into account any surplus of the 
South Cafolina Power Company? A. 
No, sir. 

Q. Were there any appreciations to be 


the operating subsidiaries, as the value! excluded? A. No, sir. 


placed on the securities of the subsidi- 


oA . . 


Q. Did you take into account any un- 


All right. We will! 


In Broadcasting 


Solicitor General Tells Su- 
preme Court Transmitting 
Medium Only Scientific 
Theory 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


| facilities among the five zones therein 


provided for. In short, he declared, they 
werestold that they could not operate 
| pecause there were too many stations in 
Chicago and not enough in another sec- 
tion of the country. 

The equalization clause, it was sub- 
mitted, was for the purpose of equaliz- 
ing radio business in the various zones 
rather than the protection of public 
interest, as could be inferred from the 
fact that the amendment did not limit 
the number of transmitters but pro- 


| vided only a limitation as to the num- 


ber of studios in any specific territory. 

The property right in broadcasting, 
Mr.’ Swain continued, has been recog- 
nized by the courts. No claim is made 
by the ‘appellants to ownership in the 
“ether.” But it was asserted where in- 
struments are set up in such a way that 
by certain operation they can produce 
an effect in unison with properly at- 


tuned receivers, those interests should 


be protected and not be subjected to a 
power to take away and invest in an- 
other. ; : ° 

Nor, it was said in conclusion, is there 
any claim against the right of regula- 
tion. Some proper control, Mr. Swain 
admitted, was necessary and its logical 
place was in the Federal Government or 
its agencies. 

The Solicitor General then argued 
briefly the purpose of the amendment, 
declaring that it was enacted into law 
to insure at least substantially equal 
facilities throughout the country. 

In the distribution of these facilities, 
he said, if the Commissison had the 
power to allocate it had the power to 
| determine which frequencies should be 
transferred and which were to remain, 
The appellant in this case, he declared, 
had not tried the correctness of that 
determination, through the procedure. of 
|the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia as provided by the act, but, 
on the contrary, had instituted suit to 
restrain the enforcement of the law 
itself, 

He also pointed out there was not a 
| question of taking one person’s property 
‘and giving it to another, for the sta- 
tions in Texas to which the contested 
frequency had been granted had in fact 
surrendered something and had under- 
taken to share time in its use. 





distributed earnings that there might 
have been? A. No, sir. 

Q. Are you going to-try to make a 
computation for us taking into account 
the surplus? A. Yes, sir, the same as in 
the other operating companies. 

Q. Now, in its addition to its invest- 
ment in common stock, the Southeastern 
Power .& Light Company also had in 
vestments in second preferred stock and 
unsecured notes of South Carolina Power 
Company, did it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tell us what the rate of return was 
to Southeastern Power &- Light Com- 
pany,’ treating: its investment on com- 
mon-stock and second preferred stock 
and unsecured notes as one investment, 
iand-including in the-return all the re- 
‘turns received on the common, the sec- 
ond: preferred, and the notes. A. In 
1927 the return was 4.56 per cent; in 
1928-it was 4.6 per cent; and in 1929 it 
was 6.27: per cent. 

Q. On Dec. 31, 1929, the Southeast- 
\ern Power & Light Company held 600,- 
000 shares of non-par common stock of 
|South Carolina Power Company? A. 
| That is correct. 

Q. ‘At a cost to it of $3,000,000? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It held 15,000 shares of cumulative 
| second. preferred stock at a cost of 
$1,500,000 ? 

A. That is right. g 

Q. ‘Then it had investments in 1929 in 
unsecured notes of $2,826,000? 

A. That is correct. 


Concern Said to Be Under 


‘Management Company 


Q. Now, let us refer to this $3,000,000 
cost in connection with the common 
stock. Is that book-cost or cash cost? 

A. Cash cost. 

Q. Is the $1,500,000 ‘given as the cost 
of its investment in second preferred 
| stock of South Carolina Power Company 
| book cost or cash cost? A. Cashi cost. 

Q. The investment in unsecured note, 
I take it, is the cash cost? A. Cash, ad- 
| vances; yes, sir. 
|) Q. The next investment of the South- 
|eastern Power & Light Company that 
| you treat. of in your report is that in the 
Columbus Electric & Power Company, 
which is taken up at page 111 of your 
report, Exhibit 4722? A. Correct. 

Q. When did the Southeastern Power 
| & Light» Company first acquire an in- 
terest in Columbus Electric & Power 
‘Company? A. On or about August, 

1929. : 

Q. And then it acquired .an einterest 
in the common stock? A. The common 
| stock and some shares of preferred stock. 
| Q. Prior to the time that Southeastern 
Power & Light Company acquired some 
interest: in Columbus Electric & Power 
Company, was the last named company 
supervised by a management or holding 
company? A. Yes. It was under the 
executive management of Stone & Web- 
ster. 

Q. What .were the total outstanding 
shares of common stock of Columbus 
Electric & Power Company as of Dee. 
5, 1929? A. 296,968 5/8 shares. 

Q. How many of those shares were 
held by Southeastern Power & Light 
Company at that time? A. 291,304, 

Q. The other shares, numbering about 
A. That I 





| 5,600, were held elsewhere? 
could not state. 

Q. Weil, they were not held by any- 
body ‘connected with the Southeastern 
Power, & Light Company, were they? 
| A. Not that I know of, sir. 

Q. Were these shares that the South- 
eastern Power & Light Company owned 
in, Columbus .Electric & Power Company 
at that date acquired all at one time? 
A. Yes, ‘sir. , 

q. And from whom were they acquired 
and what was the cost? A. They were 
acquired from the Commonwealth \ & 
Southern: Corporation. The ledger cist 
is shown as $29,159,192.38 for the Sos 
shares of common stock of Columbus 
Electric & Power Company. 





script of testimony will be continu 
inthe issue of Dec. 8. 
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Shipping ) Foreign Trade 


(Quality Standards — 
On Grain Is Again Postponed For Canned Foods — 


Two German Lines ‘Reduction of Freight Rates 
Merge Operation 


¥ 


North German Lloyd Using 


Firmer Sugar Prices Inspire Confidence in Porto Rico but. Other Ships. in Ameri- 


I. C. C, Acts Favorably on Plea of Western Railways; Effec- 


Merchant Fleet 


Postmaster General Opposes 


Amendment to Jones-| 


White Act to Limit Com- 
petition for Mail Contracts 


New York, N. Y., Dee. 5.—Postmaster | 


General Walter F. Brown, in addressing 
the Propeller Club here yesterday advo- 
cated the administration of the Jones- 
White Merchant Marine Act — 
a manner as to “allow competition full 
play”; adding, “I believe that only by 
strict adherence to this principle will it 
be possible to achieve the ultimate goal 
of the merchant marine law; an Ameri- 
can merchant fleet adequate for the needs 


of American commerce and the national | 


defense.” : 
In reference to a proposal pending 
in Congress to amend the Jones-Whive 
Act, the Postmaster General said: “This 
bill would disqualify for an ocean mail 
award any company operating a foreign- 
flag vessel in ace with American 
ships. In the judgment of the Depart- 
ment, a measure of this kind would net 
be helpful to the development of the 
American Merchant Marine at this time.” 
An authorized summary of the Post- 
master General’s address follows in full 
text: | 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1980, the Government paid out on ocean- 
mail contracts under the Jones-White 
Act the sum of $13,000,000. During the 
current fiscal year, its ocean-mail pay- 
ments will reach the sum of $19,000,000. | 
We have just submited estitnates to Con-, 
gress for un appropriation of about $23 


ads~ | 
000,000 for this purpose for the fiscal | 
year ending June 30, 1932. Within the 
next few years we antieipate that the an- 
nual payments on ocean-mail contracts 





in such| 


| and 


| 


I 


While general conditions in Canadian 
business continues slow there is some 
; seasonal improvement in Winter lines, 
' according to the weekly survey of world 
conditions. by the Department of Com- 
merce, made public Dec. 5. 

Trade continues dull in Argentina al- 


more confidence is expressed in Porto 
Rico with firme? sugar prices. 
tions in Brazil are dull while Cuba re- 
ports new low levels in trade activities. 

The survey dealing with Canada and 
| Latin American countries follows in full 
| text: 

Argentina 

Argentina.—Business during the week 
ended Nov. 28 continued to be dull, but 
business men were slightly more opti- 
|mistic owing to the strengthening of 
, cereal prices and peso exchange. There 
are increasing evidences that business 
and finance are being adjusted to the de- 
pressed conlition and poor outlook of 
the agricultural districts of the country. 
The rural society and farm interests are 
actively pressing the government to aid 


{them by a reduction in railway cereal 


tariffs and by fixing grain prices. 
On Nov. 31 the press has published a 


; memorandum by the national minister of 


finance, estimating that the government’s 
total income’ for 1930 and 1931 will 
amount to 616,000,000 paper pesos and 
850,000,000 paper pesos, respectively, 
that the public debt service require- 


ments will be 226,000,000 paper pesos | 


239,000,000 paper respec- 
tively. 

It further states that in 1930 the coun- 
try will have an adverse balance of trade 
amounting to approximately 259,000,000 


paper pesos; that ordinary expenditures 


pesos, 


though business men have a more opti-| 
mistic outlook, the survey states, while | 


Condi- | 


Depressed Conditions Continue in Most Latin American 
Countries, Commerce Survey Shows 


| Nov. 28 continued to be dull, owing to 
| the continued uncertainty of the ex- 
change situation. Exports of coffee from 
Santos for the week in question 
amounted to 198,512 bag. and from Rio 
de Janeiro to 95,000 bags. Prices were 
weaker. The stabilization bureau has 
been abolished, the Bank of Brazil tak- 
ing the remaining stock of gold and as- 
suming the responsibility for the out- 
standing gold notes. During and since 
the revolution the Bank of Brazil has is- 
sued 170,000 contos of notes to be re- 
deemed by it within two years, and the 
national treasury has been authorized to 
issue 300,000 contos of 7 per cent bonds 
which will mature in two years. 
1 
, 


Canada 


acceleration in Dominion business, al- 
ithough some seasonal improvement is 
|reported in Winter lines stimulated by 


{the advent of cold weather. 


more favorable than in other sections of 
the Dominion. Holiday items of house- 
|hold electrical equipment are’ reported 
'to be moving well there and in Quebec 


can Service 


Canada.—There is still no marked| from Bremen and will generally call at | ¢, 


| Boulogne. 
| The “Orania” and “Flandria” have 
| first, second, tourists’ third, and third 


jonly first and third class accommoda- 
| tions. 


| (Issued 


by Department of Commerce.) 


tive Date Changed From Jan. 1, 1931, 


North German Lloyd services to Brazil 
‘and Argentine have ihcluded a number 
}of vessels of the Koninklijke Hollandsche 
| Lloyd on the strength of the agreement 
| concluded between these two companies, 
jaccording to Trade Commissioner 
}Hamburg, James T. Scoit. 
| The vessels of the Koninklijke Hol- 
|landsche Lloyd which are running in 
|this joint service are the S. S. “Geiria,” 

13,868 G. R. T., having a cruising speed 
lof 14% knots; S. S. “Orania,” a turbine 
ship of 9,763 G. R. T., with a cruising 
; speed of 14% knots, and the S. S. “Zee- 
\landia” of 7.995 G. R. T., with a cruis- 
jing speed of 14 knots per hour. 


1 


i week and call at Southampton and Cher- | 
|bourg, whereas the steamers of the} 
' North German Lloyd will be cleared out! 


1 
| The plea of western. railways for a 


|the. Interstate Commerce Commission’s 


at! order reducing the freight rates on grain | 


jand grain products considerably below 


| the present rate level, from Jan. 1, 1931, | 


to Apr. 1, 1931, was favorably acted 
|upon by the Commission Dec. 5. (Docket 
| No. 17000, Part 7.) 


|mitting the postponement, “in the confi- 


jdent expectation that ways will be found | 
to comply with the order by that date.” | 


This is the second postponement of the 


These vessels will leave Amsterdam | effective date of the grain rate reduction | 
regularly on Wednesday of each second | yey, the original date when the rates|be found to comply with the or 


were to have become effective being 
Oct. 1. 

The request for the postponement of 
e order from Jan. 1 to Apr. 1, 1931, 
‘was made by agents representing the 
western carriers. Subsequent to the 


j 
iagents’ request, however, 10 western 


i+} - | . 7 ; ° “gs wat? Boe j Ms ? . 
t 0: ¢ Conditions | class accommodations; the Gelria first, | pail executives filed a letter with the| 
{in the maritime provinces are generally;second and third, and the “Zeelandia”| Commission on behalf of all western 
railways asking for a year’s postpone- | 


ment of the grain rate order from Jan. 
/1, 1931, The executives pointed out that 


The Commission issued an order per-. 


To April 1, 1931 


that date,” may be taken as a declara- 


postponement -of the effective date of | tion of the Commission that it will permit | 


|no further postponement. 
| The full text of the Commission’s or- 
| der follows: 

Rate structure investigation.—Grain 
jand grain products within the western 
| district and for export: It appearing 
that the carriers, respondents to the 
above entitled proceeding, are physically 
unable to comply with the order entered 
therein on July 1, 1930, the effective date 
of the said order is hereby extended 
from Jan. 1; 1931, to Apr. 1, 1931, in 
the confident expectation that ways will 
der by 
| that date. : 


Federal Court Holds 
Moffat Tunnel Lease 
By Railroad Lega 


| 


To Be Developed 


Agriculture Department Pro- 
poses That Products Be-_ 
low Standard Rating Be 
So Labeled for Market 


| Standards of quality for canned peas, 
|peaches and pears will be discussed by 
}canners, distributors and consumers who 
|have been invited to attend a hearing 
Dec. 15 at the Department of Agricul- 
| ture, according to an announcement Dec. 
|5 by the Food and Drug Administration. 
The object of the hearing, according 
|to the announcement, is to make possible 
the preparation of standards in final 
form for canned pears, peaches and peas 
by the Food and Drug Administration 
so that these standards may be promul- 
4gated by the Secretary of Agriculture 
junder provisions of the so-called can- 
ners’ bill. 
| Many Experiments Made 
| Chemists and canned foods experts 
| have examined hundreds of cans of prod- 
|ucts in the six months last past, the an- 
|nouncement discloses. The administra- 
tion also is proposing that products be- 
|low standard be designated as such with 


| 


| 


|the present economic depression has cut 
| Province, and radio sales are being main- 
|tained by intensive advertising. Sea- 
sonal hardware is also steady and the 
| outlook is better with eastern factories 
‘increasing their production in household 


{added loss of $20,000,000 a year, which 
they estimated will result from‘ the re- 


Government Efforts 


‘rail revenues considerably, and that the 


duced grain rates ordered by the Com- | 
mission, cannot be sustained by the car-| 


Appellate Judge of Tenth |the words “Below U.S. Standard. Legal 
Circuit Says Contract Does | —Wholesome” inscribed on the label. 


. The ennouncement follows in f-11] text: 
Not Violate Any Impor- |Department of Agriculture, announces 


| Monday, Dec. 15, as the date of a hearing 


|lines. An average holiday business is 
|reported from this section in well ad- 


To Assist Growers 
| vertised specialties. ; Of Tobacco Outlined 
Conditions are still dull,in the auto- | = 


motive trade but stocks of new and used | 


cars are low and good sales are re-|47- ee 
| ported in parts and seasonal accessories. | Vice Chairman of Federal 
Farm Board Reviews 


; Local manufacture of auto tire fabrics | 
|is increasing, one large plant having in- a 
Work of Organizing Pro- 


| creased its spindle capacity. Quebec shoe | 


| 


riers in their present weakened condi- | 
| tion. j 
An upward revision of rates, rather 
than “Government rate whittling” was | 


The Food and Drug Administration, 
tant Provision of Law 
a - |in Washington at which tentative stand- 


\ ,ards for canned peas, peaches and pears 
| Denver, Colo., Dec. 5.—The lease of | will come up for discussion. Under an 
recommended. Recommendations also the Moffat tunnel by the Moffat Railroad | amendment to the Food and Drugs Act, 
|were made for adequate. regulation of | was held to be legal in an gpinion ren-|approved July 8, 1930, and commonly 
!motor vehicles, and pipe lines, as well! dered Nov. 29 by the Circuit Court of | known as the Canners’ Bill, the Secre- 
‘as inland waterways, in order to put! Appeals for the Tenth Cireuit. tary of Agriculture is empowered to es- 
these competitive services on the same; The decision of District Judge J. Fos-| tablish reasonable standards of quality, 
|footing as the railroads. ter Symes was sustained by the court, | condition, and fill of container for the 


will reach a sum not less than $30,-| for 1931 will be reduced to 375,000,000 


000,000. 
Goal of Merchant Marine 

These figures give some indication of 
the effort being put forward by the pres- 
ent Administration to aid the shipping 
industry to meet the competition of for- 
eign-flag vessels. I earnestly hope that 
as the years go by this effort will be 
continued and expanded until we have 
achieved the goal set before us: A mer- 
chant marine commensurate with tle 
productive capacity of our great coun- 
try, a fleet adequate to give our com-! 
merce access to the world’s markets on! 
terms at least equally favorable as tho:e 
of any other nation. 

When the emergency of the World; 
Wax came upon us, the American mer-' 
chant fleet had so dwindled that it was 
not worthy of the name. e were com- 
pelled to expend vast sums to provide 
the necessary ships. 


During the period from 1892 to 1916) 


the Government paid to ocean-mail con- 
tractors the sum of $24,800,000. This 
was only $8,000,000 in excess of what 
it would have cost to transport the mails 
at poundage rates. During the period 
from 1916 to 1929, however, the net cost 
of the merchant marine to the tax- 
payers of the country reached the tre- 
mendous sum of $3,500,000,000. During 
the 25-year period in which the Sudsidy 


Act of 1891 remained in force, we were 


able to save a few million dollars’ by 
permitting the ‘ocean-mail sudsidy sys- 
tem to fall into disuse, but’ in the end 
we were compelled to expend hundreds 
of millions to provide the shipping which 
in time of war we found was indis- 
pensable. 
Contracts Awarded 

Specifically, the 40 contracts awarded 
by the Post Office Department under the 
Jones-White Act provide for the con- 
struction of 44 new ships, approximating 
500,000 gross tons, at a cost of about 
$230.000,000, and for the roconstruction 


‘from origins. on 


paper pesos; and that road building and 


| other public works will be undertaken if; 


nd when money can be obtained at more 
|} advantageous rates than those prevail- 
ing at present. A decree dated Nov. 30 
| authorizes the issue of 50,000,000 paper 
| pesos of cedulas, the issue to be denomi- 


| nated series 38. (1 paper peso equals 44 


{centavos gold.) 


| a 


Brazil 
Brazil.—Business for the week ended 


New Coal Junctions 


In Maryland Named | 


Western Maryland Is Award- 


Additional Points 


The Western Maryland Railroad has 


| 
| merce Comniission the right to inter- 
| change coal and coke traffic from the 
| Pennsylvania Railroad at points other 
!than Cumberland, Md. 

The Commission on Dec. 5 issued a re- 
port and order in Docket No, 22108 nam- 
|ing other points of interchange between 


}the two carriers in addition to the Cum-! 


'berland connection. The Commission’s 
!summary of its findings follows in full 
text: 

Upon complaint, held: 

1. That through routes and joint rates 
,sought on coal and coke, in carloads, 
complainant’s line to 
| destinations on defendant’s line are in 
existence. 

2. That it is desirable and in the pub- 
lic interest that said routes be continued 
with’ reasonable rates thereover. 

3. That it is the duty of the carriers 


| 


ed Right to Interchange at | 


been awarded. by the Interstate Com-! 


of 86 ships approximating 200,000 gross| parties to said joint rates to provide 
tons at a cost of about $15,000,000.' reasonable facilities for the operation of 
$230,000,000, and for the construction; said through routes. 

under certain conditions of 10 additional 4. That the present divisions of said 
vessels approximating 125,000 gross tons | joint rates are not unreasonable or 
at a cost of about $40,000,000. The ag-! otherwise unlawful on coal and coke traf- 
gregate mail pay on these contracts for' fic interchanged at Cumberland, Md, 
the 10-year contract term will amount! (5. Reasonable and equitable divisions 
to about $270,000,000, or an average of | of said joint rates on coal and coke 
$27,000,000 a year for the entire period.| traffic interchanged at other junctions 


Two proposals are pending in Congress 
to amend the original Jones-White Act. 
One is a bill which would provide a pref- 
erence to the purchasers of Shipping 
Board lines in the award of ocean-mail 
contracts. Congress still has under con- 
sideration the general question whether 
such a preference shall be uniformly al- 
lowed on future ‘contracts. 

The other bill would disqualify for an 


ocean-mail award any company operat- | 


ing a foreign-flag vessel in competition 
with American ships. In the judgment 
of the: Department, a measure of this 
kind would not be helpful to the develop- 
ment of the American merchant marine 
at this time. The Jones-White Act was 
not intended to eliminate competition 
but to enable American vessels to com- 
pete on an equal basis with foreign ships. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce 
| Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

No, 24058.—Speigel May Stern Company, 
Chicago, TL, vy. Chicago & North Western 
Railway, et al. Against unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates and charges on carload ship- 
ments of furniture, Kenosha, Wis., to Chi- 
cago. Ceédse and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates and repa- 
ration. 


No, 24059.-—Planters Oil Co., Albany, Ga,, | 


y. Ashland Railway Co. et al, Against rates 
of 23 cents per 100 pounds from Lineyville, 
aud 27 cents from Ashland, Ala., on ship- 
ments of cottonseed to Albany, Ga., as un- 
just, unreasonable and unlawful to the ex- 
tant they exceeded a subsequently estab- 
lished rate of 1712 cents. Ask for rate of 
16 cents from Lineville and 164% cents from 
Ashland on minimum 30,000 for the future 
and reparation. 

No, 24000.—American Salt Company, 
Kyns City, Mo. v. The Atchison, Topeka 
& Raita Fe Ry, Co. et al. Unjust and un- 
réasonable rates and charges on shipments 

salt, from Lyons, Kans., to Butte, Mont., 
ue to alleged misrouting. Ask for rep- 
arztion. 

) No. 24061,—J. C, Famechon Company vy. 
reat Northern Ry. Ask for reparation on 
ount of illegel rates and charges in vio- 
ition of section 6 of the act as applied 
t) earload shipments of potatoes, minimum 

. origin and destinations points not 
ed, 
No. 


24048.—Culbertson Brothers Com- 


| prescribed for the future. 


;production is being maintained at ap- 
| proximately last year’s levels but dealers 
are buying from hand to mouth, 


| The Ontario situation is quiet. 
| culture in t 
| erally satisfactory year if the prevailing 
low prices are discounted. Most crops 
have been good although dry . Fall 
weather in some sections has hampered 
cultivation. Grocery sales are about nor- 
mal and the demand for petroleum prod- 
ucts is nearly average. Wholesale spe- 
cialty business is rather slow and me-| 
chanical office equipment is seasonally 
dull. Hosiery is in fair demand and 
local textile mills’ are operating at 
greater capacity. 

The prairie provinces are suffering 
from unfavorable prices for their farm 
production, particularly wheat, Winnipeg 
| quotations on which have remained low 
|on account of a small export and an 
uncertain market. The closing quota- 


Nov. 28 was 61% cents. Demand for 
farm machinery in this section is very 
light and industrial machinery sales have 


Automotive parts and accessories are 
moving well but new and used car sales 
are slow. Hardware lines are extremely 
slow except for small hand tools. Sales 
of structural steel and cement are re- 
ported to be less than 50 per cent of 
last year’s. Hides and leather, paper 
and paper product sales are fair. The 
Canadian National Railways have begun 
the construction of 10 locomotives and 
250 refrigerator cars at Winnipeg. 

British Columbia .reports 
sales of agricultural implements’ far 
above October and 10 per cent above 
last year. The chemical market there 
is firm except for salt. Prices of house- 
hold rubber goods have declined by 20 
per cent in the last 30 days. 

Employment:in Canada on Nov. 1 was 
lower than on Oct. 1, according to the 
government’s index, which registered 
112.9 for that date as compared with 
116.2 on Oct. 1 and 124.6 a year ago. 
Declines in all provinces are attributed 
, to the pronounced seasonal curtailment 
in construction and to the manufactur- 


‘ing decline in pulp and paper, iron and} 


: Steel, leather, electrical apparatus, non- 
terrous metals, and rubber. specialties. 
Employment in logging and mining, as 


[Contmued on Page 10 Column 2.] 


Special Vessels to Transport Helium 


Commander Ro 
C ler R 


For Foreign Airships Are Suggested 
sendahl of Navy Says European Nations 
Are Leaning Toward Use of Safe Gas 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| filled airships, can be installed with lit- 
| tle ‘ifficulty after the craft has been con- 
structed, 
| tial danger involved by placing engines 
‘inside a hydrogen-filled envelope should 
|not be difficult to discover, he added. 

| Commenting on the statements made 
in testimony at the inquiry into the 
crash of the British “R-101” by Dr. 


'Hugo Eckener, German expert and com- | 


|mander of the “Graf Zeppelin,” Comdr. 
Rosendahl declared he was convinced the | 
Germans are desirous of filling future 
ships with helium although they have an 
{admirable and unduplicated record for 
| safety in operation of hydrogen-filled | 
| craft, 
| Dr, Eckener stated in London he plans | 
to use helium for inflation of his future 
‘nirships, and Comdr. Rosendahl said he 
{had been assured by the German de- 
|signer that efforts to solve the economic 
problem are being made abroad. 
Assurance was given the German ex- 
pert over a year ago that helium from 
this country would be available when- | 


|Robert P. Lamont, disclosed in a recent | 
statement. | 
| Present standards of airship perform- | 
lance are being revised because’ of the 
| world-wide acceptance of the fact that 
helium is almost absolutely necessary for 
}safe transportation, Comdr. Rosendah! 
| pointed out. While the lifting power of 
hydrogen may be somewhat greater, the | 
, increased safety and reliability of helium, | 
, he said, had led to a change of opinion. 
| Capabilities of airships are figured now 
/pany, Duluth. Minn., v. Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincey Railroad, Against alleged failure | 
on the part of the carriers to establish 


\joint through rates for application to ship- | Tay 


{ments of dry onions in sacks, Payson, 
| Utah, to Duluth, Minn., as,resulting in un- 
|just and unreasonable charges and dis- | 
criminating against Duluth. Ask for the! 
application of a subsequently established | 
-rate of 77. cents and reparation, 


Means of avoiding the poten-| 


| preference would be for the helium- 


ever desire’. the Secretary of Commerce, | . 


| on the basis of helium-filled ships, he 
added. 

Although economic and legislative fac- 
tors at present make foreign sale im- 
practicable or impossible, demand for he- 
lium is certain to grow to such an extent 
|that these difficulties will be overcome, 
| he stated, 

| “The Germans have achieved.a fine 
record in operating hydrogen-filled air- 


| 


ships and I don’t know of a case where! 


any disaster was caused strictly by hy- 
drogen,” Comr. Rosendahl 


had the alternative of using either a 
hélium-filled or hydrogen-filled ship your 
¢ filled 
ship.” 

“There will be no great difficulty in 
working out means of shipping helium 


once the demand becomes sufficiently | 


great,” he concluded. “Transportation 
by tramp steamers fis cheap, and a new 
method of shipping, different from the 
use of heavy steel cylinders, can be 
worked out.” 4 


Illinois Central System 
October 


1930 

10,809,966 
1,356,802 
13,160,789 
1,108,108 
2,009,360 
4,651,271 
8,570,665 
4,590,124 
934,097 
1,408 
3,654,619 
3,495,709 
6,724.48 

65.1 


Freight revenue ... 
Passenger revenue ....... 
Total oper. rev.. Faia 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses. . 
Total expenses incl. other. 
Net from railroad 


Net after taxes, etc.... 
Net after rents 

Aver, miles operated 
Operating ratio 


eee 


Agri- | 
he province is closing a gen- | 


tion on No. 1 No:thern cash wheat on} 


also suffered a sharp seasonal decline. | 


November | 


; declared, | 
“There is no doubt, however, that if you| 


- Monthly Statements of Ra 


14,413,809 
17,498,824 


12,626,303 


ducers in South 


Efforts to aid tobacco growers in or- 
|ganizing for more efficient marketing 
jliave been made by the Federal Farm 
ipoard, James C, Stone, Vice Chairman 
\of the Board, stated in an address to 
|the National Association of Marketing 


| Officials at their 12th annual meeting | 


jat Chicago. | 
Mr. Stone reviewed the work of the 


' Board in aiding growers. 
| of the portion of the address dealing with 
|efforts to organize cotton growers was 
printed in the issue of Dec. 5.) The full 
{text of the portion of the address deal- 
‘ing with tobacco growers follows: 

| Under the leadership of the field rep- 
|resentative of the Federal Farm Board 
preliminary’ meetings were held which 
were attended by the county agents and 
|vocational teachers of the respective 
jcounties, At these meetings a series of 
; six talks or lessons were presented and 
explained. These talks wgre as follows: 


| tion Between Pricé and Produétion; What 
| What Can Be Done About It; How May 


bacco Farmer; Lessons Learned from 
the Tri-state; 
Board May Help the Tobacco Growers; 


|The Organization Set-up of a Tobacco 





| Cooperative Marketing Association, In- | 


cluding Contract, By-laws, ete. 

After the preliminary meetings, a se- 
ries of local meetings of growers was 
sc 


jcounty agents and yocational teachers, 
|when the farmers were encouraged to 
|take active part in the discussion of 
| these same topics. 
Cooperatives Favored 

So well was this program managed 
| that over 600 separate meeting’ were 
| 


total attendance of nearly 20,000. 
average attendance at each local meet- 
ing was 32 growers. 

| At the conclusion of the series 
meetings the farmers were requested to 


tion of a cooperative marketing asso- 
ciation to sell their tobacco. The vote 
| was overwhelmingly in favor of organ- 
ization. Organization committees were 
formed and the campaign to secure mem- 
bers of the organization was begun. 
Progress was suspended during the busy 
Summer months, but the program will 
be resumed vigorously in the 
future. 

I have outlined this particular case 
with considerable detail because it illus- | 
trates, first of .all, that the Federal 
Farm Board in undertaking organization 
work with any commodity, desires only 
to cooperate with existing agencies in 
the development of the program; and, 
second, that the Board is interested in 
jan educational program that shall in- 
form the farmers, so that they may act 
intelligently and with knowledge of the 
facts in determining their attitude to- 
wards cooperation. 

This Virginia experience is being fol- 
lowed in North Carolina, and in Georgia, 
/with the prospect that growers coopera- 
tive marketing associations will be 
formed in time to handle the 1931 crops. 

Agency Markets Crop 

About the time that the Virginia cam- 
paign was getting under way, a very 
active desire for organization developed 
among the tobacco growers in certain 
portions of South Carolina. After a) 
| number of conferences, attended by State 
jagencies interested in the development | 
lof a tobacco cooperative, organization 


(The full text | 


The Tobacco Outlook and. the Rela- | 
|Is Wrong with Tobacco Farming and | 
}a Cooperative Association Help the To- | 


How the Federal Farm, 


cheduled under the joint direction of | 


held at 106 local meeting places with a} 


The! 


of | 


vote their wish regarding the organiza- | 


near | 


No action has been taken by the Com-| which declared that the lease is not in| various classes of canned food with the 


| mission upon this letter, unless the last 
jline of the Commission’s order, which 
oe that the postponement to Apr. 1 
; the confident expectation that ways will 
be found to comply with the order by 


Roads Denied Higher Rates 


From Pacific to Florida 


A proposal to cancel class and com- 
modity rates of railroads between points 
along and near the Pacific Coast and 
related intermediate points on one hand, 
{and points in the Florida peninsula on 


ing to a report and order just made 
public by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which cancels the carriers’ 
schedules. (I. & S. Docket No. 3456.) 


| 


present rates, through rates which are 
substantially higher. This is the third 


| higher rates between the Pacific Coast 
|and the Florida peninsula. 





Interstate Comm 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
‘pn Dec. 5 made. public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 
| No, 23107.—Pet Milk Company v. Central 
Railroad Company of New Jersey et al. 


| Rates on canned evaporated milk, in car- | 


tloads, from Greensboro, Md., to certain in- 
terstate destinations, found unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded and basis for future 
rates prescribed. 

No. 22670 and Related Cases.—Florida 
Fruit Canners, Inc., v. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Company et al. Rates on canned 
grapefruit, in carloads, from Frostproof, 
Fla., to Great Falls and Butte, Mont., Fargo, 
N. Dak., and Denver, Colo., found not un- 
duly prejudicial, and not unreasonable in 


Reasonable rates prescribed, 

No, 23101.—Chain Products Company v 
, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany, et al. Ratings and rates on automo- 
bile tire chain, in carloads and less than 


| carloads, from Ceveland, Ohio, to points in| 


official, southern, and western classification 
territories found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

| No. '22568.—City of Winter Haven, et al., 
|v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company et 
al, Rates on sewer pipe, in carloads, from 
Macon, Ga., to Winter Haven, Bartow, and 
| Lake Wales, Fla., found unreasonable but 
not otherwise unlawful. Reasonable rates 
pepecranes for the future. Reparation de- 
nied. 


No, 23049.—Duluth Hide & Fur Company! 


v. Great Northern Railway Company. Rates 
'on green salted hides, tallow, horse tails and 
cattle tails, in straight or mixed carloads, 
{from Grand Forks, N. Dak., to Duluth, 
Minn., found not unreasonable but unduly 
prejudicial. Undue prejudice ordered re- 
moved, Reparation denied. 

No, 22424.--Amos Lumber Company v. 
| Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al. Upon 
reconsideration finding in former report, 165 


lumber from Edinburg, Ind., to Jamestown, 

» Was not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful, reversed to the extent of finding 
|the rate charged inapplicable. Reparation 
| awarded, 

No. 23034.—American Electric Switch Cor- 
poration v. Ann Arbor Railroad Company et 
aul. Rates and ratings on electric safety 
switches, in less than carloads, ‘from 


not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed, 
No, 22182.—Wickes Boiler Company v. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 

Railway Company. Failure of defendant to 





{plans were formulated and an active 
membership campaign was begun during | 
lthe Spring. of 1930. | 

As a result a tonnage of approximately | 
17,000,000 pounds of bright flue-cured to- 
bacco of that State has been marketed | 
during the present season. While the! 


1 
J 


, 


[Continued on Page 11,Column 4. 








ilroad 


publish and apply a carload rate on brick 
from Osborn, Ohio, to Indianapois, Ind., 


the same as that contemporaneously in ef-! 


fect on like traffic from South Dayton, Ohio, 
to Indianapolis, found to have been unjust 
and unreasonable. Complaint failed to prove 
that it paid or bore the charges. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No, 22951.—Perrine-Armstrong 
v. Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


Company 
1. Rate 


Reven 


ves and 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


0 
1930 


Ten Months 
1930 1929 
100,159,354 121,300,457 
16,532,305 19,885,740 
126,791,585 152,577,703 
14,894,577 20,122,919 
26,841,088 34,945,145 
47,456,084 53,790,781 
97,407,773 117,244,126 
29,383,812 35,333,577 
8,716,697 10,766,384 
32,215 41,391 
20,634,900 24,525,802 
19,083,115 23,395,811 
6,724.32 6,734.66 | 
76.8 76.8 


1929 
1,836,529 


2,328,441 
3,698,768 
5,752,878 


4,872,521 
1,228,672 
2,583 
3,641,266 
3,443,065 
6,724.46 
74.2 


8,005,458 
1,062,586 
9,977,188 
1,058,995 
1,615,175 
3,499,681 
6,841,849 
3,135,339 
625,384 
468 
2,509,492 
2,130,631 
7,592.51 
68.6 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 


Ten Months 

1930 1929 
78,166,686 91,135,896 
12,495,677 15,555,874 | 
100,027,828 117,562,193 | 
12,730,725 16,384,402 
17,596,349 22,310,077 
86,661,329 41,483,281 
73,734,134 87,182,842 
26,293,694 30,379,351 
5,863,766 6,807,000 
26,002 238,825 
20,403,926 23,548,526 
16,017,958 18,824,268 
7,592.50 7,562.22 

73.7 74.2 


ctober 
1929 

10,344,154 
1,464,770 
13,000,106 
1,765,304 
2,266,904 
4,228,073 
8,974,046 
4,026,061 
648,181 
1,320 
3,376,560 
2,952,929 
7,592.46 

69.0 


1 


of the grain rate order is authorized “in| 


\conflict with eithgr the letter or spirit |exception of meat, meat’ products and 
|of the statute except in certain minor) milk. 
| and severable provisions. The Secretary is also ‘authorized to 
“It was imperative that a lease should| prescribe proper designations for those 
be made for railroad purposes if the | canned foods which fall below the estab- 
primary purpose of the act was to bejlished standards. These designations 
carried out. The Moat Railroad was | will also come up for discussion at the ) 
the only railroad then constructed which hearing, which will be held at 10 a. m., 
was in a position to use the tunnel. In|in the conference room of the new De- 
| the light of experience it may be that | partment of Agriculture Building. The 
/the railway could and would have paid | hearing will be continued as long as may 
ia higher rental, although that is mere | be necessary to afford full discussion of 


the other hand, is not justified, accord- | 


supposition, for the evidence does not 
diselose that its net revenues, at the 
\time of the trial, had increased mate- 
| rially on account of its use of the tunnel. 
“Considering the circumstances as 
| they existed at the time, we are satisfied 
| with the trial court’s conclusion that the 
| rental provided for was fair and reason- 


j 
| 


jall the matters coming up for considera- 
|tion, says W. G. Campbell, Director of 
| Regulatory Work. Several thousand no- 
tices are being sent out to those inter- 
ested, whether canners, distributors, or 
consumers, and the administration is an- 
|nouncing the hearing in the trade and 
| general. press. 


| Will Aid Legislation 


The carriers proposed, in lieu of the | 


attempt of the carriers to establish | 


Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 


| able and that the Commission discharged | 
its duties with fidelity. But, in any) ‘The passage of the Canners’ Amend- 
| event, the law is clear that the determi- | ment, says Mr. Campbell, marked a new 
; nation of an administrative Commission lera in pure food legislation in that the 
18. at on the courts o i acts! amendment is the result of a demand 
Tat iia oundCasoeehicearn’» am the industry fr Government, ra 
0 y- | ulation. The avowed purpose of the legis- 
jlation is to promote fair dealing in the 
jinterest of the consumer by giving to 
'the American housewife fair warning on 
| the outside of the package whenever the 
| quality, condition, and amount of food 
2 is . in the container is not that which she 
erce Commission reasonably has a right to expect. Among 
| the shortcomings dealt with in the tenta- 
- | tive standards Mr. Campbell mentions 
'on sawlogs, in carloads, from Gambier, Ohio,| the following: Improper state of matu- 
|to Fort Wayne, Ind., found not unreason-| rity, blemishes, extraneous material, in- 
able or otherwise unlawful. 2. Failure of | edible rortions of the raw material, ab- 
| Sotonenets ” = ane apply rate “ ion normal colors and flavors, excessive 
| ber, in carloads, rom or ayne to Mast | * * . . e : 
St. Louis, Ill, in compliance with rule 77 | rimming, small size = lack of uni- 
of Tariff Circular 18-A found unreasonable | formity in the units, excessive amount of 
| prior to July 20, 1928, but not thereafter. | liquid, and containers insufficiently filled. 
Reparation awarded. Previous, standards in the trade have 
No. 22931 and Related Cases.—Kansas City | depended upon expert judgment for eval- 
Paper House et al. v. Chicago, Rock Island | yating many of these shortcomings, but 
& Pacific Railway Company et al. Rates on) the Food and Drug Administration has 
wire garment hangers, in carloads, from Chi- believed from the first that in a standard 
which has practically the force and effect 


the past, but unreasonable for the future. ! 


4 | Mich., 


I. C. C. 187, that the rate on one carload of | 


Minerva, Ohio, to points in official, southern | 
and western classification territories found ' 


8,073,601 
‘ 
9,478,457 
1,221,208 « 
1,966,743 
3,346,969 
7,131,528 
2,346,929 
583,844 


to Tulsa, Okla., found not unreasonable for 
|the past but unreasonable for the future. 
| Reasonable rates prescribed. 

No. 22025.—Dormer Company v. Chicago & 
North Western Railway Company et 
Carload rates on salt from Menominee, 
to Washburn and Bayfield, Wis., 
ee, not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
|} missed, 

No, 22909.—-Pittsburgh Provision & Pack- 
jing Company v. Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
jroad Company et al.—Rates on calves, in 
| carloads, and calves and sheep, in a mixed 
; carload, from Nashville, Tenn., to Pitts- 
| burgh, Pa., found not unreasonable or un- 
duly prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 
No. 20342 and _ Related Cases.—Itasca 
| Cotton Manufacturing Company vy. Boston 
|} & Albany Railroad et al. Combination of 
| rates over routes of movement found appli- 
cable on shipments of textile machinery, in 


carloads and less than carloads, and of cot- | 


ton mill looms, 
in Maine and 
Texas 
been 

No 
Cotton Exchange & Board of Trade et al. v. 
Alabama & Vicksburg Railway ‘Company et 
al. Rates charged on cotton, any quantity, 
carriers’ . privilege of compression, from 
points in Alabama, Tennessee, and Missis- 
sippi to Galveston, Tex., found unreason- 
able, and inapplicable as to certain ship- 
ments. Reasonable rates prescribed for the 
|future. Reparation awarded. 

No. 22704.-M. R. Walker 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Company et al. Carload shipment of 
crushed marble, in bags, from Tate, Ga., to 
Danville, Ill, found not to have been mis- 
routed, 
extent that they exceeded charges that 
would have accrued on the basis of the 
marked capacity of the car ordered. Rate 
found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. Reparation awarded. 

No, 23258,—Charles MeDowell v: 
& Maine Railroad et al. Rates on wood 
pulp, in carloads, from Mount Tom, Mass.. 
and Berlin, N. H., to Peneoyd, Pa., found 
unreasonable. Rates prescribed for the fu- 
ture. Reparation awarded on 
from Mount Tom, but denied on shipments 
from Berlin. 

No. 23266.—James Black Dry. Goods Com- 
pany v. Illinois Central Railroad Company. 
Rate charged on a shipment,of furniture, in 
two cars, from Bradley, Ill, to Waterloo, 


in carloads, from points 
Massachusetts to points in 
awarded. 


overcharged. Reparation 


v. Cleveland, 


Expenses 
_ Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
October Ten Months 
930 1929 1930 1929 
10,313,269 79,200,675 91,585,660 
1,136,266 9,985,684 13,188,328 
12,236,028 
1,816,820 
2,687,494 
3,983,808 
9,140,533 
3,095,495 
752,045 
1,358 
2,342,092 
2,500,727 
5,249.68 
74.7 


56,013 


14,735,082 
23,479,618 
34,427,215 
79,141,159 
16,248,384 
5,828,445 
14,612 
10,905,327 
11,224,005 
5,249.19 
83.0 


18,315,417 
25,598,928 
38,601,876 
89,249,776 
22,997,048 


19,414 
16,525,993 
17,251,536 

5,249.68 
19.5 


1,299 
1,786 


al. | 


Certain shipments found to have | 


18761 and Related Cases —Galveston | 


Louis Railway | 


Charges found unreasonable to the | 


Boston | 


shipments | 


95,389,543 112,246,824 | 


6,451,641 | 


| cago and Roek Island, IIL, to Oklahoma City, 

| Okla,, and from Chicago and Galewood, IIL, 7 

of law, methods for the exact measure- 
ment of these defects must be estab- 

| lished wherever possible, using intelli- 

gent consumer opinion and expert judg- 

ment of the trade as reference points, 

Accordingly, during the last six 
{months chemists and canned goods ex- 
| perts of the Food and Drug Administra- 
; tion have examined hundreds of cans of 
the products under discussion coming 
| from all of the producing areas in the 
| United States. As a result of these re- 
searches, amplified, says Mr. Campbell, 
| by the splendid cooperation given by the 
|canning trade, by Washington consum- 
;ers, and by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, tentative standards for peas, 
| peaches and pears are being sent out 
with the notice of the hearing. 

The Food and Drug Administration is 
also proposing a designation for the sub- 
standard products. This is a composite 
of many suggestions by canners, dis- 
tributors and consumers. It calls for 
jthe words “Below U. S. Standard. 
| Legal—Wholesome,” and, in addition, 
|definite information as to just how and 
| just how much the product falls below 
the standard. The designation is to be 
jin a border of specified width, and the 
quoted portion must be in type of defi- 
|nite kind and size for various sizes of 
| container. 

The administration hopes that the dis- 
cussion and comment at the hearing will 
make it possible for the Food and Drug 
Administration to prepare the standards 
for the above products in final form for 
promulgation by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture in time to permit them to. be 
applied to next year’s pack. This means 
that the standards should be issued in 
| final form at least 90 days before the 
;canning season for that particular prod- 
uct starts in any section of the country, 


| 


Iowa, found 
missed. 

| No. 23332.—Medusa Portland Cement 
Company v. New York Central Railroad 
Company et al. Rate on portland cement, 
in carloads, from Bay Ridge, Ohio, to York, 
Pa., found not unreasonable. Complaint 


applicable, Complaint dis- 


== | dismissed. 


No. 23249.—Granite Cordage Company et 
al. v. Philadelphia & Norfolk Steamship 
Company et al. Rate charged on certain 
shipments of china clay, in carloads, from 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Granite Falls, N. C., 
found to have been without tariff authority 
and unreasonable. Reasonable rate pre- 
scribed. Reparation denied. 

No, 23190.—-Northern Indiana Sand & 
Gravel Gompany vy. Wabash Railway Com- 
pany et al. Alleged failure of defendants 
to comply with the order in Chicago Gravel 
Co. v. A., T. & 8S. F. Ry. Co., 118 LC. GC. 
633, found not to present an issue for de- 
termination in this proceeding Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 23134.—E. O. Finley et al. v. Atehi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company 
et al. Rate charged on stocker calves, 
|earloads, from Holbrook, Ariz., to Toyah, 
Tex., found ‘inapplicable. Applicable rate 
found unreasonable, Reasonable rate pre- 
scribed and waiver of outstanding caaae 
jcharges authorized. 


| 


| 





bankers Asked to Help Farmers. 


$ 


bi 


Chairmar Legge of Farm Board Tells Finan- 
_ciers Closer Cooperation With Agriculture 
- Is Needed in Regulating Operations 


_ South Bend, Ind., Dec. | : 
who extend credit to agriculture should|ing in so many of the agricultural dis- 
actively ae with their farmer bor- | tricts is corrected. You may not be able 
rowers in p 
and farm operations pepeally the | 
Ohairman of the Federal Farm Board, 
erm Legge, told the Agricultural 
mission of the American Bankers 
Association here. 
_ 4A. summary of the address appeared 
in ve issue of Dec. 5.) | 


angle of the problem, but you certainly 


|to the end that the results will be more 
satisfactory. 


Right here may I suggest a thought 


ae , | 
-\ In Planning Production Schedule 


5.—Bankers | see that the unhappy situation now exist- | 


nning production schedules |to exert so much influence on‘some other | 


have a big field of helpfulmess in assist- | 
ing your farmer customers in your re-_ 
' spective districts to plan their operations | 


Ss 


Security lesue 


| 


' 


* _ New York Market Quotations 


The following information relates to transactions on 
| the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that the State of New 
| Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
| banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
|. Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
| States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


States Sales 
in in 
Which Thou- 
Legal sands High 
3” 1005, 
101% 
1055¢ 


| 


- 


Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s ’37 
Amer Smelt & Ref Ist ‘5s '47.. d 
Amer T & T coll 5s °46 SF... bedeg 


Low 
100% 
101% 


105% NY Edis lst & r 5s 


NYC&StL RRr m4%sC’78(n Co) 
NY Edis lst & r 6%s A 'A4l.... 


~ Bank Regulation 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal — 
For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


The State of New York: New York, Dec. 5 
received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


York. 


The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 


States Sales 

in in 
Which Thou- 
Legal sands High 
abed 88 87% 
abedf 1 114 


B ’44 abcdf 30 10514 


urHoizeo STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
Pustisnep WirHout ComMMENT 


eae 


Manufactures 


‘ARE PRESENTED , BEING 
BY THE Unirep States DatLry 


Regular Work Is Said to Depend — 


On Reduction in Establishments 


Commissioner of Labor Statistics Declares 
That Sherman Anti-trust Law Interferes 
With Industrial Organization 


Philadelphia, Dec. 5.—Employment 
cannot be regularized if the present 
number of establishments in any industry 
is maintained, Commissioner Ethelbert 
|Stewart, of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, said in a discussion today before the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Seience. : 

To _regularize employment at a maxi- 
mum of efficiency, he said, “means the 
squeezing out, or the squeezing in, of 


Banks are already greatly interested 
in the financial problems of the farmers, 
he declared, and self-preservation alone 
’ to see that past mistakes are not reeated 
should be of sufficient importance to 
bring about vigorous action on their part 
to see that past mistakes are not re- 


peated. e 

. Mr. Legge’s address follow in full text: 

Among all the problems and compli- 
cations involved in trying to work out 
a better agricultural program perhaps 
the question of how to do the necessary 
mancing comes to the surface at least 
as often as any other. In many localities 
where you people are dealing with the 
problem with rather unhappy results it is 
perhaps just as difficult a question to 
meet as any on the list. The bank ex- 
aminer tells you that you must keep 
your loans in a more liquid condition 
yet there are altogether too many dis 
tricts in the country where agricultural 
paper has shown very little disposition 
to thaw out since the big freeze of 
1920-21. Yet somehow the situation must 
be met. Forced liquidation too often 
results only in putting the struggling 
farmer out of business without making 
much of an improvement in your bal- 
ance sheet. 

It would seem the part of wisdom that 
@ program of conservative assistance, 
coupled with perhaps a closer study of 
and consultation with the farmer in 
planning what he is going to do next 
would, in most cases, bring better re- 
suits, both to the farmer and to his 
bank creditors. I am wondering whether 
those of you who are operating in rural 
districts where the large part of your 
business always has been and must be 
with the farmer haven’t in many cases 
gotcen away from the relationship exist- 
ahg between the farmer and the banker | 
wao is helping finance him as compared | 
with the situation 50 years ago. In those | 
days the local banker acted as a sort! 
ol father confessor and consulting. engi- 
neering and many times he was. man- 
aging director of the farmer’s financial 


that it will be only when there is brought 
‘about a situation of better planning of 
| agricultural operations that any perma- 
nent improvement in the situation may 
| be expected. 
| Perhaps the greatest handicap to prog- 
ress at the present time is the fact that 
brarmers generally have been led to be- 
lieve that through some mysterious ; 
process their Government, or some) 
agency of the Government would cure | 
jall of their ills without any action or! 
| cooperation on thier part, a theory that 
is so obviously impossible that it doesn’t 
| warrant much discussion or argument. 
Congress in passing the Agricultural 
; Marketing Act directed that we should 
| attack the problem on the basis of bring- 
‘ing about better understanding and more 
collective action on the part of the farm 
| producers. We hear an awful lot among 
|those who criticize our efforts in this | 
|direction that machinery already de- | 
| veloped is efficient in this way or that, | 
| but one thing that is generally lost sight 
lof is that all this machinery and the 
|rules and regulations governing the op- 
‘eration of the exchanges and markets 
{are built up primarily in the interests | 
'of those whomre operating the machine, | 
‘not in the interest of either the pro-' 
| ducer or the consumer. 


| Problems of Grain 
‘Growers Explained 


As an illustration, take grain. The 
|handling charges are not as a rule ex- | 
cessive, but from the time a load. of 
'grain leaves the farmer’s wagon there 
|is no place along the line—country ele- 
vator, terminal elevator, miller, banker | 
‘financing the operation or anybody else | 
|that has the slightest interest in whether 
the price goes up or down except in one 
place’ and that is the floor of the pit, | 
where the speculative trader represents 
only himself, and here again the ques- 





tion of what the price levels are is not | 


a 


matter of grave concern, so long as 
they are kept fluctuating, affording am- 
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operations. The basis of credit in most | Ple opportunity to make one fellow try 


cases was not so much the actual assets |*® Outguess the other as to what the | 


the borrower had but rather the moral |¢** fluctuation is going to be. In grain, | 
risk and the potential possibilities on the 


part of the borrower to repay. 
Banker Becomes Guide 
For Farmer’s Program 


which may be taken as a fair cross- | 
section of what is being applied to prac- | 
tically every other commodity, we set | 
out to bring about an arrangement 
whereby the buyer of the grain would | 


: {not be interested only in playing safe | 
When the farmer applied to the bank whatever the price level, but whose ef- | 


for a loan it seems tnat it was almost forts constantly would be that of get- | 
the universal custom for the banker to|ting the best price obtainable. ' 
take him aside and spend a few minutes,; Substantial progress is being made, | 
or longer if necessary, in going over his and while it is true price levels are the | 
financial situation somewnat in detail, |/jowest in many years, it is equally true | 
analyzing just what he had to meet, how |that the cash prices in recent months| 
he expected to meet it, and when. When | have constantly shown a better basis as | 
the banker, after reviewing the farmer’s| compared with the values established 
situation, said to the would-be borrower jn the futures trading market. In other! 
“I don’t believe it is safe tor you to un-| words, the farmers’ own organization, | 
dertake this; the load of obligations you) interested in getting the best possible | 
are carrying are altogether too heavy,” | price for its members, can safely be de- | 
or the banker felt that the purpose ior) pended upon to see that the full market 
which the farmer wanted to use the! value is paid. 

money was hazardous and from his; Even after all this is done, that full | 
knowledge of the outlook affecting what-| market value will be governed largely 
ever the particular venture might be, by the available supply as related to} 
usually with better information as to the potential demand, and here is where | 
Situation than the farmer himself pos-; yeu people as financial advisors to your 
sessed, the decision was not to proceed. farmer customers can render a most 
The tarmer usually accepted the judg- efficient service. 

ment of his financial advisor and adjusted 
his program accordingly. In other words,' densome surplus way back in 1926 and 


the relationship of this banker to the without exception have added to that | 


agricultural borrower was sort of a com-' supply each and every year since that 
bination one. In these highly speciatized | time. 
days we call for the judgment of the by the Department of Agriculture has 
economist, engineer or expert who is sup-| shown the facts, but somehow they don’t 
posed to be in better position to analyze| get through to the farmer producer in 
the problem than is the fellow who is! such a way as to have any effect on his 
carrying en the operation. | production plan. ° 

Now I may be entirely wrong 


high-powered salesmanship, end promo-' something under 100,000,000 bushels in 
tional activities, in which we are always | 1926, when it was first referred to as 
hearing about the killing that somebody being .exzessive, until July 1, 1930, it 
made in a promotional scheme, merger | amounted to 275,000,000 bushels. We are 
or stock-selling program or something | getting some relief on that commodity 
of that kind, perhaps we have somewhat at the present time due to the combina- 
{ost the humdrum, every-day contact with| tion of a short corn crop and a scan- 
our old customers. A little more time|dalously low price on wheat. In other 
spent in careful consideration of the bor-| words it has gone on to a point where 
rowers program, plans and operations | at existing prices it is profitable to use 
under the private banker who is making | wheat through the feed lot. While this 
loans might have resulted in more liqui-| may afford some temporary relief, it is 
dation of these farm borrowers to the |not a solution of the problem. Generally 
benefit of both the borrower. and lender. | speaking, in most localities the coarse 
. After all, the results in each and every grains for feeding purposes can be grown 
line of business endeavor depend largely |at less. cost than wheat, based on the 
on the measure of service rendered. The relative feeding value of each. 
main objective of the banking service| We undertake to point out facts, both 
m any commodity should bé to care for| domestic and world outlook, and we are 
the needs of that community. I know | immediately assailed on all sides by some 
full well that many of our bank, exam- magazine writers and high-brow econo- 
imers are advising their country cus-| mists of one kind or another who contend 
tomers to cut down their percentage of | that nothing is ever a surplus as long as 
farm loans and keep more of their de-|it can be disposed of anywhere-at any 
posits invested in more flexible securi-|price.. Not having had the benefit of any 
ties, but after all isn’t this simply beg- , of this higher education myself, I am not 
ging the question instead of going at| prepared to pass on the correctness of 
the heart of the trouble and dealing with|this definition. From a practical stand- 
it in such a way that those local loans | point it doesn’t offer much comfort to the 
may become what they used to be and|farmer who is selling the result of his 
what they should be? year’s labor probably at not much more 
Why should you want to maintain a than half of what it cost him to produce 
banking institution at Wheat Corners or | it. 


Gotton Crossing or some other point in| ¢ ’ sae 
the rural districts if such aeehtie a, | Cotton Market Condition 


9 get ave > be used in investments | Is Compared With Wheat 
C Hemovee trom local interests ? Again in cotton, owing to the world- 
onditions Have Changed wide depression and reduced consump- 
Situations of Banks pew - the commodity, it was clearly | 
eens at one time it may have been’ for S hed das on eothen anlar 
_— e for you to function merely as a sharp curtailment in production or| 
convenience or checking account de- substantial increase in ¢ i de-| 
pository to the local people, but in many d or both "theese tant diame 
districts this di eo ! ™many)mand or both. All these facts were 
Jstricts this distress situation has pro- | pointed out to the cotton grower of the 
eget? © point where unless the banks |South, and while in a ‘tom tame a 
get back of a program to bring about! Jit:le ’ progress > 
an improvement in the local situation ee et was made, gogsenmy 
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In wheat we started piling up a bur- | 


Statistical information as issued | 


; In this instance they | 
a : in the have gone on constantly adding to the | 
impression that in these latter days of | supply, surplus, or carryover, going from 
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. lati , waning, and commercial activities are 
Trade in Many Nations | returning to the low level of before the 


Continues to Be Du] | hurricane. Retail merchants are now 
ij finding it necessary to grant 
(Continued from Page 9.1 jcredits, inasmuch as the cash trade is 
well as in textile mills, musical instru-| falling off. 
El Salvador 


ment and chemical plants gained. 
aur reateian, of atemobis in Canada| El Salvador.—Busines in gqneral is 
lowest reported for any maanihh “a the | ¢xtremely dull in El Salvador. Although 
year to date. . stocks are greatly depleted, it is not 
| By ‘ jexpected that there will be any further 
Dominican Republic | buying until after the presidential elec- 
Dominican Republic: Business condi-| tion in January. 


;tions in the Dominican Republic during | Porto Rico 


November were generally poor. In| : : ‘pri 
|}Santo Domingo the activity Sccanieaseltl Porte ie rape Teawe rn ant 
{by the reconstruction activity and the|® Sie —— eae eeacit yee! 
| circulation of relief funds is rapidly some Turner Tmprovehent, (pending on 
current developments in world crop re- 

| duction, has increased the confidence of 
c a-/| the Porto Rican business community. In 
ikow hs ie't oct peckin'" Vou ‘axa Sees yaaa ta Tam oraeess 
| 1 c DsIUl ’ | duri y er 0 e slo s 
ohtenty involved in yond financial prob-| improvement, except in building : con- 
Se iia PaaS oa B struction vaewe activity is still restricted, 
| y 7 . =seil-preservation | and in staple foodstuffs which are. mov- 
| should be sufficient interest, aside from pm only one oS tee Badin teert 
jany obligation to try to improve the! continued difficulties in the collection of 
ne ee . nae old acwrents, but current transactions are 

? ’ 

action on your part to see that this BOW Ragyy Corie Caer heey, 
crime isn’t repeated. 

It is not the province of us on the 
| Farm Board to predict what future | 
| prices may be, but under a condition by| 
| which we enter the spinning season with 
| a surplus of approximately 6,500,000 bales 
|of American grown cotton, facing a re- 
| duced consumption which seems likely to | 
add another 1,500,000 at the close of the | 
spinning year, it should not be difficult | 
| for you to draw your own conclusions as 
to price levels a year from now if you 
proceed to grow as much of it next year 
| as you did last season, 

Now there is no new principle involved 
|in this argument. Do any of your other 
customers, storekeepers, wholesalers, re- 
| tailers, or manufacturers that you may 
| finance, continue to buy or produce with- 
out regard to their inventory or carry- 
over? When the storekeeper finds on 
| his shelves a surplus of any particular 


| they have gone broke and a new gener: 
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\Federal Credit Banks Offer | 
$15,000,000 in Debentures | 


local ; 


Data Obtained by Federal Study of 


in order more of that; or when the manu- 


commodity does he continue to blindly | 


facturer finds a warehouse full of some 
particular product he is making does he 
try to solve hisproblem by manufactur- 
ing a still iarger quantity, knowing that 
the market will not take what he has 
|already produced? Certainly he doesn’t 
'do that very long. Yet that is exactly 


you aren’t going to have mue its 
to fool with eaten ene 
' Now I can imagine some of you think- 
ing that you asked me to appear before 
A to talk about the operations of the 
‘arm Board and that I am devoting the 
time to lecturing you on some of your 
own shortcomings. However, that is a 
urd that you always take. My con- 
ao. is that it is quite in order to em- 
ize thot pert of the problem in 
whieb. iv “deme. - 6c ean bes! 
vender : . Ceriainiy you gentle- 
men have a mutual interest in trying to 


n 
a“ 


speaking they continued to grow ail| What the farmers are doing in the pro- 
,they could and succeeded in producing | duction of some of the basic commodities. 
enough to help bring the pric: down to| | While we are getting earnest coopera- | 
around 60 per cent or less of what they 'tion of the extension service, county | 
were getting for it a year ago, a basis | agents, agricultural colleges, vocational 
;on which many of the States bitterly | teachers, organizations and others inter- 
;complained didn’t let them out whole. | ested from a State or national stand- 
| Why is it any of your business? My, point, there isn’t anybody in quite as} 
friends, unless there is better adjust-| good position to help us bring about a 
;ment of production to potential demand reasonable adjustment in production 
'a whole lot of you fellows are going | schedules as you who are financing the 
to pass out of existence along with the! producers. You have an exceedingly im- | 
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“ormers thet you are financing. If you portant part to play in the program and 
were not ca’ ving any farm paper you, we earnestly solicit your cooperation to 
might escape by holding off until after! that end. 
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information to the Bureau. 
under present conditions 
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An offering of $15,000,000 in 3 per 
jcent Federal intermediate credit de- 
jbentures was announced Dec. 4 by the 
| Fiscal Agent for the Banks, Charles 
}R. Dunn. 

| The debentures 


| are dated Dec. 15, 
| 1930, and mature in 6, 9, 10, 11 and 12 
|months. The six-month maturities were 
priced to yield 2.75 per cent and the 
|remainder were offered at par. The pro- 
| ceeds are to be used for refunding pur- 
| poses: 'The debentures are secured by 
loans and discounts representing ad- 
|vances made for production and mar- 
keting of crops and livestock. 

The intermediate credit banks were 
| planned as institutions to provide loans 
jlonger than the usual maturities of 
| short-term commercial bank credits and 
shorter than long-term farm mortgage 
loans, 

The entire capital of the 12 banks was 
subscribed for by the United States 
Treasury and all 12 banks are liable, 
under conditions stated in the act, fox 
the principal of and interest on the de- 
bentures of each bank. 











two-thirds of our establishments in prac- 
|tically every line of endeavor.” 


all our productive industries, the Com- 
missioner pointed out. Fourteen and a 
half per cent of the 1,357 boot and shoe 
factoriés in the Uniied States, he said, 
could produce 95 per cent of the indus- 
wy’s output, if they operate full time at 
their present capacity. They could thus 
crowd out 85 per cent of the present 
number of establishments. The address 
'follows in full text: 

It is difficult to know just where to 


x» |begin in a 10-minute discussion of the 
Employment.” | 


|topic, “‘Irregularity of 
| Not having had an opportunity to see 
;the papers to be discussed one must 
iattack the probiem from his own point 
|of view rather than present a discus- 
sion of the papers read. 

Irregularity of employment is found 
in all of our productive industries, 
though it is very much worse in some 
than in others, and varies year by year 
within the industries themselves. 


?| Reviews Industrial 


Situation in Ohio 

Take for instance the State of Ohio, 
all industries considered. In 1924, the 
, |difference between the month of maxi- 
mum employment and the month of 
minimum employment was 6.6 per cent. 





it was 9.3 per cent, in 1927 it was 88 
,|per cent, in 1928 it was 15.1 per = 
at 


3, \is to say there were 132,712 more men 
industries of; 


jon the pay rolls of the 
4 |Ohio alone in the peak month of 1929 
{than there were in the month of min- 
|imum employment in that year. 

But in that group classified as manu- 
factures, and which employs two-thirds 
of the wage people, the variation from 
the maximum was 15.1 per cent in 1929 
jand affected 103,316 men. But’ in agri- 


| 


|per cent, in transportation and public 
utilities it was 12.2 per cent. 

| I have prepared a chart (printed be- 
low) which shows the irregularity of 


2;employment among the establishments 


reporting monthly to the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. For this 
purpose I have selected the boot and 
| shoe industry. Any other 
,would have served the purpose just as 
well. The chart brings.out three points 
;—the curve of irregularity within the 
industry as a whole as at present con- 
stituted, second, the irregularity in the 
most irregular of the large plants: re- 
porting to the Bureau, and, third, what 


Changes in Status 
—of— 


State Banks 


Alabama: D. F. Green, Superintendent of 
Banks, has announced: Bank of Wetumpka, 
assets .acquired and deposit liabilities as- 
'sumed by First National Bank of Wetumpka. 

Connecticut: Lester E. Shippee, Commis- 
sioner of Banks, has announced: Central 
Fairfield Trust Company, Norwalk, sus- 
pended, 

Louisiana: J. S. Brock, Bank Commis- 
sioner, has announced: Interstate Trust & 
Banking Company, New Orleans, and New 
|Orleans Bank & Trust Company, same city, 
merged. 

Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Com- 
missioner, has announced: Citizens State 
Bank, Stuart, closed. 

North Carolina: John Mitchell, State Ex- 
aminer. has announced: State Trust Com- 
pany, Hendersonville, charter approved by 
‘State Banking Department. 

Ohio: O. C. Gray, Superintendent of 
Banks, has announced: Bank of Commerce 
& Trust Company, Cincinnati, transferred 
assets and liabilities to Provident Savings 
'Bank & Trust,Company, same city. Dol- 
|lar Savings Bank, St. Clairsville, sold and 
transferred certain of its assets to the First 
National Bank, same city, upon approval 
of Belmont County Common Pleas Court. 
Commercial & Savings Bank, Gallipolis, in- 
}ereased capital stock from $52,500 to 
| $105,000. 

Oklahoma: C. G, Shull, Bank Commis- 
sioner, has announced: Citizens State Bank, 
Carmen, chartered, capital, $15,000. 

Virginia: M. E. Bristow, Commissioner 
of Banking, has announced: Chatham Sav- 
ings Bank, Chatham, closed. 





Irregular Employment 





United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The above chart, based 6n_ statistics received by the United States Bureau of Labor Statisties from 
manufacturers of boots and shoes, is cited by the Commissioner of the Bureau, Ethelbert Stewart, as 
typifying conditions of irregular employment in industrial establishments of all types that forward 
The chart shows irregularity of employment in the industry as a whole 
irregularity in the most irregular of the large plants submitting reports, and 
regularity in the most regular of the large establishments. 


Irregularity of employment is found in| 


In 1925 it was 10.4 per cent, in 1926) 


jculture. the percentage of variation was | 
'41.1, in construction it was 48 per cent, 


in wholesale and retail trade it was 10| 


industry | 


has been—hence what can be—accom- 
plished by the best, that is, the most 
regular, of the:large plants reporting 
to the Bureau. These lines show for 
themselves. 


But if we are to regularize employ- 
ment we must not forget that it cannot 
pe done if we maintain the present num- 
ber of establishments in any industry. 
That is the say the 1,357 boot and shoe 
factories of the United States cannot 
joperate continuously with their present 
|maximum employment. To _ illustrate: 
14.5 per cent of these establishments 
now employ 60.4 per cent of the wage 
jearners and are producing 65.6 per cent 
of the total output, operating on broken 
|time, or the irreguiar time of which we 
are speaking. If, however’, these same 
plants were to operate full time at their 
present capacity they would produce 95 
|per cent, thus crowding out 85 per cent 
;of the present number of establishments. 
| In- other words in order to operate 
|200 establishments full time at present 
capacity you must close 1,157 other es- 
tablishments. Not only that, but if all 
of the establishments worked at the same 
efficiency that the best establishment now 
works, 81,811 men would do the work 
now being performed by 203,110. To go 
a little more into detail, the most effi- 
cient boot and shoe factory in the United 
States, measured in output per man per 
day, produces 14 pairs of shoes per man 
per day. At this rate of production 81,- 
811 men working 300 days a year would 
produce the same number of shoes now 
produced by 203,110 men which the cen- 
sus reports as engaged in the industry. 

The worst illustration of this, no doubt, 
|is in the bitumfMmous coal fields, where 
209 coal mines, or 3.4 per cent of the 
total number of mines reporting to the 
United States Bureau of Mines, operat- 
ing on an average of 180 days a year, 
produce 29.6 per cent of all the bitumi- 
nous eoal produced, and 1,487 or 24.6 
per cent of the 6,057 coal mines report- 
Ing, operating with their present ca- 
pacity for 300 days in a year would 
produce all the coal that is now pro- 
duced by the 6,057 mines. And this is 
upon the basis of their present efficiency, 


Describes Effect 
(Of Anti-trust Law 


I am not,going to prophesy as to what 
could be done if the highest raie of effi- 
ciency now enjoyed by any one mine 
were to be reached by all, further than 
to say that it would probably mean that 
20 per cent of our coal mines operat- 
ing at the highest known: efficiency and 
employing not more than 60 per: cent 
of the men now in the industry would 
produce all the coal that we can consume 
or sell. 

To -regularize. employment, therefore, 
at a maximum of efficiency means the 
squeezing out, or the squeezing in, of 
two-thirds of our establishments in 
practically every line of endeavor. The 
squeezing out which is now going on is 
brutally cruel, inhuman and expensive. 
A squeezing in would require a repeal 
of the Sherman anti-trust law and per- 
haps greater industrial, economic and 
financial intelligence and ability than 
we now possess. 

In a fit of fear and terror at the 
rapidity of our own industrial .growth 
we wrote our frantic fears into a United 
States statute thus making it not only 
illegal but criminal to bring our intel- 
ligence to bear upon our problem. The 
result has been that with this economic 
| blunder written into our law staring 
them in the face our great minds have 
developed along other lines than that of 
industrial organization, and there does 
not appear to be in sight any man or 
group of men in the bituminous coal 
fields, for istance, or in the boot and shoe 
industry, or for that matter in any other 
industry, who are big enough to or- 
ganize to a point where it would be 
possible to regularize employment in 
that industry. 











Vote Requirement on Bonds 


Of Florida Cities Upheld 


State of Florida- 

Tallahassee, Dec. 5. 
The Supreme Court of Florida handed 
down an opinion Dec. 5 declaring con- 
stitutional the amendment to the Consti- 
tution adopted at the Nov. 4 election, 
providing that no bonds may be issued 
by a municipality without the approval 
of a majority of votes cast in an elec- 
tion in which a majority of freeholders 
of the municipality participate. The suit 

was brought by the City of Miami. 


Expansion in Construction | 
Shown in Cleveland Area 


i [Continued from Page 1.] 
ries in the latter part of November was 
somewhat stimulat by new model 
production by some of the auto manv- 
facturers, although the volume of orders 
is still very small, Iron and steel pro- 
duction continues to lag, but operations 
at Cleveland furnaces increased in No- 
|vember. The industry as a whole is op- 
|erating at about 45 per cent of capacity. 

Textile and clothing factories were 

more active seasonally than a month ago 
and were among the few groups to show 
an increase in employment in October. 
Employment and pay rolls declined in 
October and the ratio of demand for la- 
bor to applications for work at 13 cities 
of the fourth district declined to 40 per 
cent, compared with 63.2 last year and 
67.7 in October, 1928. 
_ Building activity in this district, both 
|in October and the first half of Novem- 
ber, showed a greater than seasonal in- 
crease. Although the expansion was 
shared by residential and nonresidential 
building, the comparison with former 
years is still very unfavorable. Electric 
power production, despite the seasonal 
improvement and general upward trend, 
is below last year. 

Life insurance sales in October were 
16 per cent below the same month of 
1929 and the first 10 months showed a 
loss of 0.1 per cent. Commercial failures 
increased in October, both as compared 
with September and last year. Liabil- 
ities were also greater. Banks report 
Christmas savings deposits, now being 
released, almost as large as those pail 
out a year ago. 

Crop yields, reported in October, were 
larger than anticipated a few months 
ago, but they are still much below the - 
average of past years. Prices, continue 





to sag, although the rate of decline hag¥e) 


lessened. 
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Federal Government Expenditures — 


Larger for Current Fiseal Year 


Entire Surplus of Ordinary Receipts Applied. 
On Public Debt, According to Annual 
Report of Secretary of Treasury | 


The surplus of ordinary receipts over|issue of Dec. 5. The sections dealing 
expenditures chargeable against those| with expenditures and surplus follow in 
receipts for the fiscal year 1930 was) full text: | 
$183,789,215, according to the annual re-| Expenditures: Total expenditures 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury,|chargeable against ordinary receipts 
transmitted to Congress Dec, 4, This| amounted to $3,994,152,487 for the fiscal 
entire amount was devoted to public| year 1930 as compared to $3,848,463,190 


debt retirement. 

Surplus receipts were larger than an- 
ticipated, the report shows. They ex- 
ceeded the adjusted estimate of the De- 
partment by some $38,000,000. This was 
due to the fact, the report states, that 
publie debt retirement chargeable against 
ordinary receipts was less than estimated 
chiefly as a result of foreign payments 
being made in cash instead of in se- 
curities. ; 

Total expenditures for the fiscal year 
chargeable against ordinary receipts 
amounted to $3.994,152;487, an increase 
over the preceding fiscal year of $145,- 
689,297. 

The section of the Secretary’s report 
gienting with receipts appeared in the 


for 1929, an increase of $145,689,297, or 
3.8 per cent. Of thir total, ordinary ex- 
penditures (i, e., the ameunt expended 
exclusive of public debt retirements 
chargeable against ordinary receipts) 
j}amounted to $3,440,268,884 during this 
| fiscal year as compared to $3,298,859,486 
|last. year, an increase of $141,409,398. 
Public debt retirements chargeable 
| against ordinary receipts were $553,883,- 
1603 this year compared to $549,603,704 
in the preceding year, an increase of 
| $4,279,899. Comparisons between ex- 
|penditures for 1929 and 1980 are pre- 
; sented in the following table. 
Expenditures chargeable against or- 
| dinary receipts, classified according to 
|major groups, for the fiscal years 1929 
and 1930: 





On basis of daily Treasury statements (unrevised) 
In millions of dollars 


Classes of expenditures 
Ordinary expenditures: 
General expenditures— 
Legislative 
Executive proper .. 
State Department .. 
Treasury Department 
War Department .... 
Department of Justice ... 
Post Office Department . 
Navy Department 
Interior Department 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of Commerce 
Department of Labor 
Veterans’ Bureau 
Other independent offices and comm 


District of Columbia and unclassified item 


Other erdinary expenditures: 
Interest on public debt ... 
Refunds of tax receipts .. 
Postal deficiency 
Shipping Board 
Agricultural marketing fund, net 
All other, including trust funds . 


Total ordinary expenditures .....ccccccessecrcccsecesss 
Public debt retirements chargeable against ordinary receipts 


Total expenditures chargeable against ordinary receipts 3,848.5 


The increase of $145,700,000 in total 
expenditures chargeable against or- 


’ Explanatory Synopsis of Estimates 
of Appropriations 


Business Conditions ° 


Perey 


Legislative Establishment 


* (Made public by the Department of the Treasury.) 
Total appropriations, 1931, A; unexpended balances reappropriated, 1931, B; annual 
cost of Act approved July 8, 1980, amending Classification Act of 1928, C; total for 1981 


(sum of columns A, B and C), D; estimates of appropriations, 1932, 
1982 dncrease (+) over or decrease (—) under 1931 total, G: 


A B Cc, 

U. S. Senate... $8,244,744 .....cc00 wrench 
House of Rep. 8,176,754 ..... 
Legislat, misc. 185,050 
Architect of 

Capitol 8,472,418 $578,244 
Botanic Gard. 194,560 
Libr. Congress 8,767,742 
Govt, Ptg. Off. 3,270,000 


seen oe 


$1,283 
542 
6,855 
4,480 


E; total for 1932, F; 


} 


E 
$3,252,522 
8,182,298 
185,050 


Fr G 
$3,252,522 -+$7,778 
8,182,298 ome 5,544 

185,050 


D 
$3,244,744 
8,176,754 
185,050 


9,051,945 

718,132 
3,774,597 
3,274,480 


10,336,609 
175,082 
2,457,722 
4,294,000 


10,386,609 --1,284,664 

175,082 —543,050 
2,457,722 —1,316,875 
4,294,000 +1,019,520 


Total ....$27,311,268 $1,101,274 $13,160 $28,425,702 $28,883,283 $28,883,283 +$457,581 | 


Estimated Appropriations Required 


For Federal Legislative Departments’ 


Budget Figures Submitted to Congress Show Increase of 
$457,581 Over Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1931 


The estimate of appropriations re- 
quired for the legislative establishment 
of the Federal Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1932, as submitted 
to Congress by the President in his 
Budget message Dec. 3 totuls $28,883,- 
283, an increase of $457,581 over the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1931. 

The largest increases over 1931 are an 
item of $1,284,664 in the appropriation 
for the Architect of the Capitol, and a 
sum of $1,019,520 for the Government 
Printing Office. A decrease is noted in 
the estimate for the Library of Congress 


‘| of $1,816,875. 
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2,106.5 2,162.7 56.2 .... 


eeereeseoneereserss 


678.3 
212.6 


659.3 ..... 19.0 
158.0 . 54.6 
91.7..... 3.0 
31.7 15.8.... 
150.0 150.0 .... 
186.9 ..... 4.0 


1,277.6 85.2.... 


3,440.3 141.4..,. 
553.9 43.... 
3,994.2 145.7 


|portation service rendered in earlier 
|years. This payment made in 1929 ex- 


“| session d 


dinary receipts reflects an increase of|plains in large measure the decline of 
$56,200,000 in the ‘so-called general ex-/ $43,000,000 in the amount expended for 
penditures for operating the Federal) the Department in 1930 compared with 
Government and an increase in all other| the previous year. 

expenditures of $89,500,000. General ex-| The increase in other expenditures 
penditures for operating the various chargeable to ordinary receipts is ac- 
Government Departments, including the! counted for primarily:by loans from the 
legislative and executive branches, in-, fund established by the agricultural mar- 
creased over 2.6 per cent and all other| keting act approved June 15, 1929, in 


The explanatory synopsis of estimates 


-, 73} 0f appropriations for the legislative es-‘ing, Library 
5 ..., | tablishment follows in full text: 


United States Senate, The increase 


0) of $7,778 includes an increase of $7,728 


for the per diem pay of 21 pages due 
to the increased number of days of the 

i uring the fiscal year 1932, and 
$50 additional for contingent expenses. 

House of Representatives. The net 
increase of $5,544 includes an increase 
of $27,544 in the total for salaries of 
officers and employes and reductions of 
$18,000 on account of.contingent ex- 
penses and $4,000 for additional ex- 
penses in 1931 for contested election 
cases not estimated for in 1932. 

Legislative misceiianeous.' The esti- 
mate for 1932 is the same as the total 
for 1931. 

Architect of the Capitol. The net in- 
crease of $1,284,664 includes increases 
of $6,040 for salaries in the office of 
the Architect of the Capitol, $11,140 
for Capitol Building and repairs, $189,- 
945 for improving the Capitol Grounds, 
$39,185 for maintenance of House Of- 
fice Building, $2,300,000 for the House 
Office Building, $16,760 for the Capi- 
tol power plant, $42,875 for care of 
LOLOL AALL LL LLL LALLA 


anticipated. The estimated surplus 
shown in the Secretary’s annual report 


for 1929 was $225,581,534. This amount) Superintendent of Documents and to 


was subsequently reduced to $145,581,- 
534 to allow for the income tax reduc- 
tion authorized by Congress in Decem- 
ber, 1929. The surplus receipts were 
about $38,000,000 in excess of this ad- 


Library Building and Grounds, ia 
items of $3,368,250 for completion of! 
the Senate Office Building, $1,000,000 
toward the construction of an annex 
to the Library of Congress, and $576,- 
898 for construction of buildings for 
the Botanic Garden; which are offset in 
part by decreases of $13,084 for main-| 
tenance of Senate Office Building and | 
$28,500 for furniture and for the 
Library of Congress and by items of 
$4,768,898 for enlarging the Capitol 
Grounds, $500,000 for approach to Sen-| 
ate Office Building, $365,425 for under- 
round tunnels from the power plant, 
$10,000 for plas for additional build- 

of Congress, $5,000 for 
| re ocating the Bartholdi Fountain, 
| $500,000 for reconstruction of the Sen- 
ate wing of the Capitol and $78,244 for 
bookstacks: in the Library Building, in- 
cluded in the 1931 tstal which do not 
recur in 1982 estimates. 

Botanic Garden. The decrease of 
$543,050 includes $9,800 and $11,700 
for additional heating systems and 
1$523,030 for enlarging and relocating 
|the Botanic Garden included in the 1931 
total but not recurring in 1932 esti-| 
mates. There is an increase of $2,022 
for salaries. ; 

Library of Congress. The decrease of | 
$1,316,875 is due chiefly to the omission | 
of $1,500,000 appropriated in 1931 for} 
the Vollbehr collection. There is also 
a decrease of $1,900 for the custody and 
maintenance of the Library Building. | 
There is an increase of $86,200 for, sal- 
aries, $46,900 for printing and binding, | 
|$1,000 for contingent expenses, $7,275 
for care and maintenance, and a new} 
item of $50,000 for an index to the Fed- 
eral statutes. 

Government Printing Office. The net 
increase of / $1,019,520 includes a new 
item of $1,000,000 to begin construction 
of a new building and $26,000 for ad-| 
ditional employes in the office of the, 





comply with the Act of July 3, 1930, 
relating to salaries under the Classifica- 
tion Act. of 1928. 
} 
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_ Fiscal Operations 


_ Show Decrease.in Business 


Debits Presented for Payme 


nt Decline From Preceding 


« Week and. Were Also Lower Than Same Period 
Last Year, Commerce Review Says 


Business for the week ended Nov. 29, 
1930, as measured by the volume of 
checks presented for paymient declined 
from the preceding period and was lower 
than a year ago, according to the weekly 
summary of domestic business conditions 
issued Dec, 5 by the Department of Com- 
merce, which follows in full text; 

Wholesale prices, as measured by the 


“\index of 120 commodities declined but 


In comparison with the corresponding 
period of 1929, bond prices were higher 
and stock prices lower. Interest rates 
for both call and time money were the 
same as the previous week, but as com- 
pared with last year were considerably 
ower. The number of business failures 
reported during the week ended Nov. 29 
were less numerous than the preceding 
week, 


slightly from a week ago due mainly to| For the week ended Nov, 22, 1930, in- 
lower prices paid for agricultural prod-j creases occurred over the preceding pe- 
ucts. The price of red Winter wheat at}riod and the value of building contracts 
Kansas City showed an increase over| awarded in 37 States and in the produc- 
the price of a week ago while the price|tion of lumber, while declines occurred 
of middling cotton at New York declined. | in the production of petroleum and bitu- 


Tron and steel prices remained at the 
same level as last week. 

Bank loans and discounts of Federal 
reserve member banks were fractionally 
lower than the preceding period and 
were also lower than a year ago. The} 
prices for. representative stocks and| 
bonds declined from the week of Nov, 22.! 


an 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 


(Weeks ended Saturday 
Nov. 
29 
1930 
Steel ingot production bh aahda 64. ese 
Bituminous-coal production . sua 
Petroleum production (daily av.).. .,.. 
Freight car loadings 
tLumber production ope’ 
Bldg contracts, 37 States (da. ay.) .... 
Wheat receipts a> iehets 
Cotton réveipts 
Cattle receipts 
Hog receipts 
Wholesale prices: 
(1926—100) 
Total (120) 
Agricultural products (30) . 
Nonagricultural products (90).. 
Wheat, No. 2 Red, Kansas City .... 
Cotton middling 
Iron and steel composite .......,. 
Copper, electrolytic price ame 
Bank debits, outside New’ York City 
Bank loans and discounts . 
Interest rates—call money 
Interest rates—time money 
Business failures 
Stock prices 
Bond prices ............+% ae 
Federal reserve ratio 
Money in circulation 
tComposite Index—N. Y. Times .. 
tComposite Index—Businesy week. . 


1 


Fisher’s index 


1 
1 


1 
1 


*Revised. +Relative to weekly average 
computed normal taken ae 100, 


Government Plant Is 
To Manufacture 


Bureau of Efficiency Says Plan Would Cut Expenses and 


Further Protect 


[Coktinued from Rage 1.] 


Nov. 


1930 


139.8 


105.7 


minous coal, freight car loadings, and 
in the receipts of wheat, cattle and hogs 
as important markets. 

Bank loans and discounts of member 
banks were greater and the Federal re- 
serve ratio higher for the week of Nov. 
29, 1930, when compared with a similar 
period in 1928, two years ago. | 





, average 1923-5—100) 
Nov. Nov. Nov. 
15 8 30 
1930 1930 1929 
66.6 56.6 88.2 
99.6 102.5 
110.3 126.6 
91.9 87.3 
64.0 
69.7 


Nov. 
24 
1928 
109.2 
112.7 
120.3 
107.3 


Nov. 
23 
1929 

90.8 
*114.6 
126.4 
99.1 
101.4 
79.2 
48.0 
184.2 
102.8 
99.8 


Dec. 
1 
1928 
110.5 
101.6 


29 
ae 


52.6 
91.3 
09.6 
81.3 
61.2 ots 
113.4 
1389,1 
236.5 
104.7 
101.5 


133.7 
53.3 
168.8 
76.6 
90.6 


92.2 
97.2 
91.1 
93.0 
64.7 
86.9 
29.0 
62.5 
142.9 
115.1 
125.7 
116.0 
205.3 
103.3 
91.9 
99.2 
93.7 
101.3 


97.3 
97.3 
97.2 
88.4 
75.4 
87.4 
114.5 
151.6 
129.1 
167.6 
160.0 
117.0 
230.7 


92. 
97. 
1. 
93.8 
64.0 
86.9 
129.0 
129.8 
141.6 
109.1 
114.3 
91.2 
207.8 
104.9 
92.6 
100.1 
93.6 


102.0 


3 
5 
2 


~] & wi oo ~3 
NSono2s 
Orns 


114.5 
133.4 
130.1 
181.8 
160.0 
102.5 
233.9 
108.0 108.1 

84.1 88.3 
101.1 99.6 


“ 
wo 
sco} 


20. 

33.5 
48.5 
62.9 


Sano onNl 
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ray 
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66.0 
06.7 


92.8 
79.6 
*80.7 


92.9 
78.8 
81.0 


1927-1929 per week shown. 


tRelative to a 


Recommended 
Paper for Currency 


Secret Process 


| Japan (yen) 


be 


-|Check Payments During Week | 5 Treamiey 1 


Statement :: 


Dec. 3 
Made Public Dee, 5, 1930 


Receipts 


Customs receipts ....:... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
; Income ‘tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue .. ‘ 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 


$1,254,148.24 
519,774.57 


1,651,428.48 
642,453.50 


4,067,799.29 
79,091,426.74 
. +4 $88,159,226.53 
res 


Total ordinary receipts. . 
Balance previous day . 


Total ge. 3 
Expenditu 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts ..... 
Panama Canal ...... ow 
Operations in ‘special ac- 
counts wr she 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 
Civil- service 
fund ’ 
Investment of. trust funds 


$6,882,275.84 
273,429.73 
121,580.38 
3,837.90 


367,104.53: 
57,102.35 
95,700.99 

663,906.43 


nh ied 


cae 


. 


retirement 


Total ordinary expendi- 


$6,831,518.61 


131,354.50 
76,196,353.42 


tures : Saaetha 

Other public debt expendi- 
tures she we tad 

Balance today ... 


eeeeee 


Total eosesees $83,159,226.53 


Foreign Exchange 


if 

New York, Dee. 5.—The Federal Bex > 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: , 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of. 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 
Austria (schilling) . 
Belgium (belga) . 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ,....+++ 
Denmark. (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) .,.,...+++ 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
ae ROU cas vaisiee om 
Netherlands (guilder) ...eeeee+s 
Norway (krone) .. 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) aeccospeceees 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (péseta) 
Sweden (krona) ...csseeseceese 
Switzerland (franc) wecrecceces 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ..sccescsess 
Hong Keng (dollar) ...sssseces 
China (Shanghai tael) ...cccces 
China (Mexican dollar) .,.ecesee 
China (Yuan dollar) ...sccccere 
India (rupee) 


14,0823 ©. 
13.9519 


seereeeeoee 


were err eaeere. 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico...4peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) ..ceesee 


seeeererene 


expenditures increased slightly over 5.1| the net amount of about'$150,000,000 for | Justed estimate. The major variations Federal Efforts to Help {Preparation of copy for these specifica-|last annual report indicated that a pulp Argentine - (Bese 
| ’ raz 8 


e 


per cent compared with 1929. 
Post Office Department 
Expenses Declined 


The increased expenditures for gen- 
eral government reflect largely increases 
of $36,600,000 for the War Department, 
$29,600,000 for the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
$14,300,000 for the Department of Com- 
merce; the latter represents largely. in- 
creased expenditures in connection with 
the work of the Bureau of the Census. 
These increases we.e partly offset by de- 
clines of about $43,000,000 for the Post 
Office . Department, $11,100,000 for. the 
Interior Department, and $7,300,000 for 
the Treasury Department. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that non- 
recurring expenditures of the Post Office 
Department were exceptionally large in 
1929, owing to the compensation to rail- 
roads during that year for‘ mail trans- 

ee eg ee 


1926 


UL 


+ 


| the fiscal year. Increases in expenditures 
| were partly offset by a decline of $19,- 
| 000,000 in interest payments on the pub- 
| lie debt..and by a reduction of $54,600,- 
000.in. the refunds of internal revenue 
and customs receipts, 

The following chart shows the trend 
| of totaj yexpenditures chargeable against 
ordinary receipts since 1923. Two tend-| 
encies are noticeable: The proportion 
of general expenditures to total expendi- 
tures has remained fairly constant, vary- 
ing between 51 per cent and 53 per cent, 
hand the proportion of interest payments 
| has consistently declined, from 28 per 
‘cent of total expenditures in 1923 to 17 
| per cent in 1980. The amounts expended 
| for general government have. varied be- 
| tween $2,974,000,000 and $3,440,000,000. 
| The increase in these expenditures over 
the period reflects in considerable meas- 
| ure rowth in the responsibilities which 
devolve upon the Federal Government 
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ALL OTHER 
‘SINKING FUND 


PUBLIC DEBT 
RETIREMENTS 


| 


RY INTEREST ON PUBLIC DEBT eat enlianas. 


for many types of supervisory, develop- + 


mental, and research activities. 
cline in interest payments on the public 
debt is the result of reduction both in 
the public debt outstanding and in the 

average annual rate of interest. 
Surplus: The surplus of ordinary re- 
ceipts for the fiscal year 1930 over ex- 
penditures chargeable against these re- 
ceipts was $183,789,215, according to the 
re eerenereenemeninneen 


The de- 


Ordinary receipts, expenditures 
for the fiscal years 1922 to 1930: 


idaily Treasury 


statement, unrevised, | 
The entire surplus was applied during{ 
the year to retirement of the public debt. | 
A summary of ordinary receipts, expen- 
ditures chargeable against ordinary re- 
ceipts, and the surplus for the last nine 
gears is presented in the accompanying 
fable: 


* | : 
chargeable against ordinary receipts, and surplus, 


[On basis of daily Treasury statements (unrevised)] 


Total 


* receipts 
$4,109,104,151 
4,007,185,480 
4,012,044,701 
3,780,148,684 
3,962, 755,690 
4,129,394,441 
4,042,848,156 
250,225 
941,702 


eee 
FH eee eeeeeeeeeeneereesere 
soe eeeeeeererererereenee 
seeeeneee 
nee ewernse 
+O Re eee een 


PMT St osteccccccce.. @088 


4,177 
- f. > 
Comapared with expenditures, the sur- 
plus jindieates that ordinary receipts 
were/only 4,6 per cent in excess of the 
Govdrnment’s requirements. As stated 
last report, the management of | 
finances so as to accomplish such | 

5¢ adjustment of receipts to ex- 


Expenditures | 
chargeable 
against ordinary 
receipts 
$3,795,302,500 
8,697,478,020 
3,506,677,715 
3,529,643,446 
3,584,987,873 
3,498,584,519 
8,643,519,875 
3,848,463,190 
8,994,152,487 


ordinary 
Surplus 
$313,801,651 
309,657,460 
505,366,986 


377,767,817 
635,809,922 | 
398,828,281 
184,787,035 
183,789,215 


penditures is considered b 


view of the fact that sinking fund and 
other debt retirement operations are 
adequate to retire the public debt at a 
reasonably rapid rate. 

The surplus receipts were larger than 


| 


250,505,238 | tirement. 
against ordinary receipts for 


y the Treasury) 5 
to be very satisfactory, especially in| made in the analysis of receipts 
penditures included in the-daily T 
statement, effective July 1, 1980, whereby 
the operations of special funds and trust 


between the actual results and the esti- 
mates are summarized in the following 
table: 

Principal variations in ordinary receipts 
and expenditures chargeable against ordi- 
nary receipts, as compared with estimates 
for the fiscal year 1930: 

(in millions of dollars) 
Ordinary receipts: 
Tax receipts .......sess-ceen-s ‘ 
Miscellaneous receipts 


Pet. 


Total ordinary receipts 
enditures chargeable 
ordinary receipts: 
Ordinary expenditures— 
General expenditures 
Agricultural marketing fu 
(net) 
Other ... 


Exp against 
—31.7 
nd 
.es 75.0 
+3.7 


Total ordinary expenditures. +-47.0 
Public debt expenditures charge- b 

able against ordinary receipts ~—76.5 
Total expenditures chargeable 


against ordinary receipts.... —2g.5 


Surplus ese “38.2 


*After adjustment, for 1929 tax reduction. 

Total ordinary receipts were substan- 
tially as estimated. Tax receipts failed 
by $10,700,000 to reach the estimated 
figure, but this loss was more than offset 
by the fact that miscellaneous receipts 
were $19,400,000 in excess of expecta- 
tions, Ordinary expenditures were $47,- 
000,000 more than anticipated. Although 
general expenditures for Government De- 
partments were $31,700,000 under the 
estimates, other ordinary expenditures 
exceeded the estimates by $78,700,000 
due principally to the amounts loaned 
from the agricultural marketing fund. 

Notwithstanding the increase in or- 
dinary expenditures, as compared with 
the estimates, the surplus exceeded the 
estimated $145,581,584. This was due to 
the fact that public debt retirements 
chargeable against ordinary receipts 
were about $76,500,000 less than antici- 
pated chiefly as a result of foreign pay- 
ments made in cash instead of in securi- 
ties. In the Budget it was assumed 
that payments by foréign governments 
would be made in United States obliga- 
tions. Under the various acts relating 
to foreign indebtedness, payments of in- 
terest and principal may be made in 
United States obligations, The securi- 
ties so received have been canceled, au- 
tomatically reducing the public debt, and 


.|such retirements have been included in 


the public debt retirements chargeable 
against ordinary receipts. 

It has been the practice of forgign 
governments in recent years to make 
practically all payments in securities. 

Accordingly, it has been the Govern- 
ment’s practice to include among the esti- 
mated public debt retirements charge- 
able against ordinary receipts amounts 
approximately equal to the prospective 
receipts from foreign governments. In 
June, 1930, howevér, payments by for- 
eign governments of principal and inter- 
est were made in cash. Of these cash 
payments the entire amount on account 


| Tobacco Growers Outlined 


[Continued from Page 9.1] 
tonnage is small the improvements in| 
marketing methods were so pronounced 
that there is every prospect that the 
membership in the cooperative will be 
greatly expanded before another crop 
is harvested. 

In Tennessee and Kentucky, a number 
of conferences attended by State exten- 
sion and vocational representatives, 
growers and representatives of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, have been considering 
plans for organization of the darkfired 
tobacco growers, while recently definite | 
action has been taken by the directors of 
the old Burley Association té renew mar- 
keting activities, 

In other parts of the country tobacco 
growers are evincing great interest in 
the development of cooperative tobacco 
marketing organizations. Many of them 
have had disappointing experiences with 
some of the old crops. They are inter- 
ested now in learning what the new plans 
have to offer. 








Public Interested | 

Tere has been a big change in the| 
sentiment of the entire country in the 
past six or eight years in relation to co- 
operative marketing and this applies 
not only to the farmer himself, but to in- 
dustry as well, Every sensible man, 
whether he is either directly or indirectly 
interested in the farmer’s rightful pro- 
portion of the prosperity of the country, 
and most big industrial leaders are now 


willing to give their time and money, if 
necessary, to help bring this about. 

Cooperative effort on the part of the 
farmer is no different from what has 
|been done in industry for many years 
| through the consolidation of capital int: 
corporations, Rooperstive marketing for 
agriculture corresponds in a large meas- 
ure to corporations for industry, and 
neither will succeed unless they are effi- 
|ciently and honestly managed, with the 
determination to ask for their produce 
prices based. primarily on the laws of 
supply and demand and existing condi- 
tions. 

It is my belief that the farmer’s 
greanet trouble is not so much the price 
level as the fluctuations of price levels 
from year to year, and one of the main 
objects of cooperative marketing is to 
take out the peaks and valleys in a 
large measure in the prices of farm prod- 
ucts over a period of years, thereby 
placing the farmer who is a member 
of the association in a position to regu- 
late production to demand, reducing cost 
of production, and enabling him to sell 
his commodities with a reafonable cer- 
tainty of receiving a living price for 
them. . 

The farmer needs to develop coopera- 
tive mindednes, not only in the sale of 
his product but in his daily contacts 
with life, because cooperation in its true 
sense is one of the fundamentals of life. 

Any farm organization, properly man- 
aged, should use every effort to de- 
velop a closer and frieadlier relationship 





of interest, and that part of payments 
of principal on account of surplus war 


and relief supplies sold on credit, are not 


required by law to be used for debt re- 

Therefore public debt retire- 

ments from these receipts could not be 

included in retirements hargeable 
{930 

In order to facilitate the interpreta- | 


. | tion of Government accounts and of the | 


surplus in the future, a revision was | 


reasury | 


funds are shown separately from the 


operations of the general fund, 


with the manufacturer and processor and 
the public which buys and consumes the 
members of the Board, that we will do 
product. The hardest problem that the 
Farm Board is up against is to get this 


message back to the individual farmer. 


It is going to be up to him to first help! 
himself before the Board can help. him. 

I have never believed that the Laue | 
really wanted anybody to give him afiy~ 
thing. All he wants is an equal oppor- | 


it is in the power of the Farm Board | 
to bring this about under the present 
legislation, I pledge you now on my own 
behalf, as well as on behalf of the other 
our best te accomplish it. 


tions in such form that the printing can | of 


be done with the greatest economy and 
facility is a problem of unusugl difficulty 
in view of the highly technical subjeet 
matter, 

The Bureau made a study of this prob- 
lem both from the standpoint of the 
preparation of-copy and the incidental 
work of the Government Printing Office 
and submitted a report to the Secretary 
of Commerce containing suggestions 
which will facilitate the printing of 
these specifications at a lower cost. 

Bureau of Prisons.—The Bureau con- 
tinued to cooperate with the Department 
of Justice in the study of its penal prob- 
lems and in the development of a broad, 
diversified prison. industries: program. 
Very substantial progress has been made 
with the program to meet the situation 
with which the Federal Government is 
confronted because of the enormous in- 
crease in the prison population during 
the past few years. This includes the 
enactment of necessary laws, the acqui- 
sition of Army sites and quarters nat 
needed by the War Department, and the, 
establishment of road camps ‘on a num- 
ber of Army reservations. 

Legislation which was enacted at the 
last session of Congress placed the medi- 
cal service in Federal prisons under the 
Public Health Service, amended the Pro- 
bation Act, and authorized the establish- 
ment of a hospital for defective delin- 
quents, the creation of an independent 
parole board, the reorganization of the 
administration of the Federal prisons, 


commercial value had been produced 
experimentally. Further tests made 
with the cooperation of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing have been most 
promising and indicate that a pulp can) 
be produced on a commercial scale which | 
will be of sufficient commercial value to | 
enable iadustry to utilize it and at the} 
same time bring a price which will more} 
than offset the operating loss incident 
to the destruction of redeemed currency. 


Duplication of 
Paper Prohibited 


For many years distinctive paper for 
printing Government currency and se- 





curities has been ‘procured from a: pri- 
vate manufacturer whose plant is lo-; 
cated at a distance remote from the Bu-| 
reau of Engraving: and Printing in the! 
District of Columbia. This paper is not| 
a commercial product and its manufac- | 


Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) ssscacsevcoesce 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 

Cn eteemeteetia tiated tat titties Oneal 
District of Columbia, of sufficient ca- 
pacity to manufacture all distinctive 
paper required for the printing of United 
States securities. It is eStimated that 
the construction of such a mill would. 
reduce the annual outlay for this paper, 
including transportation charges. to 
Washington, approximately $234,000. 


ewer erereeerere 


| The transportation cost alone is at the 


rate of $55 a ton, and the annual re- 
quirements are about 1,000 tons. A bill 
to accomplish this. purpose was intro- 
duced at the last session of the Con- 
gress and is now pending before that 
body. ; 

Section 2 of the Act of Congress ap- 
proved May 28, 1928, required the Per- 





the establishment of Federal jails, the 
establishment of two additional insti- 
tutions for the confinement of United 
States prisoners, and more diversified 
employment for Federal prisoners. 


Condemnation Work 
On Building Program 


Public-building Program.—The Bureau 


continued to assist the Department of Jus- 
tice in its condemnation work under the 
public-huilding program of the Federal 
Government in the District of Columbia. 
The information’ obtained has been of 
great value to the Department of Justice 
in establishing the fair value of the 
property. } 

Cooeprative Research. — Cooperative 
research was continued with the Bu- 
reau of Standards and the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing on the improve- 
ment of the quality of currency paper 
and’on those steps of the conversion 
process that particularly affect the serv- 
ice life of the paper. Assistance was 
rendered to the two contractors for 


ture, or the manufacture of any paper) sonnel Classification Board to make a 
having similar distinctive features, other| survey of the positions in the several 
than for the use of the Federal Gov- field services of the Federal Government 
ernment, is forbidden by a statute which} and to present such statistical and eco- 
imposes heavy penalties. The develop-| nomic data as it deemed necessary or/ 
ment of. secret processes for further desirable in exposition of the Board’s 
protection against illegal manufacture) findings of fact. Active direction of this 
is desirable, but can not well be accom-| survey was assigned to:members of the 
plished as long as the Treasury Depart-| staff of the Bureau of Efficiency. A pre- 
ment i: required annually to advertise its | liminary report containing tentative con=, 
specifications and to rely upon a private | clusions and recommendations was sub- 
contractor to carry on. the manufactur- | mitted to the Speaker of the House of 
ing operations. | Representatives on Feb.. 15, 1929... It is 

The Bureau has recommended the egn-'-expected that the final report will be 
struction of a fireproof paper mill, on a, submitted to Congress at. its coming ses- 
suitable Government-owned site in the| sion, 


DIRECT 


Radio Service 


to CHINA 


Opened by RCA 
Direct Circuit to SHANGHAI 


RCA Communications, Inc., has 


completed the 


installation of its new 


direct circuit between San Francisco 
and Shanghai, and the service is now 





1930 in improving the currency paper 
through discussions of their problems 
and cooperative special tests of both 
unsized and finished paper, The practi- 
cability of making currency paper char- 
acterized by high and uniform fiber 
strength and peeing good printing 
qu@jities has been demonstrated defi, 
nitely by both of the contractors during 
the past year. | 
Further paper-making studies on the | 
use of fibrous materials other than new 
linen and cotton rags were continued in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. The preliminary tests of papers 
made from purified wood fibers indicate 
that they possess stability of high de- 
ee and sufficient strength to warrant 
rther study of their adaptability to 
e currency conversion process, 
Studies are being made, of materials 
and methods for increasing the resistance 
of printed currency to surface wear. 


u 
th 


and ex-| tunity and this he is entitled to, and-if|These have included laboratory experi- 


ments. 

The study to determine what can be 
done to improve the commercial value 
of paper pulp made from redeemed cur- 
rency has been continued. The Bureau’s 


available for the use of the public. 
This new service across the Pacific’ 
offers American business houses the. 


most accurate, 


saving means 
the Orient. 


dependable and time- 
of communication to 


Mart your messages 


‘ViaRLA 


Use RADIOGRAMS 


RCA COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 


A oubsidiary of the Redio Corporation of America 


1112 Connecticut Ave. 


Washington, D. C. 


Telephone Decatur 2600 
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Recommendations of National Institute of: 
Public Administration, Based Upon Recent 
: Survey, Discussed by Governor 
"By WILLIAM TUDOR GARDINER 


Governor, State of Maine 


N DISCUSSING the survey of 
Maine’s government, which has re- 
cently been made, it is perhaps in- 

teresting .to note the history~of this 
survey and something of the last effort 


The report is printed in a pamphlet 
of °214 pages and is, I believe, the 
most comprehensive description of the 
State’s activities that has ever been 
published. Even if it contained no sug- 
gestions for improvement in our gov- 
ernment, it would remain extremely 
valuable as a handbook on the govern- 
ment. . 

This report was made at my request 
by an impartial agency, the National 
Institute of Public Administration. 
Nine members of the staff of the insti- 
tute spent from two weeks to two 
months in the State Jast Summer exam- 
ining every detail of our administrative 
machinery and examining also the work 
of our institutions. The work was di- 
vided among’ these experts, and fre- 
quent conferences coordinated their 
separate’ activities. 

I wanted such a study made of our 
government because I believe that 
there is ample opportunity for the State 
to improve some of the provisions of 
law which set up the arrangement of 
government under which we live. 


+ <3 

The consideration of our problems 
of..health and welfare very largely 
prompted me.to have this study made 
and the largest portion of the report 
is concerned with these matters. Be- 
sides. being our largest financial prob- 
lem, these matters are concerned vitally 
with the life of our 800,000 citizens and 
the.. conservation of the human re- 
sources- of our State may well claim 
our attention as our foremost problem. 

In the last 30 years in Maine the ex- 
penditures.-of government have in- 
creased ‘tremendously and many new 
duties have been assumed by the State. 
These ..activities have increased so 
gradually that it is difficult for us to 
realize how recent is their origin, and 
the increase has come about so quietly 
that perhaps comparatively few of our 
citizens realize the tremendous extent 
that is covered by State activities at 
the present time. 

Evéryone has his special interests 
and everyone is doubtless familiar with 
the work of one or two departments or 
one or two institutions. It is quite an 
undertaking to visualize the picture of 
the State’s activities in their entirety. 

It has been the common experience, 
as it has been Maine’s experience, that 
whenever a new activity has been un- 
dertaken it has been quite customary 
to create a new agency to administer 
it, usually through some board or com- 
mission. Many of these have had only 
loose connections with the central State 
government with the result that devel- 
opment. of fiscal policy, control of fiscal 
affairs and personnel management have 
lagged behind the increase in govern- 
mental activities. 

That the National Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration has made an exhaus- 
tive study of Maine’s governmental 
agencies is plain to anyone who glances 
at the report. The institute has, in the 
case of all the governmental agepcies, 
given a statement of facts coupled with 
suggestions for such changes as would 
make for increased service and econ- 
omy in governmental operations. 

Obviously, the National Institute of 
Public Administration and the members 
of its staff were in a position to render 
an absolutely impartial report on things 
as they actually existed. If any of our 
own citizens had the opportunity to 
make such a thorough investigation of 
our affairs they would undoubtedly 
recommend the advisability of many 
changes. The survey report makes 
such recommendations as part of a co- 
ordinated plan for the improvement of 
our government. 

v 

The fundamental recommendation of 
the survey is that of consolidation or 
reduction in the number of separately 
functioning agencies of the State gov- 
ernment. 

The survey recommends the estab- 
lishment of nine major departments 
which, with, the University of Maine 
and five other agencies that are not 
adapted to departmental control, would 
comprise all the activities of the State 
government and center the responsi- 
bility therefor. As to the particular 
consolidations suggested, there may be 
varying views. The plan presented is 
certainly well thought out but it is for 
the State to determine whether it can 
be better shaped to our needs. 

Many States have paced ‘the same 
problems that we are” facing here in 
Maine and have syccessfully translated 
into law the principles of consolida- 
tion. The plans vary and it is perhaps 
difficult to classify the degrees of con- 
solidation gor ated but the follow- 
ing list of 15 States comprise those 
which had up to 1928 adopted a real 
plan of consolidation: Illinois, Idaho, 
Nebraska, Massachusetts, Washington, 
Qhio, California, Maryland, Pennsylva- 


a 


nia, Tennessee, Vermont, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, New York and Virginia. 

In about 20 other States some actual 
plan is either being formulated or the 
problem has been raised for consider- 
ation. 

The first comprehensive plan of ad- 
ministrative consolidation was adopted 
by Illinois in 1917. Wherever such 
plans have been adopted they have -re- 
mained in effect and appear to have 
been beneficial. 

v 

The very multiplicity of agencies 
has caused increasing demands ‘for 4p- 
propriations and has complicated the 
task for those charged with the. duty 
of preparing budgets or passing, appro- 
priation bills. It is obvious that when 
the activities of a State become en- 
trusted to a Jarge number of agencies 
there is lackirg on the part of any one 
agency a sense of financial responsi- 
bility about the State government as a 
whole. 

The principles which underlie any 
plan of administrative consolidation 
are: First, that there should be con- 
Solidation and integration in a_feweor- 
derly departments of similar functions 
of government; second, that -there 
Should be fixed and definite responsi- 
bility for all governmental activities; 
third, that there should be proper co- 
ordinatién of the terms of administra- 
ive officials in order that a govern- 
ment may function. harmoniously; 
fourth, that administrative responsibil- 
ity can better be centered in a single 
individual than in a board. ‘ 

There can be no uniform plan of gov- 
ernmental arrangement that would be 
applicable to many States. There are 
traditions and economic and physical 
differences in the various States. This 
means that different treatment is de- 
sirable but the principles of any plan 
of reorganization are fundamentally 
simiJar. 

- . 

The plan of consolidation presented 
for Maine’s consideration by the Na- 
tional Institute of Public Administra- 
tion is a comprehensive one. It ent@fils 
administrative, legislative and consti- 
tutional changes. I do not regard all 
of the constitutional changes as essen- 
tial to the successful adoption of the 
fundamentals of the plan, 

For instance, while I recognize the 
force of the suggestion that certain de- 
partment heads should be appointed by 
the Governor subject to confirmation 
by the Council] rather than elected by 
the Legislature as at present, I do not 
rs these changes as at all essen- 
lal. , 

Perhaps my judgment may be col- 
ored by the wise selection of depart- 
ment heads made in the past by the 
Maine Legislature. I find them, as does 
the survey, excellently fitted for their 
work, and I apprehend that as a gen- 
eral rule there would be little diver- 
gence in the choice of @ Legislature 
and an executive. 

v 

_ The survey indicates that if we seek 
improvement by change, no half-way 
measures will meet the present situa- 
tion. The report says, “Nothing less 
than a comprehensive, well. balanced 
and properly integrated reorganization 
Plan will suffice.” This does not mean 
that the plan as presented is the only 
reasonable one for consideration, but 
it does mean that whatever plan is pre- 
Sented should be comprehensive in its 
Scope. ; 

A saving of $800,000 a year in the 
aggregate is estimated, the amount de- 
pending on how thoroughly and how 
completely the proposed plan is carried 
out. In many parts of the survey there 
are suggestions for better work entail- 
ing greater expense but these are bal- 
anced by economies to be effected else- 
where. 

I do not know whether financial re- 
trenchment, that is; actual reduction of 
expenditures, would be altogether de- 
Sirable under our present system, but 
this consideration seems immaterial as 
such retrenchment is.virtually impos- 
Sible. The affairs of State will never 
grow less, nor would our citizens care 
to see the relinguishment of many ac- 
tivities which have been undertaken by 
the State. 

Vv 


Under the present system it is plain 
that there is a distinct encouragement 
for the affairs of State to multiply with- 
out any coordinated plan. This means 
that while appropriations may be pared, 
sometimes to the point of interference 
with activities, expenditures are going 
to increase. | think it is quite certain 
that under our present system of gov- 
ernment further increase in expendi- 
tures would not bring benefits in proper 
proportion to the financial outlay. 

It seems highly desirable for the 
present and necessary, so far as’ the 
future goes, that this State should give 
Serious consideration to the questions 
of consolidatien and administrative re- 
organization and certainly the plan sub- 
mitted forms a convenient basis for 
deliberation. 
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. » Probability of Mental Disease 
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_as Disclosed by Extent of Affliction 


New York Specialist Says That 45 Out.of Every 1,000 


Persons Born in State Are Likely to Reach Breaking Point 
By DR. HORATIO M. POLLOCK 


Director, Statistical Bureau, Department of Mental Hygiene, State of New York 


with physical disease, but most 
people like to think that mental 
disease is for someone else and that 
they are immune. That, of course, is 
a natural and healthy attitude to as- 


sume. 

After a little reflection, however, you 
will see the value in this connection of 
the apostle’s advice, “Let. him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall.” The truth is, mental disease is 
not far from any one of us, although 
it is hoped that we may all escape it. 

In these days of rapid travel the old 
saying that “there is only a step be- 
tween us and death” becomes literally 
true and it is scarcely less true that 
there is only a step between us and 
mental disease. A blow on the head, 
the hardening of the arteries, a severe 


F,, ‘with ph expects to be afflicted 


Removing Leaves 
from Public — 


Highways __,, 


Robbins B. Stoeckel 
Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of 
Connecticut 


=r 


REMOVAL of dead leaves from the 

highways by the State Highway De- 
partment is a real aid to motoring 
safety. This activity means that in a 
rain the great element of slipperiness 
created by decay and disintegration of 
the leaves is absent. 

It is quite true that this particular 
hazard lasts only a comparatively short 
time, and that it is gone usually by the 
first snowfall, but Fall rains, in com- 
bination with leaves on the highway, 
have invariably made numerous, seri- 
ous skidding accidents. It is not al- 
ways possible to remove the leaves as 
fast as they fall, and operators should 
be wary of the dangers of skidding. 


Operators are duty bound to foresee ° 


conditions, and the suggestion about 
leaves goes equally well for the early 
Winter conditions of sleet and light 
snow, Dry snow is not usually danger- 
ous, but wet snow and slush are as bad, 
if not worse, than ice. Probably the 
reason for this is that an operator 
watches his car more carefully when 
there is an apparent icy condition and 
is not as watchful when encountering 
patches of snow and slush. ExpB®rience 
has shown that.all of these conditions 
create definite hazaFds, and motor ve- 
hicle operation pays a toll on account 
of them. Serious warning is given now, 
because these copditions will be here 
soon. 5 

It is also true that in Connecticut, at 
this particular time, there is more need 
than ever for being sure that the wind- 
shield wiper is in order. The Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles, if it were pos- 
sible, would like to make a special pe- 
riodic inspection of all cars to make 
certain that windshield wipers are 
working. This is not so much for the 
idea of discipline as to determine that 
the machinery is ready for work when 
needed. It is certain that, under’com- 
ing conditions, the man whose car is 
equipped with a good windshield wiper 
wil] feel mighty thankful on occasion. 


infectious disease, a prolonged chronic 
disorder, or unusual physical or mental 
stress may cause any one of us to lose 
his mental balance. ae 

Some men and some women also have 
unusually well adjusted minds.. They 
rarely get angry or excited or agitated 
or show undue emotion or anxiety at 
any time. Other fairly well adjusted 
persons are much more susceptible to 
environmental factors. If they: win at 
bridge or in the stock market they: be- 
come jubilant, but if they lose, the joy 
of life is Bone and they become de- 
spondent. These persons are. always 
up or down and after prolonged hard 
luck may. be in the depths of despair. 

‘But there is another type of person 
who is almost always out of adjust- 
ment; to such persons everything is 
wrong and everybody that. does. not 
agree with them is under. suspicion. 
They are jealous, fault-finding and 
domineering. 

Another common type of person is 
one who is adjusted to the ordinary 
conditions of life, but goes to pieces 
when called upon to face unusual 
stresses. Such indifiduals lack courage 
and ‘mental and physical stamina. 
There are many other types, some much 
more .résistant to mental disease than 
others. ° Z 

An illustration of the various degrees 
of resistance to stress was seen in the 
development of mental disease among 
the soldiers of the late war:. The great 
majority of, our soldiers went to the 
front and nobly did their allotted tasks. 
But many eases of mental disease de- 
veloped among them. Some of the 
young men broke down on shipboard; 
others developed mental disorders on 
the» way to the front; others broke 
down only after strenuous fighting, se- 
vere privations, and long exposure to 
the most horrible scenes of warfare. 

It is probable that each of ‘us has 
a breaking point mentally. If the 
stresses, either physical or mental, 
reach that point we are likely to give 
way: 

It is clear, therefore, that mental dis- 
ease is a matter that concerns us all. 
We need not, however, leave the matter 
in such vague state. We know ‘the ex- 
tent of severe mental disease and the 
probability of its occurrence among 
average persons, 

The State of New York has a popu- 
lation of over 12,600,000. Of these, 
about 560,000 will probably develop se- 
vere mental disease and become pa- 
tients in hospitals for the insane dur- 
ing some period of their lives. Of the 
people now living in New York City 
over 300,000 will need hospital treat- 
ment for mental ills. In the State as 
a whole, 45 of avery 1,000 children 
born. will probably be afflicted with 
meiital disease at some period of life. 
These figures are not rash guesses but 
have been worked out by careful sta- 
tistical methods. 

It has also been found that the rate 
of expectancy of mental) disease is 
higher among men than among women; 
higher among city people than among 
country people and higher among the 
cocmee orn than among the native 
population. - 

he matter, however, is not fatalistic. 
Many forms of mental disease can be 
prevented and important steps in this 
dine tion are now being taken by our 
epartment and other organizations. 
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How Merchants Can Assist 


Farmers in Their States + «+ 


Need for Patronizing 


phasized by Head of 


Iowa Products Is-Em- 
Agricultural Work in 


- Discussing General Conditions 


By M. G. THORNBURG * 


Secretary of Agriculture, State of Iowa 


ODAY, as never before, we need 
to study the relationship between 


the farm and other types of © 


business. 


Iowa is essentially an agricultural 
State. This does not mean that we 
should discourage the growth of new 
industries. New industries will aid in 
the building up of a better home mar- 
ket for agricultural products by tend- 
ing to increase our population, and will 
undoubtedly aid in the processing and 
marketing of agricultural products to 
better advantage. However, we should 
not be misled into thinking that the 
basis of our prosperity is more depend- 
ent upon industry than agriculture. 


v 


The general agricultural . situation 
this Fall continues to be influenced by 
the business depression and world-wide 
decline in the community price. level. 
Prices of farm products were at: the 
lowest level since March, 1916, accord- 
ing to figures. compiled by the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. As usual‘the price of farm prod- 
ucts at the farm have fallen faster and 
farther than the general price of the 
prices of any other products. From 
August, last year, until August, 1930, 
the average of prices at the farm fell 
25 per cent, while the wholesale. price 
of all commodities in the United States 
fell 14 per cent and the retail prices of 
things which. farmers have to buy de~ 
clined 4 per cent. 

Even with this further decline in 
values, Iowa farmers are apparently in 
no worse condition than we find the 
majority of people in large cities. 
While we may not be prosperous, we 
are able to buy anything we would like 
to purchase in the majority of cases. 
We have sufficient to eat and are not 
confronted with the bread lines that 
are found in some of the commercial 
centers. ‘ 

v 


I do not believe that our troubles are 
all over. Land is today worth léss than 
it-was in 1917. The’ value in dollars 
is slightly higher than in 1912 to 1914, 
but it is not worth as much in pur- 
chasing value. This land situation is 
important, not only to the owner of 
farm: land, but to the public at large, 
as agricultural lands will be our larg- 
est capital investment and any shrink- 
age in capital values affects the eco- 
nomical relationship and prosperity of 
the State. 7’  . 

Taxation is another phase of the land 
question that needs careful considera- 
tion. Farm taxes are now 262 per cent 
of the prewar, and they have averaged 
two and one-half times the prewar 
since 1923, while farm products have 
been selling for only approximately 
one and one-third their prewar price. 

Foreclosure of farms by mortgage 
companies and others who make loans 
on farm lands has created a new prob- 
lem in our farm life, namely, that of 
chain farming. Some of these compa- 
nies are adopting the policy of improv- 
ing these farms both in soil.and build- 
ings in order that they may sell them 
in the_future for enough to prevent 
Toss on their investment. Under pres- 
ent conditions, it would seem that by 
improving their holdings, they are not 
only adopting a wise policy from the 
standpoint of their company, but they 
are preventing further depletion of the 
soil and buildings, thereby. helping to 
build up the resources of the commu- 
nity where the farms are located. 


v 

I have often been asked if I feel that 
corporation farming is coming to Iowa 
I do not believe that our type of agri- 
culture will fit as readily into large 
operating units as is: the case in the 
Wheat Belt, but there is undoubtedly a 
move in Iowa toward larger farms and 
more machine operation. I sincerely 


hope, however, that farms as a class 
will. remain on a ,family unit basis. 

Even if some of the farms ‘are held 
by: large companies in the future, it 
may be a good thing for agriculture to 
have financial interests holding tracts 
of land and skaring as a common stock 
owner in the ‘profits or losses of farm- 
ing. = know that some of our progress 
toward a fairer consideration of agri- 
cultural problems has been due to large 
financial interests being responsible 
for the ownership and management of 
such tracts. 

Recently I conducted a feed survey 
of the State-for the drought committee. - 
This shows that Iowa is in a position 
to feed herself. The reports indicate 
that in southwest Iowa the people will 
be better able to conduct their business 
ona normal basis than any other part 
of the State with the exception of north- 
east Iowa; in other words, they will 
probably. go ahead producing about a 
normal number of hogs, fat cattle, dairy 
products and poultry. 


Vv 

With our rapidly changing conditions 
from an economic and price standpoint, 
one of the difficult problems which 
farmers confront is the study of the 
relationship. of ‘their farm enterprises. 
In other words, as to whether we are 
aperating our farms so as to produce 
the crops and livestock which will bring 
the highest net return. Closely coupled 
with this, problem is that of soil con- 
servation. 

Iowa ‘does: not have many marginal 
lands as-we think of them in many of 
the other States, but we have lands that 
are now producing grain crops. that 
could undoubtedly be managed more 
profitably from/¢the standpoint of pas- 
ture or some other type of production. 

As time goes on, we also need to pay 
more attention to the question of soil 
fertility. The application of lime and 
sometimes other types of fertilizers 
have aided in the growing of legumes 
and other crops on a profitable basis, 
thereby not only increasing the returns 


from the farm, but improving the fer" ~ 


tility of the soil and preventing con- 
siderable soil erosion. Preserving fer- 
tility, preventing soil erosion, and the 
adapting of our lands to the crop or 
crops to which it is best fitted seems 
to me to be a major conservation prob- 
lem from the standpoint of Iowa land. 

I have often been asked what mer- 
chants can do to aid in this agricul- 
tural situation. I think of one way par- 
ticularly that can be of benefit. Iowa 
is today manufacturing over 125,000,000 
pounds of butter yearly. Iowa has 465 
creameries. These creameries repre- 
sent the second largest manufacturing 
enterprise in Iowa. The dairy industry 
is the second largest income producing 
factor on Iowa farms. It is perhaps 
the basis of more immediate cash re- 
turns than any other farm enterprise. 


Vv 

However, we have..not. always been 
utilizing this product wherever we 
could. Oleomargarine, none of which 
is manufactured in Iowa, and 60 per 
cent of which is imported into the 
United States free of duty, as com- 
pared to a 12 per cent butter tariff, is 
now being sold in Iowa in direct com- 
petition with butter and is often being 
published extensively through advertis- 
ing by the local merchants. Two years 
ago, when our Department asked for 
an inspection fee covering oleomarga- 
rine so that it would help pay the cost 
of inspection, the same as other Iowa 
products, we were refused such a tax. 

Today dairy farmers in Iowa are ask- 
ing that oleomargarine be put on the 
same basis as butter from the stand- 
point of supporting the government, 
and today Iowa farmers are coming to 
the merchants with the same argument 
that they used with the farmer, namely, 
patronage of home owned stores and 
industries. Farmers urge the patron- 
age of home produced dairy products, 


Elimination of Grade Crossings 


Formulation of Program for Massachusetts 
f By WILLIAM J. KEEFE 


Chief Engineer, Engineering Division, Department of Public Utilities, Commonwealth 
; of Massachusetts ? 


OVERNOR ALLEN, in his first 
message to the Legislature, as 
part. of his highway safety pro- 
gram suggested that a study be made 
of the grade crossing situation in this 
Commonwealth, in order that dangerous 
crossings, resulting in fatal automobile 
acéidents or accidents of any sort, 
might be eliminated. 
The Legislature ordered the study, 
which resulted in a new grade crossing 
law which became effective on Sept. 1 
last. Following the passage of this 
legislation, the State Department of 
Public Works was required to recom- 
mend a program of crossing elimina- 
tions to the Department of Public Utili- 
ties. 
On Oct, 1, 1930, the Department of 


Public Works filed a list of 32 cross- 
ings to be abolished. These. crossings 
are located in various parts of the 
Commonwealth. The cost will run into 
the thousands of ‘dollars. The Public 
Utilities Commission has practically 
completed hearings on all of these pro- 
posed eliminations, 

When the hearings have been finally: 
concluded it will become the duty ofthe 
Department to designate a program of. 
grade crossings, the abolition. of which 
shall be considered and: the Engineer- 
ing Division wiil be called upon to 
an extensive study of the problems in 
volved and report the results of this 
study to the Department. The result 
ing decision will be of far-reaching im- 
portance so far as public benefit and 
safety are concerned. ‘ 


- , ” 
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Treasury Faia Mr. Borah Favors 
| Higher Income Tax 


Offered at Lowest 


| ‘Siiy. , 66 A DAILY topictil survey of the 
e : , . National Government wilt | 
Bis 5 fa enable our citizens to understand 
P : ; : and to use the fine facilities the 


Congress provides tor them.” 
—Calvra Coolidge, } 
President of the United States, | 
1923—~-1929 
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‘Séeretary Mellon 


State Police Force 
Urged in Missouri 


Keeping Tax Cases 


1 sents’ 
Out of the Courts Leg on Presents 


Defense Plan to 


) Opposes Cashing 


' Veterans’ Bonus 


reasury Chief Says Immedi- 

ate Payment Would Be 
‘. Detrimental to Federal 
| Debt Operations © 


Proposal Described 
_ As Unjustified Now 


{ 


4 ‘Senator Vandenberg Makes New 
| Suggestion That Each Cer- 
tificate Could Be Exchanged 
For Government Bond 


Opposing the immediate payment 
of *yeterans’ adjusted service com- 
_ pensation certificates, as urged by 
nator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Mich- 


| 


| 


Revenue Commissioner Says 
Problem Is Matter of 
Administration 


FEDERAL taxation is a matter of 

administration and not litigation, 
David Burnet, Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, says in his annual report 
made public Dec. 8. This is proved 
conclusively by the work of the special 
advisory committee over a period of 
approximately three years, the report 
asserts. (The full text of an author- 
ized summary of the report is printed 
on page 11.) 

The report explains that an aggres- 
sive policy was adopted in 1927, par- 
ticularly with respect to cases which 
appeared destined for litigation rather 
than settlement through administra- 
tive processes. 

Aggregate tax collections during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, were 3 
per cent in excess of those for 1929, 
according. to the report. The increase 
in income tax collections for 1930 over 
1929 was also 3 per cent. The cost of 
collection for 1930 was shown to be 
$1.13 for each $100 collected as com- 
pared with $1.17 for the preceding 


Andrew W. Mellon, the Secre- | _period. 
tary of the Treasury, in a letter to 


| Mr. Vandenburg made public Dec. 6 
sHid that the payment of these cer- 
tificates would be against the best 
in ts of the veterans, would be 
unjustified economically and would 
be detrimental to the public debt 
operations of the Government. 

_ President Hoover, Senator Van- 
denberg explained, referred the mat- 
ter to Secretary Mellon at his sug- 
gestion. ae 

_ Seeretary Mellon’s opinion was 
voiced in correspondence between 
himself and Senator Vandenberg con- 
cerning the payment of the certifi- 
cates. The correspondence was made 
‘public by the Senator with his state- 
ment. en 
Replies to Mr. Mellon 


Following Secretary. Mellon’s opposi- 
tion to his proposal, Mr. Vandenburg 
asked further consideration of the mat- 
ter and extended further observations 
“which may seem, at least partially, to 
void your (Se¢retary Mellon’s) objec- 
tions.” 

Senator Vandenberg suggested a fur- 
ther study of the problem on the theory 

- that each compensation certificate could 
be exchanged for a 8 per cent Govern- 
ment bond, This, Senator Vandenberg 
said, would make thé ¢ompensation im- 
mediately negotiable at par, would de- 

‘ gentralize the process of liquidation and 
avoid the necessity of new machinery for 
the marketing of new Government se- 
eurities. , 

While agreeing that the payment of 
outstanding certificates would’ result in 
the addition of a large sum of money for 
circulation Secretary Mellon declared 
that such spending would offer stimula- 
tion to business of an artificial character 
without having lasting qualities for per- 
manent recovery. f 

Borrowing Required 

Secretary Mellon also explained in his 
letter that the money for payment of 
the certificates would have to be bor- 
rowed by the Government. By issuing 
bonds, money thus would be drawn from 
the market. and rendered unobtainable 
for industrial and other commercial op- 
erations, he said. 

Most of the veterans were men suffi- 
ciently advanced in age, Mr. Mellon de- 
clared, to be established in civilian oc- 
cupations. The certificates of these men 
are a sort of insurance, the value of 
which.increases with time, and the bene- 
fit to service men in liquifying their cer- 
tificates, upon which they may borrow 
money under present regulations, is 
doubtful, he said. 

Senator Vandenberg’s statement fol- 
lows in full text: Ea) 

“Several weeks ago I petitioned the 
President to undertake the sympathetic 
study of ways and means to meet the 
widespread demand for the immediate 
payment of veterans’ adjusted service 
compensation certificates. He imme- 
diately asked the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to proceed as indicated. The Secre- 
tary’s conclusions are embraced in a 
general letter which, at his request, I am 
making public. The conclusions, which 
should be read in full for the benefit of 
complete comprehension of this very 
difficult problem, are negative. 

*T have asked him to reopen his study 
in the light of certain suggestions which 


[Continued on Page 3, 


Alabama Seeks Aid 
For Public Works 


Column 1.) 


ederal Loan Suggested to Re-| 


/ lieve Unemployment 


j 


; An emergency which would justify 
‘the Federal Government in “furnishing 
further needed assistance by the use of 
one of its greatest resources, namely, 
its credit, for the welfare of the peo- 

le” appears to exist as a result of the 

Se iness depression and unemployment, 

the Alabama Emergency Employment 

Commission stated in>~a report of its 
work, a summary of which was made 
public Dec, 7 by the President’s Emer- 

ncy Committee for Employment. 

If $30,000,000 could be made available 
lor river and harbor work and road con- 
truetion in Alabama, the State Com- 
mission said, without the requirement 
that the sum be matched with State 
funds, the fund would provide work for 
all the unemployed in the State, Proj- 
ects involving the expenditures of this 
sum in the State have been studied care- 
fully, according to the Commission, and 
eventually will be carried out. 

(The statement by the President's 
Committee, including its summary of 
the recommendations of the Ala- 
bama Commission, will be printed in 
full text in the issue of Dec. 9.) 


| 
| 





House Committee 
Reduces Amount of 


Construction Bill 


Amended Measure Cuts 
$150,000,000 Suggested 
By President to $110,- 


000,000, Mr. Wood Says | 


An amended. emergency construction 


bill (H. R. 14450) reducing the amount; 
in his} 


recommended by the President 
message of Dec. 4 to Congress from 
$150,000,000 to $110,000,000 was agreed 
upon by a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations Dec. 6, 


Chairman Wood (Rep.), of La Fayette, 


Ind., announced. 

The bill will be reported to the full 
Committee for its consideration on Dec. 
9, the Chairman said, and ‘as. no serious 
objection to it, is expe , it is believed 
the bill. will become lawsin a very short 
time, Mr. WoSd said. ; 

Representative Byrns (B&m.), of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., ranking minority member 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, stated orally that he will support 


the bill as it meets all the objections he; 


had to lump sum appropriations that fail 
to cneeeey where expenditures are to be 
made. 


“It will relieve the situation although 
I realize it is a small percentage of what 
is needed. It, however 
jections that I have had all along fhat 
it is impracticable to appropriate large 
lump sums without designating what it 
is to be used for. The bill as agreed 
to designates several projects. I. believe 


that roads, flood control and rivers and| 


harbors are works on which labor may 
well be employed. I have no objection 
to the bill as it stands and will sup- 
port it. 

The subcommittee concluded its hear- 


ings late Dec. 6, after it had heard the | 
testimony of the following witnesses: | 
Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief of Army | 


Engineers; Col. J. Clawson Roop, Di- 


rector of the Bureau of The Budget;| 


Thomas H, MacDonald, Chief of ‘Th 


Bureau of Public Roads, and R. ¥.} 


Stuart, Chief of the Forestry Service. 

The money appropriated in the bill 
would be allocated, according to Mr. 
Wood’s statement, as follows: 


“To Federal aid highways, $80,000,-| 
000; rivers and harbors, $22.500,000;' 


flood control, $3,000,000; roads in na- 
tional forests, $3,000,000; 
trails in national parks, $1,500,000, mak- 
ing a total of $110,000,000.” 

Chairman Wood’s statement in full 
text follows: 


“A subcommittee of the House Com-| 


mittee on Appropriations in charge of 
Appropriation for Deficiency Matters, 
having had under consideration for 
several days the emergency bill author- 


izing the expenditure of $150,000,000 | 
for the purpose of expediting work on} 


such Government projects as will furnish 
immediate employment, have unani- 
mously agreed that there should be ap- 


propriated for the purpose above named | 


$110,000,000, to be allocated as follows: 
Amounts Are Listed 
“To Federal air highways, $80,000,000; 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.} 


meets the ob- | 


roads and} 


Rates on Record 


'Two Groups of Certificates | 
Totaling 400 Million Dol- | 
lars Provide Less Than 2 | 
Per Cent Interest 





Heavy Maturities 
To Be Met in Month 


Payments on Foreign Debts as) 
Well as Public Debt Must Be’ 
Financed at Early Date, Sec-| 
retary Mellon Announces 


Two issues of Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness, totaling approximately 
$400,000,000 and carrying the lowest 
Government rates since the World War, 
and, perhaps in the history of the coun- 
try, were offered Dec. 6 by Andrew Mel- 
lon, Secretary of the Treasury. 

The first series, to be issued for six | 
|/months at an interest rate of 1% per) 
cent, is in the amount of $150,000,000 | 
“or thereabouts,” the Secretary an- 
nounced. The second series, for a 12- 
month period, will total $250,000,000 “or | 
thereabouts,” the statement said, and 
will have an interest rate of 1% per 
cent. Both series will be dated and bear 
|interest from Dec. 15. 

Comparative Rates 

It was declared orally at the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury in connection with 
the issues, that records do not disclose 
|lower interest rates for certificates of 
|indebtedness. These low interest rates 
{compare with the rates of 5 per cent) 
land above during the. “tight money” 
|period within the past two years. Only) 
on bills, it was explained, have such low} 
rates been available. | 

Treasury financial statements show 
that on Dec. 15 a total of $483,000,000 
in certificates of indebtedness bearing 
3%4 per cent must be retired. On the 
succeeding two days issues of $51,262,000 
| and $51,263,000 in bills must be met, In} 
addition, at this time, interest payments 
on the public debt, amounting to $90,- 
000,000, will. be made. 

Other Payments 


Besides the proceeds of the two cer- 
tificaté issyes, approximately $128,000,- 
000 in payments on interest and prin- 
cipal of the foreign debts, growing out 
of the World War, are due during the 
same period, while approximately $480,- 
| 000,000 in corporation and income taxes 
fall: due Dec. 15: The full text of Sec- 
retary Mellon’s statement follows: 

The Treasury is today offering for 
subscription, at par and accrued inter- 
est, thfough the Federal Reserve Banks, 
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P. R. R. Must Sell 


Stock in Two Lines 


|Ordered by I. C. C. to Dis- 
pose of Holdings in Wa- 
bash and Lehigh Valley 





| The Pennsylvania Railroad and _ its 
‘wholly-owned subsidiary, the Pennsyl- 
|vania Company, have been ordered by 
‘the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
| divest themselves of their controlling in- 
terest in the Wabash and Lehigh Valley 
railroads, it was announced Dec. 6 
(Docket No. 22260). 

The affiliated companies were found to 
have violated section 7 of the Clayton 
Anti-trust Act in the acquisition of stock 
in the Wabash and Lehigh Valley rail- 
roads. 

Must Sell by June 2 

The companies were given until June 
2 to divest themselves of their holdings 
in the two railroads. 

Commissioner Aitchison dissented. 

The order of the Commission follows 
in full text: 

It is ordered, that the respondents be, 
and they are hereby, notified and re- 
quired to cease and desist from their 
violations of law as found and described 
in said report. 

It is further ordered, that said re- 
spondents be, and they are hereby, no- 
| tified and required to divest themselves 


] 





[Continued on Page 11,Column 4. 


Credit in ‘San Francisco Area 
Is Extended ‘in Larger Amount 


sAN FRANCISCO, Calif., Dec. 6.— 
The volume of credit extended by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco increased moderately e- 
tween mid-October and mid-Novem- 
ber, according to the monthly review 
of business conditions issued by that 
bank. The chief item of increase came 
through additions to the bank’s — 
ings of locally purchased acceptahces. 
Industrial activity declined during 
October, the review states, but the de- 
cline should not be viewed as alto- 
gether undesirable, because of the need 
of some further adjustments between 
supply and demand. 
The district Summary follows in full 
text: / 
Quantitative measures of the busi- 
ness situation indicate that October 
was a month of slight further reces- 
sion in the twelfth Federal reserve dis- 
trict. There was little change in the 
economic position of agriculture or 
trade, but industry became less active 


f 


and prices of many commodities moved 
downward. 
Harvesting operations were practi- 
cally completed during the-past month 
and the final results are confirming 
the 1930 crop production estimates of 
earlier months which indicated that 
aggregate output will be greater this 
year than it was in 1929, Exports of 
wheat from Puget. Sound and Colum- 
bia River ports, subnormal throughout 
most of the season, were greater in 
volume during October and early No- 
vember than in either September, 1930, 
or October, 1929. A sharp reduction of 
twelfth district wheat stocks accom- 
panied this outflow, but stocks still re- 
main larger than usual. Large ship- 
ivents of apples and grapes reached 
eastern auction markets during Oc- 
tober, and prices for those fruits, es- 
pecially for grapes, were depressed. 
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Senator Smoot and Repre- 
sentative Hawley Oppose 
Suggestion 


SENATOR BORAH (Rep.), of Idaho, 

stated orally Dec. 6 that “in view 
of reports of a larger deficit in the 
Treasury than had been expected,” he 
would favor an increase of 2 per cent 
in the normal tax rates on incomes 
over the level prescribed in the Rev- 
enue Act of 1928. This would be 
equivalent to an increase of 3 pet cent 
over the normal rates applicable to in- 
comes of 1929, both on individuals and 
corporations, he stated. 

At the’ same time, Senator Smoot 
(Rep.), of Utah, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, stated orally 
that he does not favor an increase in 
the tax. He pointed out that, if busi- 
ness conditions improve, the size of the 
deficit may not be as large as is now 
predicted in some quarters. Regard- 
less of that, however, the Finance Com- 
mittee. chairman expressed himself as 
unalterably opposed to the suggestion 
from Senator Borah. 

Mr. Borah explained that he has no 
plan to press such legislation but that 
he would support a measure proposing 
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Effect of Methanol 
In Auto Radiators 
On Health Is Studied 


Investigation by Bureau of | 
Mines to Date Shows No| 
Harmful Results as Anti-| 
freeze Solution 


Possible health hazards involved in the 
use of methanol, which is a synthetic | 
wood alcohol with the same type of pois- | 
onous action as ordinary wood alcohol, 
and which is becoming more widely used 
as a substitute for the ordinary anti- 
freeze mixtures in automobile radiators, 
has prompted the Bureau of Mines to 
carry on studies with this substance, it 
was stated orally Dec. 6 by the Bureau. 

Obsefvations made ,to date, it was 
stated, dedicate that altheugh there’ is 
no dangeY from the-preper use. of -metliz 
anol as ah antifreeze it should not 
be used for ‘any other purpose, since ail 
methanol whither made by wood distils, 
lation methods or by synthetic methods 
will cause serious poisoning, blindness 
and possibly death when as little as two 
ounces is taken into the stomach. | 
_ The Bureau of Mines in a statement | 
issued Dec. 6 on “The Effects of Meth- 
anol Antifreeze on Health” points out 
that there is no method or process | 
known at present which can render this 
substance nonpoisonous. An authorized 
summary of the statement follows in 
full text: 





Investigation Made 

The rather sudden increase in the use 
of methanol as an antifreeze for auto- 
mobile radiators has caused considerable 
comment, with some anxiety to persons 
interested in industrial and public health, 
regarding the possible health hazard in 
using and dispensing the product. Be- 
cause of this the Bureau is carrying on 
an investigation to ascertain whether or 
not the use of methanol for antifreeze 
purposes will constitute a health hazard. 

The ifvestigation entails a laboratory 
study of the toxicity of methanol when 
acquired by inhaling air containing its 
vapor and when acquired by skin ab- 
sorption. A practical field investigation 
is also being made of the amount of 
methanol vapor to which persons are 
exposed in closed cars, and private and 
public garages due to the escape of the 
vapor from the radiator, or spillage and 
drip from leaky radiators. Other aspects 
are also being investigated. 

The information which the Bureau has 
obtained to date indicates that there is 
no hazard to health from the use of 
methanol for antifreeze purposes. Many 
of the conditions of exposure to vapor 
and by contact with the skin, which were 
observed in the manufacture of methanol 
and for which no health hazard was 
found, are very,comparable to the degree 
of exposure observed in usage in anti- 
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Mr. Hurley Explains 
Muscle Shoals Policy 


Agreement With Alabam 


a| 
Power Company Outlined | 

The policy of the Department of War 
“has uniformly been” to enter into no 
agreement respecting sale of surplus 
power from Wilson Dam, at Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., that “may embarrass Con-| 
gress in directing disposition of the pub- | 
lic resources,” according to a pronounce- | 
ment made by the Secretary of War, 
Patrick Hurley, in a letter to the Senate. 

Secretary Hurley’s statement was con- 
tained in a letter, addressed to the Vice 
President and in response to a resolution 
(S. 307) by Senator Howell (Rep.), of | 
Nebraska, adopted by the Senate in the 
second session of the 71st Congress. It 
requests the Secretary to forward photo- 
static copies of the letters which consti- 
tute the contract for the sale of surplus 
power from the Wilson Dam to the Ala- 
bama Power Company. 

By the terms of the agreement, the 
Secretary said, the Alabama Power Com- 
pany agreed to utilize “the available} 
hydro power at Wilson Dam to a maxi- 
mum it replacement of steam,” and 
agreed not to “operate its steam plants 
when’ Wilson hydro power is available, 
except aS may be necessary for voltage 


[Continued on Page 11,Column 7.) 


President Hoover 


Program Calls for Building 
Up of Navy by 1936 to 
Limit Authorized by the 
Terms of London Treaty 


Merging of Services 
Receives Opposition 


Increase.in Personnel of Army | 
Is Proposed, Air Program) 
Approved and R. O. T. C. 
Praised by Veterans 


The national defense program of the 
American Legion calling for the building 
of the Navy by 1936 up to the strength 
authorized under the London Naval 
Treaty was laid before President Hoover 
on Dec. 6 at the White House by the 
Legion’s National Defense Committee, 
of which Col. C. Burton Robbins, of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, former Assistant 
Secretary of War, is chairman. 

Opposition to the Williamson bill, in- 
troduced in the House on Dec. 2 by Rep- 
resentative Williamson (Rep.), of Rapid 
City, S. Dak, providing for the creation 
of a single Department of National De- 
fense, was expressed in the program 
adopted during a two-day session of 
the Committee just concluded in Wash- 
ington. 





Asks More Army Officers 


The Committee recommended that the 
Army appropriation bill now under con- 
sideration by the House Committee on 
Appropriations authorize an average 
strength of Regular Army officers of 
12,200, the increase of 200 to be allotted | 
to the Army Air Corps. It also recom- | 
mended that the enlisted personnel of 
the Army be authorized at 125,000, ex- 
clusive of the Air Corps increments and 
the Philippine Scouts, which should be 
additional to this number. A strength 
of 210,500 was requested for the Na- 
tional Guard, and sufficient appropria- 
tions to train 26,000 reserve officers 
and 40,000 C. M. T. C. trainees. 

The program follows in full text: 

1, We ¥ecommend that the Army ap- 


nr bill authorize, an 
6f- officers inf the Regia 
of 12,200, the increase of 200 officers to 
be allotted to the Air Corps. 

2. That the strength of the enlisted 
personnel of the Regular Army be au- 
thorized at 125,000 in addition to the 
prospective Air Corps increments and 
Philippine Scouts. 

3. We approve a strength of 210,000 
for the National Guard, said strength to 
be reached in yearly increments, the first 
increment of 5,000 .to be provided for. in 
this year’s appropriation bill. We. rec- 
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Bills to Modernize 
Battleships Urged 


Secretary of Navy Also Fa-| 
vors Priority on Plan for 
Submarine Experiments | 





Modernization of the battleships “New | 
Mexico,” “Mississippi,” and “Idaho” and 
construction of “certain naval vessels” 
are the most essential and desirable | 
pieces of legislation affecting the Navy 
which are pending in Congress, the De- | 
partment of the Navy announced Dec. 6. 

Decisions of the Department have been 
transmitted to the Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs by Charles Francis Adams, 
the Secretary of the Navy, the announce- 
ment said, and 18 items have been listed} 
as essential while 40 are desirable. Pay | 
readjustment and estahlishment of a Pa-; 
cific Coast air base are among the items | 
included in the “essential” list. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: | 


' 

Naval Recommendations i 
Secretary of the Navy Charles Fran- 
cis Adams has transmitted to the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee and the House 
Naval Affairs Committee a list denoting 
priority of essential legislation and de- 
sirable legislation now pending before 
Congress or drafted since the adjourn- 
ment of the second session, 71st Con- | 
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Attorney General Says Body 
W ould Lack Power Under 
Prohibition Laws 


State of Missouri: 

Jefferson City, Dec. 6. 
A STATE police force to suppress 
major crime and to regulate traf- 
fic but not to enforce the prohibition 
laws will be proposed to the Missouri 
Legislature at its session in January, 
according to a statement issued by the 
Attorney General, Stratton Shartel, 

sponsor of the measure. 

“It is my opinion,’’ Mr. Shartel said, 
“that the proposed State police meas- 
ure should provide that the State po- 
licemen shall have no jurisdiction over 
the enforcement of the State prohibi- 
tion law. The principal duties of a 
State Police would be to suppress ma- 
jor crime and to regulate traffic. No 
additional duties in regard to prohibi+ 
tion should be placed upon it which 
might interfere with its efficiency in 
carrying out. these two most. impor- 
tant duties. 

“We already have Federal and State 
officers whose duty it is to enforce the 
prohibition laws. 

“However, the measure should pro- 
vide that the State police shall have 
jurisdiction to enfroce those statutes 
which have to do with driving a motor 
vehicle while intoxicated.” 


War Gas Is Declared 


An Unlikely Cause of 
Death in Belgium Fog 


Specialist of Institute of 
Health Says Poisonous 
Fumes Could: Be Identi- 
fied Easily 


The theory that war gases were the 
cause of mysterious deaths reported in 
the fog-covered Meuse Valley in Bel- 
gium was given little credence by Prof. 
Carl Voegtlin, Chief of the Division of 
Pharmacology of the National Institute 
of Health. Prof. Voegtlin made an oral 
statement on this subject Dee. 6. 

s, Dr. Voegtlin stated, are 


These gase 5 
Srewpealy e,. Aye persons killed, by 
} oS Carcigns bi fan 
be identified. ee ook 


From the nature of the beports, he ex 
plained, such a theory as the “black 
death” being the responsible agent does 
not seem sound, since the “black death,” 
which swept Europe during the Middle 
Ages, is generally regarded as a disease 
transmitted to humans by fleas which 
have fed on infested rats. The following 
information was also furnished by Dr. 
Voegtlin: 

Without knowing the symptoms of the 
affected persons and the local conditions 
one cannot with accuracy comment on 
what has caused the deatn of these peo- 


| ple in Belgium; nevertheless, one can say 


that the fact that the cause of the wide- 
spread havoc attributed to the “poison 
mist” is a mystery, makes it very un- 
likely that death was induced by any of 


| the well known poison gases. 


Belgium and Holland during this time 
of the year are generally very foggye 
This condition would permit any of a 
number of deadly gases to settle down, 
particularly in a valley, and maintain a 
sufficiently high concentration to af- 
fect people and livestock, During dry 
weather, on the other hand, the gases 
would more readily diffuse into the up- 
per atmosphere and reduce their concen- 


| trations, thus diminishing the toxic ef- 


fects. 

Phosgene, a widely known gas, and 
other gases are, however, so much heav- 
ier than air that even during dry weather 
they would remain at low levels in ef- 
fective concentrations. 

Chlorine gas and several chlorine de- 
rivatives which were used during the 
World War, such as mustard gas, have 
distinctive and unmistakable properties 
easily identified. 

The theory that the reported deaths 
have been caused by noxious fymes from 
nearby factories should not be difficult 
to put to the test. The number, nature 
and proximity of the factories could be 
determined, and whether they emit gases. 
It would be necessary to learn also 
whether any gases which might be given 
off are poisonous, and if they could have 
reached the Meuse Valley without being 
sufficiently diluted to render them harm- 
less. 

Hydrogen sulfide gas, which is often 
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Big Game in National Forests 
Found to Be Gaining in Number 


EARS, elk, mountain goats, deer 
and other types of denizens of the 
national forests are increasing, ac- 
cording to the latest “game census” 
taken by the Forestry Service, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
Dee. 5. 
Deer were the most numerous of the 
big game animals in national forests, 
their number totalling almost 1,000,- 
000, the census results show. Grizzly 
bears in Alaska alone numbered 3,500, 
according to the announcement, which 
follows in full text: 

That most types of big game con- 
tinue to increase in the national for- 
ests is shown in the latest “game cen- 
sus” by the Forest Service, 

In the last five years the estimated 
number of antelope in the national 
forests has increased 35 per cent, of 
black or brown bears 9 per cent, of 
deer 32 per cent, of elk 15 per cent, of 
mountain goats 18 per cent, and of 
mountain sheep 2 per cent, with de- 


creases of 37 per cent in grizzlies, 86 
per cent in caribou, and 15 per cent in 
moose. Unless more protection is af- 
forded to the grizzly other States will 
be in the dass of California, where 
this animal is now extinct.« The de- 
crease in caribou is owing largely to 
the disappearance of the herd on one 
forest adjoining Canada, and it is as- 
sumed the herd has shifted its range 
to Canada. More reliable estimates 
account for the apparent lower num- 
ber of moose, as early estimates were 
too high, the Forest Service believes. 

The Forest Service game. estimates, 
as of Jan. 1, 1930, showed that Alaska 
had most of the 3,500 grizzlies (includ- 
ing Alaska brown bear) remaining in 
United States National Forests. Mon- 
tana had approximately 520, and Wyo- 
ming and Idaho more than 100 each. 
Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming had 
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Trade Recovery, 
Mr. Lamont Says 


|Business Leaders Said to 
| Have Kept Pledges to In- 
crease Construction and 
Not Reduce Wages 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| Building Projects 


Showing Expansion 


Pay Rolls of Municipalities and 
States Higher Than Last 
Year, Aceording to Survey 
Of Nation 


Chicago, Ill., Dec. 6.—Industrial 
establishments with few exceptions 
have kept the pledges made to: Presi- 
dent Hoover that they would not re= 
duce wages, would avoid industrial 
strife, and would increase their con- 
struction and improvement expendi= 
tures, and the Nation is responding 
effectively to the greatest effort ever 
made to combat business depression 
and unemployment, the Secretary of 
Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, stated 
here tonight. 

Mr. Lamont spoke over a nation= 
wide network of radio stations of the 

Columbia Broadcasting System, sum- 
marizing the employment and busi- 
ness situation and prospects. ry 

He declared that “there is good 
reason to believe” that the Nation 
has weathered the worst of the de- 
pression, and that signs of stabiliza- 
tion and recovery are appearing. pe 


. Governmental and public utility con= | 


struction and improvement projects have 


been expanded about 10 per cent over 
1929, Mr. Lamont said, in accordance with 
promises made to the President at his 
conference with business leaders after 
the stock market crash, Wage rates have 


been practically unchanged and there 
have been no strikes of consequence, .in 
contrast with events in previous depres- 
sions, and working forces are more near 


he saidy on 
rvey gf employment provided 

it afuni a in Nove Der 
were 12 per cent higher than a year ago 
and that there have been increases “im 
the pay rolls of such States as have re- 
ported, Mr. Lamont said, The people 
have responded spontaneously to the 
emergency, he said, and the general ef- 
fort to meet the situation is comparable 
with that of the war period of 1917 
and 1918. 
text: 

A little over a year ago we, in com- 


mon with the’ rest of the world, entered- 


upon a period of declining business which 
has since developed into a depression of 
serious proportions. World prices of se- 
curities have dropped precipitously, and 
prices of commodities, particularly raw 
materials, have fallen considerably, the 
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Plan for Mississippi - 
Development Outlined 


Final Survey Submitted by 
Board of Army Engineers 


The special board of Army Engineers 
appointed to make a survey of the Mis- 
sissippi River between the mouth of the 
Missouri River and Minneapolis has ree- 
ommended in a final report the expendi- 
ture of $124,000,000 on the development 
of a nine-foot channel between the two 


points, according to a. statement made . 


public on Dec. 6 by the Department of 
War. In all 24 locks and dams would bé 
built in securing a nine-foot channel be- 
tween the Missouri River and the Twin 
Cities if the report is approved by the 
Department of War and Congress. ; 

Th® statement follows in full text: _ 

The final report of survey on Missis- 
sippi River between mouth of Missouri 
Rivcr and Minneapolis, has been Tre- 
ceived in the office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers and is now before the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers end Harbors for 
review. This survey, authorized under 
the River and Harbor Act of Jan. 23, 
1927, was madé with a view to securing 
a channel depth of nine feet at low water 
with suitable widths, 

Ad interim report, House Document 
No. 290, 7ist Congeress, first ete on 
this survey was. submitied to Congret 
on Feb, 15, 1939. It wes determined in 
that report that reliable and economical 


navigation on the upper Mississipph was — 


not practicable on a depth of less than 
6 feet, but would be assured by a depth 
of 9 fect. It was recommended that all 
permanent si:uctaccs on the upper Mise 
sissippi built under the then exist 
project, be executed with a view to beim 
adapted withou.  ecousidevation or 
‘location of plans, having an ultima 
9-foot depth, and that on completion of 
the survey then in_ progress, complete 
and detailed plans for a 9-foot projeet 
be submitted to Congress. } 5 
After consideration o° the plans pre- 
sented in the interim repert, Congress” 
in the River and Harbor Actyof July 
1980, adopted a project for a chi / 
of 9-foot depth on the Mississippi R 
between the mouth of the Illinois R 
and Minneapolis, in accordance 
plan for a comprehensive project st 
mitted in that document. sum 4 


| $7,500,000, in addition io the amo 
| authorized under the existing p 
| was authorized to be appropria : 


the prosecution of initial works 
the modified projects. It was f 


~ 


intact than in the depression of 1 * 


His address follows in full’ 
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hzain Criticized 
n Salary Dispute 


*s Legislative Service 


's 
lies to His Statement 


“A letter from the People’s Legisla- 
tive Service, the headquarters of which 
: -at Washington, to Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, the Secretary of the Interior, was 

made public Dec. 6 following previous 
“eorrespondence relating to charges by 


ere e’s Legislative Service that Sec- 


ilbur, who is acting as chair- 
n of the Federal Power Commission, 
_ Still receives a salary from Stanford Uni- 
versity which, in turn, through its in- 
vestments, holds public utilities securi- 
ter (Previous correspondence between 
e Secretary and the Legislative Service 
Was published in the issues of Nov. 24 
ahd 25. 
~The letter to Secretary Wilbur, signed 
by Mercer G. Johnson, Director of the 
People’s Legislative Service, follows in 
full text: 


. Dear Mr. Secretary: Not anticipating | 


her letter from you, Nov. 19 our ex- | 
nge of letters to that date was re-| 
Nov. 21 your letter of the pre- | 

Vious day was received. 

»It needs a reply, for the sake of the 
record. That is the justification for con- 
suming further. time in the discussion of 
a> matter of good public conscience in | 
which we seem to be as far apart as 
Lord Chancellor Bacon and his critics. 


“Sabbatical Basis” 
*You try to explain away the embar- | 


rassment of the fact that, while serving | 1930 Naval Academy class increased the |32 to 36 than on vessels of the same| 


im the quasi-judicial position of Acting} 
Chairman of the Federal Power Com- | 
Mission, you were (in apparent conflict 
with a Federal law) drawing full salary 
from Stanford University which (both 
the corporation and individual trustees) 
had large financial stakes in the ques- | 
tions upon which you passed, by men- | 
tally tagging the $20,000 to $40,000 you | 
received “sabbatical.” My comment is: | 
You got the money; you kept it a secret 
until forced to admit it; you have ren- | 
dered rewardable services to (what Fre- | 
mont Older calls) the “public-looting | 
corporations” and against the “protest- 
ing people” (as the founder of Stanford | 
contemptuously called them). 


- A word in passing about the “sab- 
hatical basis,” “sabbatical allowance,” 
“sabbatical leave,” on which you ring the 
changes. Is not the Stanford rule to 
which you make cryptic reference that 
only half pay is provided for, and that 
only when no other remunerative em- 
ployment is taken? A _ well-informed 
Californian so states. You received full 
Salary while drawing $12,000 from the 
Gevernment. Was that your “right” and 
“not something given” you “by the Board 
of Trustees?” 

I did not see the statement by Acting 
President Swain to which you hopefully 
refer. But I can guess the sad tenor of 
it. For I saw the other two face-saving | 
Statements you recently caused" subor- | 
dinates in your Department to furnish | 

ou instagter, and I- know how busy: you 
ve kept the “‘white-wash” squad in 
% Department of Justice. Granting 
for the sake of the argument) that 


Pay Increase Strengthen 


‘uk Cattensestilced 


Personnel Suggested forNavy| To Conference 


Wo 


_ In Accordance With Treaty’ Outlined in 
. Secretary's Report 


Pay of the Navy has been increased 
only 11 per cent since 1908, although the 
cost of living since then has‘more than 
doubled, Charles Francis Adams, the 
Secretary of the Navy, states in his an- 
nual report, made lie Dec. 8 by the 
Department of the Navy. : 

Recommendations for pay and promo- 
tion legislation and increased strength 
in enlisted personnel are made in Secre- 
tary Adams’ report. 

Pointing out that during the fiscal year 
1930. fu were provi for an en- 
listed. strength of 84 men, the Sec- 
reteey advises that during the past-year 
the Navy was not fully prepared for war 
and that the strength of the Navy was 
considerably below its needs. 


“This number of enlisted men was no 
adequate to man fully all types of ships,” 
Secretary Adams says, “and it was nec- 
essary to operate most types of ships 
with allowances which were considerably 
under the actual complement of the 
ships. These allowances averaged 87.9 
per cent of the actual complement of 
the ship,” 

Temporary legislation should be en- 
acted, Secretary Adams recommends, “to 
insure the contizwation of the provision 


|for retirement for service since gradu-|a point which will permit the Naval gun 
| ation (from the Naval Academy) rather | iactory to supply the demand with re-| country. 


than for age in grade” as well as “a 
measure (H. R. 11331) for the retire- 


iment of staff officers who have been 


passed over by selection boards.” 


The commissioned line of the Navy 
entered the fiscal year 1930 with 5,458 
officers, which wase-reduced by normal 
attrition to 5,190 in early June. The 


number to the maximum of 5,520, Sec- 
retary Adams says, and at the begin- 
ning cf the fiscal year 1931 the mumber 
had been cut to 5,492. There were 3,166 
line officers on sea duty at that time, he 
points out, but the total officer person- 
J active duty, as of June-30, was 
8,985. 


Vessels Eliminated 


According to Treaty 


An authorized summary df the Secre- 
tary’s report follows in full text: 

The Department anticipated the ex- 
change of ratifications placing in effect 


the London Treaty by taking steps to} 
| eliminate from the forces afloat certain 
| vessels which will not be required under 


the treaty Navy. In addition, other 
vessels have been eliminated whose pres- 
ence afloat does not add to the fighting 
efficiency of the fleet. 

Temporary reorganization of the 
United States Fleet was made to meet 
changes in vessels in commission. Under 
this new plan, types of vessels will be 
organized into forces for administra- 


| tive, indoctrinal, and fundamental train- 


ing purposes. Units of these forces will 


| be organized into major task groupings 


based on geographical considerations 
and on the requirements of peace-time 
training and operations. Further provi- 


| sion will be made for adequate flexibil- 


ity of type forces and for a command 
organization suitable for the conduct of 
operations of the: fleet during goncen 
tration or in war. 

A further reorganization of the 


rk of Modernizing-Ships and Plans to: Reorganize Fleet On Employment 


New York State Executive 
Proposes Discussion of 


Public Works Fund for 
Times of Depression 


900, an dexcept for a short period when 
uncertainty as to the situation . existed, 
the b “was employed in routine 
jeazriees duties. ris 

Completion of the modernization work 
on the “Pennsylvania” and “Arizona” 
left but three of the pre-Jutland battle- 
ships in service unmodernized. Work 
on these three, the “New Mexico,” *“*Mis- 
| sissippi,” and “Idaho” has’ been recom- 
| m led to, but not authorized by, Con- 
gress, 4 , ; 

A program for modernizing radio ap- 
paratus of the fleet.was advanced from 
pe rege 54 to 67 per cent of com- 
pletion, while modernization of radio ma- 
terial at shore traffic and compass sta- 
tions, advanced approximately 14: per 
cent to 75 per cent of completion. 

Work of installing latest underwater 
| sound apparatus on submarines and sub- 
marine rescue vessels continued and is 
well advanced. As a result, it is be- 
lieved that chances of collision have been 
|reduced materially and that chances for 
| quigkly locating and communicating with 
a disabled submarine have been increased 


| considerably. : st He also expressed the hope that an 
lb A ae = mie ev program | agreement might be eee for a joint 
rough’ abou y the London treaty re-/ study of systems of unempl&yment in- 
| duced demands for guns and mounts to surance in operation in other countries 
industrial plants > — 
is letter of invitation follows 
foes. paennet. 7" ee of em-|in full text: . 
'ployes already has been uced from! Before coming here to Warm Springs 
eva ea ae . pag reduction of | for a little holiday I held some important | 
See y wi necessary. conferences in regard to the unemploy- 
| Exhaustive studies of possibility . of | ment situation, and was greatly im- 
|saving weight in new construction de-| pressed with the thought that a wider 
 Sesouetaane ste We sreteese es |, tn oeme ee A So 
»' State is imperative. 


. oat | I am not referring to the emergency 
tonnage built and building. |which exists now, or will exist during 
Antiaircraft Defense |the course of this coming Winter Each 


| . State is doing the best that it can for 
Material Im proved immediate relief. I am convinced, how-| 
Progress toward improvement of ma- 


ever, that good results can be obtained | 
terial for antiaircraft defense has been from a careful study of the fundamental | 
made in design of a secondary fire-con-|causes and of all the remedies which 
trol system for antiaircraft batteries, in| have been suggested. These involve large 
improvement of time fuses, and in com-| social and business problems, as well as 
pletition of new designs of antiaircraft; matters of definite legislation. 
|machine guns. Progress in improvement! It is, of course, obvious to you and me! 
of armament for aircraft is continuous | that what goes on in one State has very 
but not rapid and only minor changes/|definite connection with what goes on 
have been made in guns carried by air-|in its neighboring States, and this ap- 
| craft. plies especially to the States of the 
_ Research and experiment made gratify-| northeastern part of the country, which 
|ing progress toward reduction in weight |are largely industrialized. 
of ordnance by use of improved material! Therefore, it is my thought that good 
in fabrication of ordnance equipment and|may come from a conference between 
in improved designs of guns, torpedoes, |the Governors of Massachusetts, Rhode 
es as, and ordnance | |<jand, Connecticut, New Jersey, Penn-| 
equipm ° ; : yy . | 
“Continued pregeass was made toward ee, Sele See ee Dear eee, ee | 
completion of the five-year ya et | this conference might well be held in 
ne od eo we-year  aircralt! albany some time toward the latter part| 
building program substantially as con-| ¢ January Would it be ible f 
templated. At the beginning of the pro-|° ye 9 ll a | 
gram July 1, 1926, the Navy had 3651 
useful planes on hand, while on June 
30, 1930, the number had grown to 928. 
It is opceens that the aircraft to be 
procured under existing authorizations | 
will raise the number .. the limit of study for the several States. 
| 1,000 during the fiscal year 1932. There is, as you know, excellent prece- 
| To permit replacement of planes and, cent for conferences of this kind, for they 
|provide for light cruisers under con-|!«ve been held in the Southern States, in 
struction, recommendation is made that| New England and in the Mountain and 
the, present dimitation be increased. to|Coast States. Perhaps it wilt’ be’ best 
1,125, It is believed this number will|for us not to have formal meetings 
|be sufficient for naval service until it is|open to the public or the press, but 


Warm Springs, Ga., Dec. 6.—-Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, of New York, an- 


vited the governors or governors-elect of 
six industrial States to meet with him 
at Albany on Jan. 23. 

The invitation was sent to’ Governor 
Norman S. Case, of Rhode Island; Gov- 
\ernor Morgan F. Larson, of New Jersey, 
‘and Governors-elect Joseph B. Ely, of 
|Massahusetts; Wilbur L. Cross, of Con- 
necticut; Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylva- 
nia, and George White, of Ohio. 

Governor Roosevelt explained that he 
desired particularly to discuss with the 
other executives the possibility of set- 
ting up within each State a reserve pub- 
lic works fund to be used to enlarge 
normal public activities whenever a pe- 
riod of, business depression seemed im- 
pending. 





| 
and amon 





9° 
23, 


ing, Jan. 
That would give us an opportunity to| 


possibility of outlining a joint course of| 


| Calibrating Medical Thermometers 


.. 


nounced here yesterday that~he has in-| , 


Photograph by Horydezak. 
Climical thermometers are tested and calibrated in large numbers 
at the United States Bureau of Standards, Washington. Approx- 
imately 100,000 of these thermometers were submitted to the 
Bureau for tests during the fiscal year 1930, about 94 per cent 
being found to be eligible for certification, according to the annual 
report of the Director of the Bureau. The above photograph shows 
calibration equipment in use at the Bureau. 


War Gas Is Declared an Unlikely 
Cause of Death in Belgian Fog 


Professor Carl Voegtlin Also Discounts Theory That the 
‘Black Death’ Has Recurred 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


given off in the process of manufacture] The theory that the havoc was caused 
of zinc products, is a poisonous gas, but; by the escape of war gases which had 
it can easily be recognized, as can many|been stored below ground has only re- 
other gases which are sometimes given| mote possibilities. In storing war gases, 
off during the course of manufacturing |containers are used which would prac- 
activities. |tically c*iminate the possibility of the 

Nitric oxide, the gas which is held to gases escaping. If one of these con- 


you to arrive in Albany on Friday morn-| be responsible for the disaster whieh oc- tainers were destroyed, thus permitting | 
and stay through Sunday?! cured at the Cleveland, Ohio, clinic, has the fumes to escape, the concentration | 


in addition to its irritating odor, a dis-|of the gas by the time it had diffused in 


talk things over informally, with the! tinct heavy brown color, making it easy |coming to the surface would be so small | 


to recognize. |that it could not ve fatal to so many 
Two other gases to which this disaster; people over so wide an area. If the 
might. be attributed, but which again containers were deliberately opened the 
seem unlikely to be its cause, are carbon| gases would kill those opening them. 
monoxide and hydrogen cyanide. The| Intense, damp cold as was presumably 
first is a deadly, nonodorous, colorless | brought on by thé fog, does not possess 
gas which diffuses very easily. +» The| the destructive sfualities Which have been 
second is also a practically odorless gas, attributed to it), ‘ 
but it has other properties which make! The reporté speak of irriation of the 


| 
| United States Fleet is under considera- 


students of your own university and | tion and it is expected that this. re-| 
representatives of the United Press are! organization will become effective be-| 


|mecessary to purchase aircraft for the/rather, at least the first day, to talk 
new carrier “‘CV-4” and other such ves- 
sels which may be authorized in an ex- 


|things over just among ourselves. 


it detectible and is therefore unlikely 


throat and lungs. Both phosgene — and 


as untrustworthy as you profess to think | 
they are, I find it almost impossible to} 
believe that the Stanford trustees would | 
take formal action (as they themselves | 
announced they did on Oct. 23) to re- 
lieye you of duties from which (accord- 
ing to your theory of no “current serv-| 
ice”) you had meticulously withheld | 
your hand and head for upwards of a! 
year. 


Cites Roosevelt's Phrase 

Whether or not the drastic public 
criticism to which you have been sub-| 
jected, or the rebuke of the recent elec-| 
tion, had anything to do with your elev-| 
enth hour decision not to go through} 
with the complete betrayal of public 
interests in the case of the Appalachian 
Electric Power Co., I wonder if it is too 
much to expect you to discount the cha-| 
grin of your own (temporary?) defeat} 
long enough to congratulate the public 


fore the beginning of the fiscal year| 


19382. 

Decommissioning of vessels will per- 
mit the reduction of the enlisted force 
of the Navy during the fiscal year 1931 
by 4,800 men. It will be necessary to 
build up the enlisted force as the fleet 
approaches treaty Navy strength in 
cruisers and carriers unless further lim- 


| itation is arranged by treaty. 


Many on Duty in 
Aviation Branches 


With an organization based on a total 
of 84,500 men, there were 10,771 men, or 
about 12.7 per cent of the total enlisted 
personnel, on aviation duty or to vesssls 
and shore stations connected solely with 
aviation. 

Following vessels were maintained in 
full commission with the forces afloat: 


panded naval building program. A need 
jexists for additional carriers in order 
to exploit to the full the. possibilities | 
i naval aviation in operations with the| 
' fleet. 

| Public works occupied for naval pur- 
| poses number 970. Of these 
jused for major activities and 
|minor activities, 


Gold Imports for Week | 
Total Nearly $2,000,000 


New York, N. Y., Dee. 6.—The gold 
219 ar report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
<*¥ at€’ New York for the week ended Dec. 3 
751 for! shows total imports of $1,899,000, which 
i jconsisted of $1,618,000 from Colombia 
| Contracts for Public io $281,000 chiefly ae other Latin) 
mw merican countries. ere were no ex-| 
|Works Decreased ports and there was no net change in| 
| Contracts for public works numbered| gold earmarked for foreign account. 
|245 and involved an expenditure of| 
| $4,826,000, comparable with 262, 
jamounting to $6,350,000 in the preced-| Congress 
ing year. . ° 

Purchases centralized in the Bureau| Committee Meetings 
of Supplies and Accounts amounted to! 


about $75,000,000, an increase of 18 per | Week Beginning Dec. 8 
| cent over the previous year. Total requi-| 
| sitions, however, decreased 20 per cent 


upon its surprising victory? 
In conclusion, 
placing the People’s Legislative Service | light second line cruisers, 5 first line air- 
outside the pale of what you esteem to be | craft carriers, 2 second line mine layers, 
“decency.” Since 
last letter I have run through again} layers, 75 first line submarines, 5 first 
Fremont Older’s ‘*My Own Story” and/line fleet submarines, 2 patrol (eagle 
Franklin Hichborn’s “‘The System.” These | class) vessels, 12 patrol (gunboat type) 
two nationally known Californians leave | vessels, 3 patrol (converted yachts) ves- 
nothing to the outsider to say of the| sels, 6 destroyer tenders, 6 submarine 
“hideous corruption”? (Roosevelt’s phrase ; tenders, 2 aircraft tenders, 2 repair ships, 
in a letter to Rudolph Spreckels from | 2 store ships, 9 oilers, 1 ammunition ship, 
the White House) or the colossal crim-|3 cargo ships, 2 transports, 1 hospital 
inality of the public utilities of Califor-| ship, 6 ocean tugs, 29 mine swepers, an 
nia. with which Stanford is vitally | 4 miscellanecus. 
linked, and whose unrepentant repre- A maximum of 425 airplanes, inelud- 
seftatives are your intimate associates | ing 115 in reserve, were attached 4o fleet 
and advisors. | aircraft units. 


as A considerable part of the personnel 


: Committee Reduce | of the Marine Corps was employed on 
‘ - | sea duty, expeditionary duty, or other 
Fund for Building 


16 first line battleships; 2 second line 


foreign duty. 
| terests in China have been under a con- 
| tinual hazard in widely separated areas, 
|making it necessity to maintain in Chi- 
| nese waters a division of destroyers. 


House Group Reduces Emer- 
Vessels of the Special Service Squad- 


gency Amount to 110 Millions 


' South America, while forces in Nieara- 
gua continued to cooperate with the Nica- 
flood | Taguan Government. Increased efficiency 
of the Nicaraguan Guardia permitted re- 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
rivers and harbors, $22,500,000; 
control, $3,000,000; roads in national for- | 


let me thank you for! cruisers, 15 light first line cruisers, 3) 


the receipt of your) 100 first line destroyers, 6 light mine | 


ron made courtesy visits to Central and | 


| while the number for bureau purchase 
increased 30 per cent. These facts give 
fevidence of more careful and accurate 
planning for replenishment in the field. 
| Progress has been made in a stock re- 
arrangement and inventory plan and 
| practically all larger activities have com- 
|pleted this program. It should reduce 
| the amount of stock held in store for is- 
}sue, while instructions have been sent 
jout reducing by three months the stand- 
jard amounts of various commodities 
jordinarily maintained. The effect of 
ithis feasure will be felt over a period 
jof years and be reflected in a general 
reduction in amount of Government 
funds invested in’ materials in store. 

| Distinct improvement is shown in al- 
|most every phase of the health of the 
| Navy during the calendar year 1929. The 
|general admission rate was lower than 





American lives and in-|in either of the two previous years, the} 


jnumber of sick days per person was 
smaller than in the two preceding years, 
jand the death rate, 3.36 per 1,000, was 
lower than in any other year since 1926. 

With no sacrifice of efficiency and de- 
spite rising costs, increasingly adequate 
| medical service has been supplied at a 
cost which has been declining steadily 
‘since 1924, This cost per diem per man 


Senate 


| Dec, 8—Finance Committee, consideration | 
jof Tariff Commission nominations; Judiciary 
| Committee, 10 a. m. 

Dec. 10—Indian Affairs, investigation of 
| Indian conditions, 10 a, m. 


| Dee. 11—-Intérstate Commerce Committee, 
fconsideration of Federal Power Commission | 
}nominations, 10 a. m, Commerce Committee. 


House 


Dec, 8.—Immigration, suspension of im- | 
|migration for five-year period, executive. 
Dec. 8.—Appropriations, Subcommittees 
on Agriculture and War Department Appro- 
priation Bills, executive (als. Dee. 9, 10, 
11 and 12, same hour). Education, extend 
the provisions of the act providing for vo- 
cational Rehabilitation to the Island of 
Porto Rico, 10 a. m. Naval Affairs, execu- 
|tive, 10 a, m. 
Dec. 9.—Public lands, 10 a. m,. 


Dec, 9.—Appropriations Committee to vote 
|to report to House $110,000,000 emergency 
appropriation for public works construc- 
tion, exeeutive. 

Dec, 9—Joint Congressional Committee on 
|Internal Revenue Taxation, mining deple- 
tion hearing, 10 a, m. 
10.——Military Affairs, Muscle Shoals, 





| Dee, 


executive, ‘ 
Communist, to hear a represen-| 


| Dee. 11. 


ltative of the Russian government in the 


was $0.07569 in 1929, resulting in an| United States, 10 a. m. Irrigation, provid- | 


| “homework” 


to have caused the recent deaths. chlorine produce intense irritations of 


the respiratory tract. These gases cause 
an acute inflammation of the lungs. The 
lungs therefore become filled with liquid, 
and ‘no longer retain their capacity for 
respiring. 

Hydrogen sulfide and hydrogen cya- 
nide cause death by paralysis of certain 
centers of the brain which control 
breathing... The persons affected by 
these gases are sometimes asphyxiated. 

Knowledge of how quickly victims 
were affected, and other concurrent 
symptoms would aid in determining 
what gases, if any, caused the deaths in 
the Meuse Valley. 


Warning Is Issued 
Against Frauds of 


~ Work-at-home Type 


New York Commissioner Ad- 
vises State Governors of 
Operations of Alleged 


Fraudulent Firms Bill Proposed Eliminating 


Court Terms in Three Cities 


“Senator Stephens (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi has introduced a bill (S. 4820) pro- 
posing to amend section 126 of the Judi- 
cial Code so as to eliminate three cities 
in which the United States Circuit Court 


State of New York: 
New York, Dec. 6. 


Th Governor of every State in the 
Union has been informed by the New 
York State Labor Department of the 
reported activities of “fake” mail order 
firms, according to an-| 
nouncement by the State Industrial Com- | 
missioner, Frances Perkins, who said 
that an investigation indicates that trust- 
ing people have been robbed of some} 
millions of dollars. 

An investigation made by the home- 
work division of the Labor Department 
describes the operations of these firms, | 
which, Miss Perkins said, “have been 
taking wicked advantage of the unem- 
ployment situation and the trustfulness 
of human nature.” 

Their system was described as setting | 
up an office in New York and circulariz- | 
ing the entire country, especially the 
small towns, promising high pay for 
easy home work, such as making beach 
overalls, underwear, bathrobes, stringing 
beads, and novelties, the work to be sent 
on receipt of a deposit of $1.50 or $2.) 
Thousands of people throughout the| 
country sent in their money, it was found, 
|for work which was never sent. 

Methods Employed 

“One important item of their tech- 
nique,” Miss Perkins said, “‘is to cir-! 
cularize the farthest places first, allow- 
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Senator Smoot 
Says Tariff Act 
Is_Vindicated 


Customs figures refute charges 
before and after the passage of 
Tariff Act of 1930 that the passin 
the act ‘would retard commerce, wi 
disrupt this Nation’s international trade 
and would increase domestic prices, Sjen- 
ator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Chairman\ of 
the Senate Finance Committee, assértied 
in a statement issued Dec. 7. 

The decrease in custoifis receipts which 
immediately followed the passage of thie 
act, Senator Smoot declared, was cause 
by the haste to import merchandise 
ifore the act became effective and by'th 
linternational business slump. 

_ Improvement Healthy 

“The improvement since the passage 0 
the act has been a gradual and healthy 
one and, in my opinion, it is one of the 
most healthful sigus on the economic 
horizon,” he asserted. Custom collec-} 
tions, he added, were almost back to/ 
normal] late in November. \ 

The statement follows in full text: | 

The Tariff Act was passed on June; 
17 and went into effect the next day.) 
The law, therefore, has been in opera- 
tion little over five months. Brief| 
though the period may be, sufficient time 
has elapsed to enable a very careful 
analysis to be made of the effect of the 
tariff. 

Much criticism was directed against 
the present act, from various sources, 
both before and after its passage. It 
was predicted, prior to its passage, that 
it would retard commerce, increase prices ° 
in the domestic market, and disrupt our 
international trade. It was charged dur- 
ing the recent campaign, that the Tariff 
Act was responsible for the domestic 
,ills confronting our country and likewise 
responsible for the world wide slump 
in trade. 

Rush of Imports Noted 
| Figures which I have just received 
|from the Bureau of Customs refute the 
above allegations. These figures speak 
for themselves. 

Although there was a very large de- 
crease in customs receipts. immediately 
following the passage of-the Tariff Act 
of 1930, this drop in customs revenue was 
due entirely to two reasons: First, a 
rush of importations of various lines of 
merchandise just prior to the passage 
of the act; and second, a world-wide 
slump in business. 
| I will now take up the first reason. 
|A few days before the tariff law went 
|into effect there were rtearly -1,000,000,- 
|00@ pounds of imported sugar in cus- 
toms bonded warehouses. Large quan- 
tities of leather, tobacco, cotton manu- 
factures, woolen manufactures, silk 
manufactures, and other dutiable com- 
modities were entered at the various 
ports throughout the United States on 
| the last day, i. e., June 17, that the old 
|law was in effect and these entries were 
|made to gain the benefit of the still pre- 
| Vailing rates, and to avoid higher duties 
junder the new: law which became ef- 
| fective the following day, June 18. 

This rush of imports just prior to | 
the passage of the act was responsible 
for the abnormal customs receipts col- 
lected during the month of June, $72,- 
170,328 having been covered into the 
Treasury that month, which is the larg- 
est amount for any month in the history 
of the United States. 

Now let us take up the second reason, 
i. e., that the world wide slump in busi- 
ness and not the Tariff Act was both a 
vital and contributing factor in the de- 
crease in customs revenue immediately 
following the passage of the tariff law. 
The present tariff law was passed at 
the height of a world wide business de- 
pression, and quite naturally this, in it- 
self, caused a great falling off in im- 
portations and customs receipts. Of 
course this afforded the opponents of the 
tariff an opportunity to mislead the 


[Continue on Page 10, Column 1.] 





jof Appeals for the Fifth Circuit is now 
; required to hold court terms. 

The bill would permit the court to hold 
jall sessions at New Orleans, and elimi- 
| nate terms at Atlanta, Montgomery, and 
' Ft. Worth. 
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ests, $3,000,000; roads and trails in na-| 
tional parks, $1,500,000, making a total | 
of $110,000,000. } 
“The appropriation for Federal-aid 
roads of $80,000,000 constitutes an ad- 
vance of that amount to be allocated to 
the various States -+to meet the provi- 
sions of the Federal Highway Act as to 
required on Federal-aid 


State funds 
projects The sums advanced are to be 


“imbursed to the Government over a 
iod of five years commencing in 1933 
y making deductions from regular ap- 
rtionments made from future author- 
zations for carrying out that act. 
“The subcommittee will also recom- 
mend that the bill contain an inter- 


changeable clause between the appropria- 


tion go that in the event more or less 
money can advantageously be used on 
one of these allocations than another 
there will be latitude for some discretion 
in administration so as to furnish a maxi- 
~mum of employment within the total 
fund. 
Hope for Early Consideration 

“In the opinion of the subcommittee 

the other items making up the $150,- 


- 900,000 are all more or less involved in 


the regular appropriations for the vari- 
ous activities suggested in the estimates 
from the budget for 1932 and can bet- 
ter be taken up and considered in the 
regular appropriation bills or the first 


duction of marine forces in Nicaragua 
from 2,215 men on Sept. 1, 1929, to 1,- 
384 men on Sept. 1, 1930. The First 
Brigade of Marines in Haiti was main- 





annual saving of $106,954 in comparison | ing relief for drainage districts, 10 a. m.|ing five days to the Pacific coast, four 
with the previous year. 


days to adjoining States, and so on, so 
that the bulk of returns would be likely 
to pour in all at once. Usually there 


| Public Buildings and Grounds, 10 a. m. 


—_—. 


Daily is to present a complete and compre- 
of the Government of the United States. n 
and Judicial. and of each of the governments 
that such a daily newspaper, without editorial 


T hensive record of the daily activities 
all its branches, Legislative, Executive 
of the forty-eight States. Believin 
opinion or comment of ita own, ao 


tained at an apwnroximate strength of 


\ 


deficiency bill which will become a law 
early in the session, with the idea in| 
view that all of such items as are found | 
to be necessary for some useful govern- | 
j}mental purpose and will assist in giving 
|} employment can be appropriated for and 
jmade immediately available. In_ the 
| Opinion of the subcommittee this is the | 
{most practical manner in which to de-| 
|termine this situation. 


Final naturalization papers 
the subcommittee and constituting the| Italians leading all other nationalities! 


$110,000,000 are nation-wide in their! with a total of 899, according to a| 
|scope and will furnish employment to 


| some considerable degree throughout the | panty fonees te the Secccteniaan LY 
jentire country. tion, Raymond F. Crist. ! 
“This bill will be reported by the sub-| The countries in the British Empjre 
{committee to the whole Committee on| contributed together 997 persons to the | 
Tuesday next (Dec. 9), at which time} ranks of naturalized American eitizens. | 
the hearings and reports will be printed! Germany furnished 730, Poland 396 and; 
and available. | Russia 307. 
“The subcommittee is of the opinion| Following is a list of the mumbers of | 
that there will be no serious objection | aliens naturalized according to the Jand| 
from any quarter to the immediate con- of their nativity: | 
sideration of this measure, and hopes it| Australia, 1; Canada, 147; Bugland,| 
j will become a Jaw within a very short| 218; Ireland, 393; Scotland, 151; /Wales,; 
} time.” ° | 6; other countries of the Britash Empire, | 


br 


More Italians W ere Naturalized 


In October Than Any Other Race 


Germans Rank Second, Followed by Poles and Russians, | 
Report to Secretary of Labor Reveals 


54; total for British Empire (including 


were, 0 tish | g 
“The appropriation recommended by | granted in October to 4,686 aliens||27 aliens naturalized in Alaska, Hawail| 


and Porto Rico), 997. 

Albania, 17; Argentina, 2; 
62; Belgium, -12; Bolivia, 1; Brazil, 1; 
Chile, 1; Cuba, 14; Czechoslovakia, 150; 
Free City of Danzig, 2; Denmark, 35; 
Ksthonia, 8; Finland, 47, 

France, 41; Germany, 730% Greece, 


Austria, | 


are no complaints or inquiries for two 
or three weeks and by that time the 
fake firm has moved away. When they 
close one office they start another, using | 
a new name and somewhat different line 
of work. 

“Most of the letters were sent to 
points at some distance from New York} 
City, so that the recipients, if they be- 
came distrustful, would not be likely to 
visit the office of the supposed manufac- 
turers, 

“Nearly every mail brings us more let- 
ters telling of. similar cases, Individ- | 
uals receiving letters or circulars 
throughout the country are advised to 
communicate with the New York State 
Department of Labor, 124 East 28th 
Street, New York City, before sending a 
deposit to any individual or firm in this 
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108; Hungary, 84; Italy, 899; Latvia, 15; 
Lithuania, 105; Luxemberg, 6; Mexico, 
4; Netherlands, 39; Norway, 66; Pales- 
tine, 4; Poland, 396. 

Portugal, 8; Rumania, 100;, Russia, 
307; San Domingo, 1; Serbs, Cyoats, and 
Slovenes, 76; Spain, 44; Sweden, 139; 
Switzerland, 37; Syria and the Iebannon, 
11; Turkey, 63; Repatriated Ameri- 
cans, 46. \ 
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\House Measuré Proposes 
| Armistice Day Holiday 


Armistice day, Nov. 11, would be de-, 
clared a legal public holiday by a meas-| 
ure (H. J, Res, 419) introduced before 
ther House Dec, 5 by Representative 
Arnold (Dem.), of Robinson, IDI. 
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Secretary Mellon | Industry Said to Be A iding 
In Nation’s Trade Recovery 


Opposes Cashing 


Veterans Bonus 


Treasury Chief Says Immedi- 
ate Payment Would Be 
Detrimental to Federal 
Debt Operations 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


overcame many of his objections, These 
suggestions are contained in the letter 
which I also am making public. Here 
again complete reading is essential to 
complete understanding of my purposes. 
I would be the last who would. wish to 
complicate needlessly a general situation 
in which the Government is straining ev- 
ery heroic. effort to. meet existing eco- 
nomic difficulties in a practical way. But 
I persist in.the hope that some sound 
program may be developed which, with- 
out increasing current tax burdens, may 
include, in whole or.in part, the vivid 
purposes which would be served by the 


Business Leaders: 





Have: Kept Pledges to Mointain Wages 


And Increase Construction, Secretary Lamont 


Says in Address 





: [Continued from Page 1.} 





profits’ of “industry, have shrunk, output 
of ™ ctures, and minerals has been 
curtailed, purchasing power has been re- 
duced;"and ‘ma@hy thougands ‘of our ‘fellow 
citizens have becéme unemployed. While 
theres good reason to believe that.we 
have already weathered the worst of the 
storm and that ‘signs of stability and 
recovery are already appearing, it is 
clear-that we are faced this Winter with 
the’ vital problem of providing. employ- 
ment “and relief for the unfortunate cit- 
izetis of our country who find themselves 
thréugh no fault of their own without 
workand without income. Tonight I 
want‘to discuss some aspects of this im- 
portant problem as the result of our ex- 
perience of the’ past year in dealing 
with ‘it. : 


President Called Leaders 





present anticipation of compensation cer- 
tificate maturities.” 
Secretary Mellon’s Letter 

Secretary Mellon’s letter follows in 
full text: 

The President has referred to me your 
letter of Nov, 24 in which you suggest 
that we give serious study to the pro- 
posal that veterans’ adjusted service cer- 
tificates be paid at face value this year 
rather than at maturity. 

In order to insure complete understand- 
ing of the problems involved in proposals 
to redeem outstanding adjusted service 
certificates, it will be well to review 
briefly the principles underlying the is- 
suance of these certificates. It will be 
recalled that, in passing the Adjusted 
Compensation Act, the Congress, after 
extensive consideration, determined in 
favor of adjusted compensation to vet- 
erans in the form of 20-year endowment 
policies rather than the immediate pay- 
ment of cash. 

Under this act, the net basic amount 
due to each veteran, plus an additional 
credit of 25 per cent to compensate for 
deferring the payment for 20 years, was 
used to determine in each 
amount of 20-year endowment insurance 
that could be purchased on the date the 


certificate was issued, if the combined | 


amount were applied as a single net 


premium, in accordance with accepted | 
acturial principles and on the basis of | 
the American experience table of mor-| 


tality, with interest at 4 per cent per 
annum, compounded annually. Adjusted 
service certificates, which are in effect 


20-year endowment policies with face| 


or maturity values determined as above 


indicated, were distributed to the vet-| 


erans. 
Burden Of Increase 
“On. Dec. 1, 1930, the face value of 
the certificates outstanding aggregated 
$3,409,304,122, To retire these certifi- 
cates at face value in 1931 rather than 


at maturity in so far as the veteran is| 


concerned will represent the distribution 
of about $1,640,000,000 more than the 


actual present value which is about $1,- | 


770,000,000. It has nowhere been. sug- 


gested’ that the adjusted service com- | 


ensation allowed is inadequate, and I 
snow of no justification for approxi- 
mately doubling in effect the distribution 
provided for in the adjusted service com- 
pensation act by the device of payment 
15 years in advance of maturity, : par- 
ticularly when such a proposal involves 
an enormous additional burden on the 
taxpayers of the United States. More- 
over; I am very definitely of the opinion 
that the United States Government can 
not successfully sell $8,500,000,000 of 
bonds for this purpose at this time. 

The present value of the certificates 
which will mature from 1945 to 1948 is 
approximately $1,770,000,000. 
some argument in favor of giving to the 
veterans the option to cash their adjusted 
service certificates at the present time on 
a present. value basis, but in order to 
reach a conclusion as to its soundness 


and advisability the proposal should be} 


considered from three standpoints: First, 
whether it would constitute a real benefit 
to the veteran; second, assuming that a 


large proportion of the veterans avail | 


themselves of the privilege accorded 
them, whether the distribution of this 


vast sum in cash would aid in the al-| 


leviation of the present business depres- 


sion; and third, whether the Treasury | 
1 necessary funds at) 
present time without serious interference | 


could borrow the 


with the public debt operations. 
Benefits Questioned 

As to the first consideration, I seri- 
ously question whether the payment of 
adjusted service certificates ‘at their 
present value as stated above would 
constitute a real benefit to the veterans. 
As a group these men doubtless repre- 
sent an approximate cross section of 
our. male population. In view of this 
fact and of:their present age and the 
period of years which has already af- 
forded opportunity for adjustment to 
Peace time pursuits, they would not 
seem to be a class which, as such, is in 
particular need. Furthermore, the re- 
tirement at present of outstanding ad- 
justed service certificates would auto- 
matically: defeat the purpose which, 
after careful and extended deliberation, 
these certificates were devised to serve. 

Compensation was made in this form 
and not in a lump cash payment in order 
that the veteran might be given an in- 
vestment the value of which would in- 
crease from year to year and be avail- 
able for distribution at a time when, pre- 
sumably, it would be helpful. I do not 
believe that the Government would be 
justified in inviting these men to relin- 
quish « their: compensation certificates 
which are, by intention, equivalent to in- 
surance policies. It is possible for the 
veterans now to borrow on their certifi- 
eates when temporary emergency needs 
make this procedure necessary and the 
records show that many have taken ad- 
vantage of this privilege. 

Artificial Stimulus 

As to the second consideration the 
effect on economic conditions, the Gov- 
ernment would have to finance the pay- 
ments by the sale of securities in the 
open market, and it is clear that, in so 
far as the retirements would place cash 
fin the hands of the beneficiaries and 
fnesult in the current spending of that 
cash, the net effect of the operation 
would be to divert savings into pur- 
chases for consumption. 

Obviously not all veterans would take 
advantage of the privilege of cashing 
their certificates. Moreover, this num- 
ber would include many who have bor- 
rowed on their certificates; in such cases 
the proposed payments would be, in 

art, absorbed in the liquidation of the 

ans, 
tirement of outstanding certificates 
would result in the addition of a very 
large sum td the volume of funds cur- 
rently available for commodity pur- 
ses, and would probably have the 
irect effect.of. stimulating .buying and 


case the! 


There is! 


In any event, it is clear that re-| 


| To Meet Emergency 


| (When the depression began a year 
ago the President promptly called into 
| conference the business and labor leaders 
jof the Nation and mobilized. the indus- 
\tries of the country for cooperation in 
|meeting the emergency. The White 
| House conferences were the-most prompt 
}and effective marshalling of forces un- 
der public leadership for dealing with this 
| Problem that has. ever occurred in this 
or any other country.: At these confer- 
|ences the President outlined" several im- 
portant lines of action, including the 
| maintenance of wage rates, avoidance of 
industrial disputes, the extension of pub- 
lic and industrial construction, and the 
organization of community efforts for 
unemployment relief. These measures 
have been successful to a marked de- 
‘gree. Agreements made at these confer- 
|ences have, with few exceptions, been 
|adhered to:in spite of the prolongation 
of the depression and the stresses and | 
strains té which business has been put, | 
with the result: that we have escaped 
many of the painful occurrences which | 
have accompanied other major depres- 
| Sions. 

| For the first time in our entire history | 
we have passed through a depression pe- 
riod without experiencing serious indus- 
trial disputes. Strikes and lockouts dur- 
ing the past several months have been| 
so few in number as to be almost in- 
significant. At the end of September— 
the last month for which complete rec- 
ords are available—only 48 strikes in- 
volving less than 15,000 workers were 
actually in existence. During the first 
six months of this year only 313 disputes | 
were recorded by the Department of La-| 
bor. In the aggregate these industrial 
disputes, most of them of a few days’| 
duration, affected only 90,000 workers— | 
an insignificant fraction of the nearly 40,- | 
000,000 wage and salary workers of. the} 
United States. Contrast this situation | 
with the serious labor disturbances in the | 
1920-21 depression. During the first six 
months of 1921 over 1,600, or more than 
five times as many, disputes were re- 
corded, many of the individual strikes 
volving thousands, and in some cases 
tens of thousands, of workers. Approx- 
imately a million, workers participated 
in the strikes occurring'in the six-month 
period .of 1921—-11 times as, many as 
in the present Year. 


Labor Leaders Praised 
For Industrial Peace 


This record of industrial peace during 
the trying period through which we are 
|passing is a fine tribute to the states- 
manship of. our labor leaders in pre- 
venting industrial 
vision of our industrial leaders in main- 











thus. moving goods into consumption. 
This would unquestionably have a stim- 


|be temporary stimulation of an artificial 
character and would hardly be expected 
to have such lasting qualities as would 
bring about a permanent recovery. 

But we must also consider the other 
side of the picture. The additional funds 
lare to be obtained by borrowing. An 
issue of bonds for this purpose would 
draw money out of the bond market and 
make funds less available for other is- 
sues. Business recovery is in some 
gree at least dependent on a good mar- 
ket for new securities to supply the needs 
|of various business enterprises. To the 
extent that funds seeking investment are 
| diverted to the purchase of Government 
bonds to be issued for. this special pur- 
pose, to that extent is the capital mar- 
ket depleted of funds otherwise available 
for industrial and other employment. 

Means of Recovery Disapproved 

Moreover, even if the general economic 
effect would be beneficial and I do not 
believe that it would. Are we justified 
in attempting to achieve such a result 
at the expense of the veterans? Is it 
any more sound or equitable to invite 
them to cash in their endowment insur- 
ance policies and to spend the proceeds 
for current expenses than to invite other 
policyholders throughout the country to 
forego the benefits of future protection 
and to make a similar sacrifice in the 





business ? 
means of recovery than the dissipation 
of savings. 


ation, as to whether the borrowing of 
the vast sum needed can be effected with- 
out interference with public debt oper- 
ations and without greatly increased in- 
terest costs on the public debt. My opin- 
ion is that it cannot. In March, 1931, 
the Treasury is faced with public ma- 
turities in excess of $1,100,000,000 call- 
ing for a large refunding operation. 
While the market for Government. seeur- 
ities is at present good, we cannot take 
it for granted that it has a capacity to 
take an indefinite amount of these se- 
curities, 
Additional Issue Difficult 

It will be a sufficient task to float an 
issue or issues already planned without 
an additional one, and putting in addi- 
tional issues will undoubtedly result in 
a higher cost of credit to the Govern- 
ment. Moreover, the day is not distant 
when many billions of dollars of bonds 
bearing a 4% per cent interest! rate 
become callable. A large increase in the 
public debt at this time, whether in the 
form of short term paper or even long 
}term bonds, must necessarily adversely 
affect the extermely important refund- 
ing operations that must be undertaken. 

It seems, therefore, that the proposal 





to pay off the adjusted service certificates | 
|at this time would be against the best | 


| interests of the veterans, unjustified as 

a matter of brdad economic policy, and 
| seriously detrimental to the public debt 
| operation of the Government. 

(The full text of Senator Van- 
denberg’s letter in reply to Secre- 
tary Mellon will be printed in the 
issue of Dee, 9.) 


strife and to the; 


|ulating effect on business, but it would} 


hope of giving a temporary stimulus to} 
Business must look to other | 


Finally we come to the third consider- | 


taining wage rates at the high levels 
attained in 1928 and:1929. For. it. is’ im- 
portant to note that the majority of the 
strikes in. the depression a decade ago 
were protests against: wage cuts “which 
were being made so extensively at that 
time. In the present emergency the 
employers. of the Nation, with few .ex- 
ceptions, have held to the agreement of 
last. Winter in wisely. avoiding the 
“penny-wise» and pound-foolish” policy 
of slashing wages and thereby reducing 
purchasing power. Here again the ‘con- 
trast with 1921 is impressive, In the 


‘earlier depression wage: reductions’ were 


the order of the day. The Monthly 
Labor. Review in each month of that 
year carried a multitude of items such 
as this: “The entire force. of ‘these 


-plants.had respective wage rate .de- 


creases of 25 per cent, 18 per cent, and 
16. per cent;” “practically all laborers 
in this concern were reduced 17% per 
cent;” “30 per. cent of the: men in this 
plant were reduced 15 per cent;’’ “95 per 


cent. of the men in a second plant were | 


reduced .14 per cent,” etc. 


What. does the record show for the; 
| year 1930? 


In the month of September 
only 118 ofthe nearly 14,000. industrial 
establishments reporting to the Bureau 
announced wage cuts. .These reductions, 


which were of 10 per cent or less in most 


|nouncements of wage increases. 


| wage reductions. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


| 


| 


Cases, affected the earnings of some 9,000 
to’10,000 men or less’ than one-third of 
1 per cent of the total of more than 
3,000,000 workers on the pay rolls of 
reporting establishments. In August 
wage reductions affecting about the same 
number of workers were announced, 


, While the record for the earlier months 


was even more favorable, such small de- 
creases as were made being offset or 
nearly offset in many instances by an- 
Indeed, 


in every single month of this year, ex-| 


cept August, some firms actually in- 
creased wages despite the declining ten- 
dency in production and profits. 


Publishing House Survey 
Confirms Findings 


A recent survey made by a large pub- 
lishing house of conditions in 103 typi- 
cal industrial concerns employing more 
than 82,000 workers confirms these find- 
ings. Of the 26 firms in this group re- 
porting changes in wage rates during 
the past year, 16 reported increases 
while only half as many reported reduc- 
tions. 

Union wage scales also have been 
maintained during the present year at 


}or above the levels attained during the 
|past few prosperous years. 
How has unskilled and unorganized | 


labor fared in the present depression? 
One might expect that common labor 
would be the first to bear the brunt of 
On the contrary a 
recent official study shows that on July 
1, 1930, the average hiring or entrance 
rate actually paid to common labor in a 


large number of establishments in 13) 


important industries employing over 
116,000 unskilled laborers was 43.1 cents 
per hour—only a few tentlis of a cent 
less than the average for 1929 and well 
above the levels of 1926 and 1927. Com- 
mon labor employed on Federal-aid 
highways, according to data published 
by the Bureau of Public Roads, has 
averaged 39 and 40 cents an hour dur- 
ing the first 10 months of this year—a 
rate actually above the average paid in 
1929. 

In contrast with the present situation 


common labor suffered even more than| 


the skilled trades in the slashing of 
wages in 1921. Following the collapse 
in -1920, the ‘wages of road labor were 
cut more than 25 per cent from the av- 
erage rate prevailing in that year to 36 
cents per hour in 1921 and to 32 cents 
in: 1922, 


Working Forces Held 


|More Nearly Intact 


Another indication of the wholehearted 
cooperation of industry in the President’s 
stabilization program is shown by the 
fact that working forcés have been held 
more nearly intact in the present depres- 
sion than in 1921. In the earlier period 
the décline of nearly 28 per cent in out- 
put of manufactured goods from the 
average of the preceding boom year was 
paralleled by a decline of nearly as large 


proportion—almost 26 per cent—in em- | 


ployment. During the current recession 
curtailment of factory output has been 
practically as great as in 1921, but em- 
ployment has been maintained at a much 
higher relative level, having fallen less 
than 19 per cent from the high average 
of last year. 


This striking evidence that employers 


have recognized the justice of spread- 


ing out work opportunities among as 
many workers as possible and the wis- 


dom of thereby maintaining their or- 
ganizations intact is further confirmed 
by the study to which I referred a few 
moments ago. 


they were keeping on their pay rolls 
nearly 10,000 more workers than were 
actually needed in direct production. 


Many of these establishments were ro- 
|tating work among available employes 


or were utilizing their extra labor on 
much needed repair and maintenance 
work. I cannot emphasize too strongly 
the desirability of some such system of 


staggering employment so that many 


industrial workers now unemployed will 
be offered at least part-time employ- 
ment during the coming Winter. An 


even wider adoption of such measures 


offers the best opportunity for prompt 
alleviation of our present problems. 
The maintenance of wage rates vir- 


tually unchanged at the high levels of 


last year, the avoidance of. serious in- 


dustrial strife, and the relatively greater 
stability of employment in the present 
important 


depression represent very 


|gains over our experience in previous 





| well in excess of the large total for the| 
| previous year. 


depression periods—gains which are im-! 


portant not only for their present in- 
fluence upon the employment situation, 
but for the influence they will exert in 
the future. 


President Advocates 
Building Programs 


President Hoover has always advo- 





cated the pushing of public and other 
large-scale construction programs as a 
corrective to periods of depression. At 
the White House conferences last Fall 
the railroads and other utilities an- 
nounced an expanded program of con- 
struction and betterment for the year 
1930. whieh amounted in the aggregate 
to nearly $3,500,000,000 —an amount 


Public works and high- 
way construction undertaken this year 
aggregated another $3,500,000,000. The 
combined ’ total will thus be close to 
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These 103 plants, em- 
ploying 82,000 persons, reported that 






The President's Day 
At the as Offices 
ec. 






9:45 a. m.—Representative Dickin- 
son (Rep.), of Algona, Iowa, called. 
Subject: of conference not announced. 

10 a.:m.—Paul Bestor, a member of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

10:15 a. m.—Francis B. Loomis, of 
San Francisco, Calif., former Assistant 
Secretary of State, called to discuss 
the President’s recommendation in his 
annual message to Congress that-in- 
quiry be made into the economic work- 
ings of the anti-trust laws. 

10:45 a. m.—Representative Hudson 
(Rep.), of East Lansing, Mich., called 
to present H. M. Robins, president of 
the H. M. Robins Company, Detroit, 
Mich., who discussed the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff law. 

11 a. m.—Representative Vestal 
(Rep.), of Anderson, Ind., called to 
pay his respects. 

11:05 a. nr—The national defense 
committee of the American Legion 
called to present the Legion’s national 
defense program. 

11:15 a. m.—A committee from the 
United States Building and Loan 
League, headed by William E. Best, 
vices president, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
called to invite the President to make 
an address Jan. 3 at a banquet to be 
held by the league in Washington cel- 
ebrating the centennial anniversary of 
the founding of the first building and 
loan association. 

11:45 a. m—The Director of the Bu- 
reau of Education in the Philippine 
Islands, Dr. Luther Bewley, called to 
pay his respects. 

12 m.—Coleman Jennings, of Wash- 
ington, called to discuss a personal | 
matter. | 

2 p. m.—The President left to at- 
tend a charity football game between 
teams of the United States Marine 
Corps and the Coast Guard at the 
American League Park, Washington. 














$7,000,000,000, representing an increase | 
of 10 per cent over the previous year, 
instead of the decrease which usually 
occurs in periods of business decline.: 
Translated into terms of employment, | 
this means that 1,500,000 or more men 
are gaining their livelihood directly} 
from this vast program of public works | 
and public utility construction, and that 
the increase in this class of work this} 
year has resulted in the additional em-| 
ployment of close to 200,000 workers | 
who would otherwise be unemployed. 
In this program the Federal Govern-| 
ment has contributed an important share. | 
Federal expenditures for construction of | 
all kinds will exceed half a billion dol- 
lars for the year resulting in the direct 
employment of between 100,000 and 200,- 
000 men, while the President has recom- 
mended to Congress an additional ap- 
propriation of from $100,000,000 to $150,- 
000,000. On Federal-aid highways alone, | 
during the past three months, 21 per| 
cent more workers have been engaged | 
than in the corresponding period of last | 
year. Thus, at a time when industry has 
been laying off workers, the Federal, | 
State, and local ‘governments, and the} 
railroads and public utilities, have been | 
helping to take up the slack by adher-| 
ing closely to the expanded program 
of construction announced last Winter. 
It was generally hoped and - believed 
|in the earlier months of the de- 
|pression that it would prove no more| 
|serious than that of 1924, which most} 
of us have forgotten. The conferences 
held by the President added to the hopes 
of an éarl},; upturn. Many of the coun-/| 
try’s leading ‘economists and_ statisti- | 
cians prophesied with considerable con- | 
fidence that business would recover) 
promptly in the Spring of 1930. | 


Capital Abundant 
At Normal Rates 


Money rates, which had been swollen | 
during the stock market boom, had| 
dropped to normal and capital for the | 
conduct of business and for investment | 
was reasonably abundant. There were | 
apparently few excessive inventories and | 
few cancellations of orders—factors | 
which had precipitated swift price de- 
clines in 1921. No serious failure of | 
banks, brokers, or industrial and com- | 
mercial concerns had occurred. Our great 
business enterprises were then, as they 
|are today, in strong financial position. 

As a matter of fact, this hopeful out- 
look seemed: at first to be justified by 
various business indicators. In the first 
| quarter of this year some improvement 
}appeared in factory pay rolls. Stock 
| prices swung upward and cammodity 
prices temporarily stopped their down- 
| ward turn. 

As the Spring and Summer advanced, 
however, it became evident that general 
business was still sick. From time to 
| time turns of a favorable character ap- 
|peared in this or that statistical indi- 
cator, giving hope that the bottom had 
been reached; but a number of abnormal 
and disturbing factors intervened and 
dampened these hopes. Among _ such 
factors were the tariff agitation, exag- 
gerated for political purposes, a wide- 
spread and prolonged drought threaten- 
ing the supplies of food for animals and 
cutting down the buying power of farm- | 
ers; upheavals in Latin America; politi- | 
cal difficulties in Europe, and continued 
declines in world commodity prices. 

With Autumn, the big problem before 
us was that of further relieving the ac- 
tual hardships of unemployment. 

We should be able to handle the pres- | 
ent situation more, successfully than the: 
task that confronted us a decade ago. 
That depression, it is true, marked the | 
first occasion in the history of the coun- | 
try when a nationally organized effort | 
was made to cope with the problem, But | 
in this earlier period neither the Fed- 
eral, State and local Governments, nor | 
the industries organized to meet the 
problem. until the Fall of 1921 when the | 
most acute phase of the depression was | 
upon us. In the present emergency, on | 
the other hand, the conferences called by | 
the President immediately after the) 
stock market crash a year ago gave a 
start to movements which have not’ only | 
furnished considerable relief, but are! 
now ripening into a much larger pro- 
gram. 

In October when President Hoover de- 
| cided to amplify and reinforce the move- | 
ment started a year ago, it was found 
that many, of the States and cities were | 
already well organized, with definite 
plans worked out, and that many em- 
ployers had likewise made their own 
plans to take care of their idle employes. 
In short, communities and industries 
were already accepting their responsibil- 
ities and going forward on their own ac- 
count to handle this problem of unem- 
ployment. 

The Committee of the Cabinet and 
the Emergency Committee under Col. 
Arthur Woods, the same efficient leader 
who guided the relief activities in 1921- 














22, have met with extraordinary re-| 


sponse from the country. Reports from 


| every one of the 48 States and from | 


hundreds of cities throughout the coun- 
try show earnest, confident work already 


{Continued om Page 8, Column 1.] 


| most of the 5,150 moose. 


Explorations for new fishing grounds are included in the activities | 

of the United States Bureau of Fisheries. 

shows a portion of a catch of cod and halibut aboard one of the 
Bureau’s boats detailed to the exploration work. 





Big Game in National Forest Areas 
Found to Be Increasing in Number 





Deer Found to Be Most Numerous, Totaling Nearly a Mil-| 
lion, ‘Game Census’ Reveals 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Elk were 
numerous in many of the national for- 
ests of the northern Rocky Mountains, 
82,670 being listed, with more than 28,- 
700 in Wyoming. National forests in 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and several other States had 
small herds. 

There were more than 50,000 black and 
brown bears, the California national for- 
ests leading with 17,400. Approximately 
21,050 mountain goats, 12,300 mountain | 
sheep, and 10,200 antelope were found in 
western national forests. Beavers num- | 
bered approximately 106,660. 

Of big game animals deer were most 
numerous, a total of 802,450 being re- 
ported in national forests of 23 States 
and Alaska. California led with 254,000, 
and Alaska, Arizona, Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico, and Oregon had more than 
50,000 each. 

The Forest Service believes it is im- 
portant that the national forest wild-| 
life resources have careful study, plan- | 
ning, and administration. The national | 
forests constitute the largest and best 
big game grounds in the country. They 
are maintained at public expetise for the 
use and benefit of all the people. Unlike 
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United States Bureau of Fisheries. 


The above photograph 





| 
the private game preserves, they provide | 
for the every day American opportuni- | 
ties to enjoy sport and recreation which | 
in European countries are restricted to 
the privileged few. 

They should be so administered as to} 
combine a democratic system of use with | 
scientific game propagation and. manage- 
ment. This requires a coordination of 
Federal and State action, based on a 
common purpose and a clear understand- 
ing of the problems involved. Wherever, | 
through game production, the - highest 
and fullest use of the national forests 
can be served, game management plans | 
are needed. 

These plans are based on facts through 
studies by the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey and through the observations of local | 
forest officers. The essentials are to de- | 
termine the kinds of game best adapted 
to each individual area, the number of 
animals it will support, the number that 
may be removed each year while still 
maintaining adequate breeding stock, 
and the seasoh wheh hunting may be 
permitted without-undue disturbance for 
injury to the herd. 
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Relief Measures. 


tions are placed foremost in 
for the second week, of the 
arranged for eccordl tai 7 
to statements’ made Dec. 
the House and Senate. 


| Oregon, the Assistant Majority 
| said consideration of this measure should 





Since the protective phases of game 
administration are governed by State 


te 


To Be Considered 
First in Congress 





Senator McNary Says Gens, 


eral Desire Exists for 
Prompt Action on Various 
Emergency Proposals 





Emergency measures and appropria- 
programs, 


starting Dec. 8 
Tist Congress sta g 4 iy leaders: ia 
«lee 


with the Treasury-* 


House, members, (H.R. 14248) 


Post Office supply bill 


|earrying more than $1,000,000,000, al-' 


ready sent to the Senate, were ready to 


\turn to consideration of the appropria-_ 
|tions for the Department of the 
| ior, 
| legi 


weliet 
and to take hold of emergency rehet. 
slation of varying kinds, leaders: 
stated. 

The unfinished business in the Senate 


home 
“ 


lis the bill (S. 255) for the promotion 
lof health and welfare of mothers and 


Senator McNary (Rep.), of, 
er, 


infants. 


not require more than two days. After 
that, the Senator said, he proposed to 


| press for action ‘on the relief legislation’ 


(S. 211) which carries $60,000,000 
double that which was ordered reported’ 
to the House, Dec. 6. Senator McNary 
thought that the general desire to get 
prompt action would facilitate an under- 
standing between the House and Senate, 
Plans for Supply Bills’ 
It was the expectation of Senator Mee 
Nary that the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations would be able to bring in the 
first of the supply bills, the Treasurys 
Post Office measure, without delay. Une 
less indications change materially, he 
said, the money bills all would. go 
through speedily. ; 
The Senate leadership recognizes the 
possibility of proposal of several amend- 
ments to the Soe mye relief measures, 
but Senator McNary thought that prac-. 
tically all of these could be eliminated, 
He added that in the -present -pieture 
there is visible only a desire of all to 
move forward on the emergency le 
lation, coupled with a hope that other 
pending legislation, may be fitted in with- 
out long drown out debates. . b 
During the week the Senate will: also. 
consider nominations sent to it during the 
first week by the President. These nomi- 
nations include: William N. Doak, of 
Virginia, to be Secretary of Labor, to 
succeed Senator James J. Davis; mem- 
bers of the Tariff Commission, the Fed- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 
OOOO 
laws, it is fundamental that these laws 
be based on the best knowledge and 
that they be well designed. The prob- 
lems of game management are suffi 
ciently important to employ the com- 
bined resources of both the State and 
the Federal agencies concerned, and co- 
operative relationships are not only de« 
sirable but imperative if the best re 
sults are to be attained. ‘ 

ter on ae 20 Redecat game. pre-. 
serves, tate game refuges are main 
.tained,.prineipally within national fore 
est areas. These cover 19,652,580 acres: 
of ‘national forést land located ‘in more 
than 100 forests. ' 
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deral Employes 
List 21,000 More 
‘han in Last Year 


More Persons Now Working 
For Government Than in 
_ Any Year Since Readjust- 
ment After World War 


The Federal Government is employ- 
more ime than 
any time since the reduction of the 

after the World War, according to 
annual report oF yop martes 

Conimission just issued. An increase 0 

ead in number 7“ employes over the 

employed in the previous year is 
shown in the report. 
Expansion in the service has taken 

_" in the Department of Commerce, 
D 

Canal, 
































epartment of War, the Panama 

the Postal Service, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Department 
_ of Agriculture, the report discloses, while 
_ the greatest reduction of personnel was 
made by the Department of the Navy, 
this total being over 2,000. The tem- 
porary force of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus accounted for the greater part of 
the 10,000 increase in the Department of 
Commerce. 

That women are making rapid ad- 
vances in Federal establishments is evi- 
denced not only by their increased num- 
bers in scientific and technical posi- 
tions, but in their ability to win posi- 
tions for which men have been selected 
in the past. 

Taking fingerprints has resulted in in- 
creased success in keeping undesirable 
persons out of the Federal service, the 
report states, and adds that one in 14 
persons fingerprinted had been arrested 
in the United States. 

An authorized summary of this report) 
follows in full text: 

Increase in Employment , 

In-the annual report of the United 
States Civil Service Commission for the 
year ending June 30, 1930, made public 
today, it is shown that the Federal Gov- 
_ ernment is now giving employment to 

more people than at any time since the 
force was reduced after the World War. 

There were 608,915 employes in the 

executive civil service on June 30, 1930, 
inst 587,665. at the end of the last 


as 
fi year, a net. increase of 21,250 em- 
ployes. There are: now 462,083 posi- 


tions subject to competitive examination 
under the Civisepereise Act, a gain of 
16,126 during the year. | 

The Postal Service, with 316,995 em-| 
ployes, had a net increase of 2,200 em- | 
ployes, while the other services had a net 
increase of 19,050 during the year. Since 
June 30; 1916, the Postal Service gained | 
66,110 and the remaining services 104,- 
748 em es. 

On = 30, 1929, there were 63,904 | 


‘that chiefly in th® lowest salary brackets. 


'as well as all plans and proposals for 


| suppose a mass of accurate, up-to-date 
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te Labor Statistics Navy Secretary 


Proposed to Assist Industries| Favors Bills to 





Increased Work of 
‘Funds and- 


Department Handicapped by Lack of 
Personnel, Annual Report of 


Commissioner Points Out 





The rapid shifti Set from 
older to mewer lustries is helping to 
create an urgent need os more complete 
statistics on labor, 1 Stewart, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, stated 
in his annual report just made public 
by the Department: of Labor. (A brief 
summary of his report was: published 
in the issue of Dec. 2.) The Depart- 
ment’s authorized summ of Commis- 
sioner Stewart’s report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1930, follows in 
full text: ; 
Recommendations for improvement in) 
the work of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics all involve the question of ad- 
ditional appropriations. But I think the 
time has come when the matter of a very 
reat increase in the resources of the 
Reece of Labor Statistics must be given 
every possible emphasis, The appro- 
priation for the support of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has barely doubled 
during the last 25 years. This does lit- 
tle more than take care of the post- 
war salary increases and the increase 
cost of field work. There has been only 
a very slight increase in personnel and 


In other words, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is now operating under sub- 
stantially the same real resources that 
it had a quarter of a century ago. 
During this quarter century, how- 
ever, the work to be done‘in order prop- 
erly to carry out the duties of the Bu- 
reau as set forth in its ereative act 
has enormously increased. Also, the de- | 
mand for labor statistics has greatly | 
increased. Both the public and the pri- 
vate attitude toward our industrial life 


stabilizing and improving that life pre- 


statistical information that was un- 
dreamed of 25 years ago. Such infor- 
mation, indeed, is absolutely essential to 
governmental and private programs 0 
industrial betterment, and, as a result, it 
is also absolutely essential that the va-| 
rious governmental agencies charged! 
with the duty of obtaining this. informa- 
tion should be adequately equipped for 
the task. | 

Such additional equipment is needed | 
in practically every division of the Bu-| 
reau of Labor Statistics. I am pointing 





feel that the need is particuarly acute, | 
and also certain new lines of work which 
the Bureau should undertake. 


The monthly figures on volume of em- 
ployment, compiled by the Bureau, now 
cover 13 industrial groups and include a| 
total of about 40,000 establishments with | 
approximately 5,000,000 employes. These 





Federal civil employes in and 523,761 out- | 
side the District of Columbia, while on| 
June 30, 1930, the number employed in 
the District of Columbia had increased 
to 68,510, and outside to 540,405. 

The greatest gains during the year 
are shown to have been made in the fol- | 
lowing establishments: The Department | 
of Commerce, 10,211, the temporary force | 
i the greater | 







of the —— “one 
part of these; hi 9 Oy 
022; the Panama - 2,602; the In- 
terior Department, 2,00: rid the De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1,741. A few) 


of the establishments show a slight de-| 
crease. The Navy Department made the) 
test reduction in personnel, the total | 
ing 2,879. | 
Improvement of Tests | 
The number of persons examined by 
the Commission during the year was) 
287,357, as compared with 262,025 ex-| 
amined during the year ending June 30, 
1929, and 254,875 during the year ending 
June 30, 1928. The number of differ- 
ent occupations or kinds of positions for | 
which examinations were held during the} 
year was 1,068, in addition to those held 
for mechanical trades and similar occu- | 
pations. | 
“Marked progress,” the Commission | 
said, “continues to be made in improv- 
ing tests of fitness for entrance to the| 
classified service. The old academic type 
of examination has long since been suc- 
ceeded by mental, moral, and physical} 
tests based upon studies of the position 
to be filled. 


| building 


| statistics. 


figures look large but they represent 
only a small fraction of American in-| 
dustry, and this work must be very 
greatly extended if these reports are to 
give a true picture of the employment 
situation from month to month. We are! 
living in an age of rapid shifting of em- 
ployment from older to newer industries 
and these newer industries should be 
added to our list. Also, up to the present | 

construction a agriculture 
have not been covered, both of which 
are great basic industries. These have 
not been included in our coverage simply 
because they are small-unit industries | 
and inclusion would have added more to} 
the cost of the work than the Bureau} 
could afford. 


Work of Bureau : 
Is Ordered Extended | 


An act of Congress passed at the close 
of the recent session and signed by the 
President on July 7 (Public, No. 537) 
recognizes the limitations of the Bu-| 
reau’s figures on volume of employ-| 
ment and requires that hereafter the} 
Bureau’s work shall be extended to cover, 
among other industries, building con-| 
struction and agriculture, and also that 
the monthly reports shall show total} 
hours of employment and not merely 
the number of employes on the pay roll. 
From what has been said it is evident 
that the proper carrying. out of this re- 
quirement will add materially to the cost 
of the Bureau’s volume of employment | 





“That the Commission’s tests*are an 
accurate measure of the qualifications re- 
quired is evidenced by the efficiency rat- 
ings of employes. There is a close corre- 


spondence of the ratings obtained on the} 
entrance tests with the ratings which} 


the employes obtain in efficiency in the 
actual performance of duty. The testi- 
mony of appointing officers confirms the 
conclusion that the tests imposed for en- 
trance to the service are an accurate 
measure of fitness.” 
Preferene to Veterans 

In discussing the results of veteran 
preference regulations, the Commission 
said: 


“From the issuance of the Executive | 


Order of Mar. 3, 1923, which first pro- 
vided for a 10-point preference for dis- 
abled veterans, to June 30, 1930, 9,258 


disabled veterans were appointed, 1,892 | 


having been appointed in the last year.” 

Since the passage of the veteran pref- 
erence law in 1919, it is shown in the re- 
port, 159,332 veterans have been ap- 
pointed in the classified service. This 
figure represents 24.64 per cent of all 
appointments. 

The Commission emphasizes its policy 


in the matter of extensions under the} 


retirement law in the cases of those em- 
ployes who have reached the retirement 
age. The Commission said: 

“The certification by the head of the 
department that the employe meets the 
requirement of expert knowledge and 
special qualifications is of no avail with- 
out agreement by the Commission. 
Commission believes that the Govern- 
ment’s present and vital need of. the 
service of the individual who possesses 
and is uired to use such knowledge 
and qualifications in his daily task is 
the only basis for such extensions. Ap- 


preciation of past accomplishments, per- | 
sonal liking or sympathy for the em-| 
his own desires, or mere conven- | 
n his retention can not properly | 


ploye, 
lence i 
be considered. 
Retirement Legislation 
“Retirement legislation was enacted 
to relieve the service of the burden of 
superannuated employes by providing a 


means of support for them after they| 
It is rec-| 


had outlived their usefulness. 
ognized that the separation of an ex- 
perienced employe still able to serve 
acceptably after he is four years past 
retirement age is a loss to the Govern- 
ment; but it must be borne to secure 
relief from the greater losses resulting 
from superannuation in the service. * * * 

“In onder to effectuate the primary 
purpose of the act, continuances for 
more than four years beyond retirement 


The | 


The law directing that this} 
|work be done did not itself authorize 
an additional appropriation, but I as- 
sume that the need of such additional | 
appropriation was recognized and that) 
this matter will be taken care of by the) 
next Congress. 

| Attentior is again called to the fact 
|that the family budget survey which 
should be made to supplant the survey 
|made in 1918 has been neither author- 
| ized nor made. The cost of living fig- 
ures published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics are extensively used in the ad- 
| Justment of wages in the various indus- 
‘<annemdnanmgmenndnanetididineinn a 
' 

|which can not be satisfatcorily com- 
pleted without them.” 

Is is shown that women are making 
rapid and substantial advances in Fed- 
| eral establishments. In discussing this 
| point the Commission said: 


d|of living. 


| employes’ 





“The proof of women’s progress lies 
not alone in their increased numbers in 
higher scientific and technical positions, 
but in their ability to win positons for 
which men -gnd boys in the past have 
| been selected. During the year women 
were appointed as inspector of customs, 
immigrant inspector, telegraph operator, 
linetype operator, and minor observer in 
meteorology. Drafting is a field in which 
| several women have received appoint- 
ment as topographic and mechanical 
draftsmen,” 

Classification Recommended 

The results of fingerprints in keepin 
undesirable. persons out of the Federa 
service are shown by the Commission’s 
| Statement that “inspection disclosed that 
5,037 of these persons had police rec- 
ords, either minor or serious. In other 
words, one in 14 of the persons. finger- 
printed had been arrested and finger- 
printed somewhere in the United States 
because of unlawful conduct. In a 
large number of cases it was found that 
the pérsons whose offenses were de- 
tected through fingerprints had given 
untruthful answers to the questions in 
the application blank.” 

The Commission renews its recom- 
mendations for the extension of the 
classified service in the following para- 
graphs: 

“To place field presidential positions 
which are nonpolicy determining, such 
as collectors of internal revenue and 
customs, and postmasters, in the clas- 
sified service, dispensing with confirma- 
tion by the Senate and the 4-year term 
of office, leaving to the P 





tries. Thousands of establishments have 
entered into agreements with their em- 
ployes to change their wages, based in 
general on the changes in cost of living 
as compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The budget study, results of 


which are now used as_a basis for 
weighti various items in computing 
cost of living oe was made in 
1918. It is acknowledged to be very 
much out of date, and it is believed by 
many that it does not accurately repre- 
sent conditions at the present time. In- 
numerable. requests have come to the 
Bureau asking that a new survey be 
made in order that the basis for com- 
puting cost of living changes may be 
representative of present-day conditions. 

In this connection it should also be 
noted that the proposed survey has a 
much wider usefuln»ss than that of per- 
mitting the correction of the Bureau’s 
semiannual reports on changes in the cost 
It would also give what is 
so widely demanded, a picture: of just 
how American wage earners live. At 
present we know very little about this 
matter. No phrase is more frequently 
used than “the American standard of 
living,” and on probably no single sub- 
ject have we so little up-to-date informa- 
tion. 
families, made during the 
earlier part of this year, is an example 


}of what should be done for all classes 


of workers in representative communi- 
ties. 

The Bureau’s wage studies are recog- 
nized, I believe, as the best in the 
world. But they are very limited. The 
maximum we have been able to accom- 
plish is to make a survey of about a 


| dozen of the larger industries every two 


years and in some cases not even that 
often. Yet, clearly, a thorough knowl- 


f|edge of the wages paid in the United) 


States is so vital to all our industrial 
plans and programs that such studies 
should be made at least annually and 
should include all industries of impor- 
tance, especially the newer lines of em- 
ployment. 

The demand for wage information is 
constantly growing. During the past 
year of tariff discussion such deman 


out merely a few of the places where i) ee acute, particularly from Members| 


of Congress, who, in many cases, needed 


|the detailed wage information for par-)| commissioned officers of the line of the 
| ticular industries in order to pass sound! Navy, 
PGE 10 | judgment upon the tariff rates involved. | 


The Bureau did the best it could, but was 
often embarrassed by the fact that either 
it did not have the desired data or the 
only data which it had were so old as 
possibly to be no longer accurate. 


Industrial Accidents 
Are Showing Increase 
The situation as regards industrial ac- 


;cidents in this country is appalling, and 


I fear is growing worse, in spite of the 
splendid safety work which has been 
done in certain places. Certainly there 
has been no marked improvement. I speak 
with uncertainty because, unfortunately, 
we -have no satisfactory data on indus- 
trial accidents for the country as a whole. 
Everyone, connected i with safety work 
knowns the importance of such statistics, 
and everyone concedes that this work 


should be done on a national scale and/| 


preferably by the National Government. 
For 25 years the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics has done the best it could to or- 
ganize and compile and analyze the in- 


formation, but it has never had the re-| 
; sources to do a thorough job. 


Industrial diseases and poisoning re- 
sulting from new industrial processes are 
growing rapidly in number, as are also, 
probably, the number of victims. As in 
the case of industrial accidents, we have 
no satisfactory information on these 
points. Ind‘strial disease, however, is 
a matter of vital concern to the workers, 
and it would seem that the Department 
of Labor should be equipped to make 
proper studies in this field. Other scien- 
tific organizations make such studies, and 
their results are very valuable, but there 
is always the danger that if this work 
is left to purely scientific organizations 
the interest of the workers will not be 
properly protected. In other words, the 


discovery and analysis of industrial dis- | 


eases should be closely tied up not only 
with plans for prevention but with an 
administrative organization which has a 
continuing interest in seeing that such 
plans are carried out. 

Such work of this character as has 
been undertaken by the Department of 
Labor has -been done primarily by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and in this 
field the activities of the Bureau have 
been extremely limited. Several studies, 
I believe of far-reaching usefulness, have 
been made by the Bureau, but, broadly 
speaking, the Bureau has never had the 


proper equipment for extended research 
work, 


Strike Investigations 
Should Be Instituted 


The labor turnover work of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics has increased 
in volume from 250 to over 3,000 estab- 
lishments at this time. Information on 
the subject of labor turnover accom- 
plishes two purposes. First, it supple- 


ments the employment statistics in that | 


it shows, the increase or decrease in the 
number of employes laid off from month 
to month by industries, and also the 
number of new employes taken on; sec- 
ondly, and by far the more important, 
the purpose of labor-turnover figures is 
to show which industries are the least 
stabilized and, therefore, which industries 
offer the best field for the work of em- 


ployment stabilization. From the sched- | 


ules secured by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics it can be determined which plants 
within an industry have the greatest and 
which plants have the lowest labor turn- 


over, thus enabling one to study the sta- | 


bilization methods of the better plants 
with a view to urging the adoption of 
such methods upon those who have a 
less stable labor polity. This the Bu- 
reau is doing, as far as its means will 
permit, by sending monthly to each re- 
porting establishment a statement show- 
ing what its own percentage of turnover 
is as compared with that of the whole 


‘| industry to which it belongs. 


The collection of data regarding im- 
portant strikes should be put upon a 
broader and more creditable footing. 
The present method is to secure initial 


| information as to the existence of strikes 


resident his | 


from the examination of newspapers. 


The Detroit study of 100 Ford! 


Modernize Ships 


Mr. Adams Also Urges Con- 
gress to Give Prior Con- 
sideration to Plan for Sub- 
marine Experiments 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
gress. Eighteen items are listed as es- 
sential and 40 as desirable. 

Authorization for modernization of 
the three battleships, ‘““New Mexico,” 
“Mississippi,” and “Idaho,’’ and authori- 
zation of construction of certain naval 
vessels are placed above the other bills 
(Items 1 and 2). Next to them in im- 
portance is authorization to install ex- 
perimental power plants in submarines. 
(Item 3.) Other items listed as essen- 
| tial are: 

4. To readjust the pay and allowances 
of the commissioned and enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service. 

5. To provide for service-in-grade for 
commissioned officers of the Navy in- 
stead of age-in-grade retirement until 
March 5, 1933, instead of until March 
|5, 1931, as now authorized by law. 

6. To provide for the elimination’ from 
the active list of the Navy of certain 
officers of the staff corps who have not 
been selected for promotion. | 

7. Bill for the relief of certain officers 
and enlisted men who have suffered loss 
through incidents of service. 

8. To extend the bankruptcy laws of 
the United States to the Virgin Islands. 

9. To authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to accept a free site for lighter- 
than-air base at Camp Kearny, near San 
Diego, Calif., and construct necessary 1m- 
provements thereon. 

California Air Base 

10. Authorizing the Secretary of the 
| Navy to accept without cost to the Gov- 
|ernment of the United States a lighter- 
|than-air base near Sunnydale, in the 
| vicinity of Santa Clara, Calif., and con- 
| struct necessary improvements thereon. 
| 11. For the conservation, care, cus- 
tody, protection, and operation of the 
|naval petroleum and oil-shale reserves, 
|and for other purposes. 

12. To amend the Act of Aug. 29, 
|1916, with, respect to the number of 





13. To amend the Act of Aug. 5, 1882, 
with respect to surplus midshipmen on 
graduation from the United States Naval 
Academy. 

14 and 15. To regulate the distribu- 
tion and promotion of commissioned offi- 
cers of the line of the Navy. 

16. To authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to erect emergency radio station 
structures and to replace radio station 
| structures which have been destroyed. 

17. To amend section 1 of the Act of 
Feb. 14, 1927, entitled “An act author- 
izing the Secretary of the Navy to ac- 
cept on behalf of the United States title 
|in fee simple to a certain strip of land 
and the construction of a bridge across 
Archers Creek in South Carglina.” 

18. Authorizing the transfer of cer- 
tain lands near Vallejo, Calif., from the 
United States Housing Corporation to 
the Navy Department for naval purposes. 





of the more important strikes and to 
write them up in a comprehensive way 
so as to show the nature of the conflict 
and the extent and the severity of the 
| disturbances. 


Very important changes are taking 
place in most of the industrial countries 
of the world, and even in many countries 
that have not heretofore been considered 
particularly industrial. The new labor 
| conditions, the new industrial methods 
| and ideals growing out of this practically 
| world-wide transition period, should be 
| studied by men whose mental training 
| has been industrial rather than commer- 
| cial and diplomatic. 


| The Bureau of Labor Statistics finds it 
| increasingly difficult to secure from for- 
|eign countries infermation furnished by 
}men who have any industrial grasp or 
any labor point of view—men who rec- 
| ognize the value of detail and accuracy 
of figures rather than mere generaliza- 
tion, 


The greater the pressure put upon our 
foreign representatives for commercial, 
political, and diplomatic information, 
|the less dependable and comprehensive 
does the labor information become. We 
|get such statements as the following: 
| “Wages range from the equivalent of 25 
|cents to $1 a day.” Of course no 
| such statement can be used by the Bu- 
| reau of Labor Statistics, and no man who 
|makes such statements should be re- 
| quired by any other department to do 
| work for the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
or the Department of Labor, as he is 
clearly not fitted to do it. This does 
not mean that he is not fully qualified 
to do the kind of work that he is em- 
ployed to do. Formerly the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics was able to maintain 
an agent in London who could make real 
investigations and report upon the Brit- 
ish labor situation, and he could occa- 
sionally be spared to look into the situa- 
tion in France and Belgium. For the 
past several years, however, the Bu- 
reau’s appropriations have not permitted 
the continuation of such an assignment. 
_I submit that today the labor condi- 
tions in England are so allied to or 
coupled up with the political situation 
that it is of as much importance to the 
Department of State as it is to the De- 





| stationed in England who is a trained 
investigator in labor matters, a man 
thoroughly equipped and acquainted with 
the labor men and labor methods, labor 
policies and labor ideals and practices, 
to be able to make a thoroughly com- 
petent and trustworthy report on any 
phase or all phases of the situation that 
|might be agreed upon by the Depart- 
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ment of State and the Department of 
Labor as being subjects upon which a 
|report was desired, At present the re- 
ports are almost solely commercial and 
political in their point of view. 

In many, if not most of the countries 
of Europe, Asia, and the Latin Amer- 
ican republics, labor conditions and pol- 
ities are inseparable, one from the other. 
If ever there was a time when states- 
manship could ignore labor conditions, 
that time would seem to have passed. 

Again, it seems to me that the in- 
dustrial and labor situation in Italy is 
}one that is so inseparable from the po- 





discretionary power of making such|0Nn the basis of such leads, questionnaires | litical situation that the Department of 


jrules and exceptions as he may deem 
| necessary. 
“To restore to the classified service 


|are sent out for additional information. 
| The Bureau not only should be 
|a position to cover the strike field b 


in 
the 


amet be confined to those employes |the positions of deputy collector of in-| method now in use but should have funds 
are 


on important work! 














ternal revenue and deputy marshal,” 


sufficient to make special investigations 
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State would be entirely justified in hav- 
ing an industrial attache whose sole 
duty would be to study the labor con- 
ditions and whose equipment would be 
adequate for such work, At the 
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The architect’s drawing here reproduced shows a section of the 
exterior of the building to be constructed in New York City to 


provide facilities for postal operations. The limit of cost of con- 

struction has been established at $11,000,000, according to infor- 

mation made available on behalf of the office of the Supervising 
Architect, Department of the Treasury. 





Topical Survey of Federal Government | ° 


Government Studies as Aid 
To Manufacturers of Textiles 








Commerce Division Organized to Further Foreign Trade 
Now Embraces Growing Domestic Market 


Topic V: Domestic Markets 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective o 
their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals wit 
Domestic Markets. 


By Thomas J. Biggins 


Textile Division, Department of Commerce 


LTHOUGH the Textile Division was 
originally organized for the pur- 
pose of aiding the expansion of our 

foreign trade in textile commodities, 
developments in the, home industries 
have necessitated its branching out 
into many purely domestic enterprises 
for the improvement of conditions 
within the United States. 

With the installation of the Bureau 
of the Budget in 1921, the Government 
took steps to set up certain agencies 
for the coordination and control of 
Governmental routine business. By di- 
rection of the President there were 
established several coordinating boards 
relating to specific activities, among 
them the Federal Specifications Board, 
Federal Purchasing Board, Federal 
Liquidation Board, and the Federal 
Real Estate Board. 

The duties of the Federal Specifica- 
tions Board are to compile and promul- 
gate standard specifications for mate- 
rials and services, and to bring Govern- 
ment specifications into harmony with 
the best commercial practice, for the 
purpose of broadening the field of sup- 
ply. The work is carried on by commit- 
tees on the different commodities, and 
the Chief of the Textile Division is 
chairman of the Technical Committee 
on Textiles, 


of Agriculture studies have been made 
of methods of increasing the present 
uses and finding new uses for cotton 
and cotton products. The results of its 
initial study are embodied in the pub- 
lication of “Cotton Fabrics and Their 
Uses,” a composite of information de- 
rived from thousands of manufac- 
turers, merchandisers, and users of 
cotton in all of its phases. It sum- 
marizes all present known uses of cot- 
ton and serves, not only as a new 
source of information vital to the trade, 
but also as a starting point for the 
study of new and extended uses. 

Immediately following the comple- 
tion of this pioneer work a series of 
industrial surveys was instituted. 
Salient examples of industries studied 
include leather. and rubber footwear, 
motion pictures, tent and awning man- 
ufacture, interior deisgn and decora- 
tion, automobiles, tires, radio, railroads, 
road building, mining, and building con- 
struction. 

In connection with the President’s 
Conference on Unemployment and its 
recommendations for a year-round 
construction program, a special sur- 
vey of tarpaulin usage in Winter 
building was undertaken. The report 
demonstrated not only an outlet for 
large quantities of cotton fabrics, but 
also the advantages and economies to 
be obtained by continuing building 
operations in the off season. 

A report of a survey on the athletic 
field tarpaulin was productive of excel- 
lent results. Although the infield tar- 
paulin was in rather general use, the 
potentialities of tarpaulins for football 
fields were outlined, and reports of 
manufacturers of this type of equip- 
ment indicate that this use opens up 
many new fileds for canvas to conquer. 


A RECENTLY published pamphlet, 

“Speaking of Vacations,” was 
distributed throughout the United 
States, to the extent of 400,000 copies. 
This publication lists and describes 
approximately 200 articles made of 
cotton which are useful to vacationers. 
Manufacturers, sales executives, and 
the buying public have uniformly indi- 
cated that it has been a real force in 
the stimulation of consumer demand 
for vacation articles of cotton. 

That infant industry, miniature golf, 
offered entirely new outlets for cotton 
goods. A national survey conducted by 
the New Uses Section revealed an 
enormous potential demand for heavy 
canvas to be used for covering the 
courses, A publication containing esti- 
mated @osts and descriptions of cotton 
coverings aroused a nation-wide inter- 
est, and the tent and awning manufac- 
turers are making strenuous efforts to 
take advantage of this opportunity for 
the sale of their products. 

The Textile Maintenance Section is 
another branch of the division serving 
the domestic trade. There has been a 
long felt need for closer cooperation 
and a clearer understanding of the 
problems which are of mutual interest 
to the manufacturer of cloth, the fin- 
isher, the dyer, the dry cleaner, and the 
laundryman. New types of fabrics, 
especially those of mixed fibers raise 
problems which call for scientific re- 
search, and the Textile Maintenance 
Section acts as a clearing house for 
information of this kind, and also as a 
the:Cotton Textile Institute, the Bu- connecting link between the various 
reau of Standards, and the Department _interested groups. 

In the next of this series of articles on “Domestic Markets,” to appear in the 
issue of Dec. 9, P. W. Barker, Assistant Chief, Rubber Division, Department of 
Commerce, discusses the work of the Rubber Division in domestic commerce. 


* * 


MANY of the Government Depart- 

ments are very large purchasers 
of textile materials, some of them con- 
suming in a year a good deal more of 
American textiles than whole foreign 
countries listed among the less impor- 
tant of our export outlets. 

The Textil&Committee made a study 
of some 1,600 commodities and depart- 
mental specifications for the purpose 
of ascertaining the practicability of 
devising master specifications to re- 
place those of the individual depart- 
ments and independent establishments 
of the Government. For those which 
lent themselves to such procedure, 
master specifications have been drawn 
up, the use of which is mandatory for 
all procurement operations of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The advantages of master specifica- 
tions for textiles are many. They offer 
greater facility for revision to conform 
with the changing types of materials 
turned out by the mills for commercial 
consumption, and in conforming with 
commercial practice, they increase the 
number of”fotential bidders with the 
resultant economies. Specifications 
based on fabrics which are no longer 
made for stock force a manufacturer 
when bidding on a Government con- 
tract to allow in his proposal for the 
expense of a special loom set-up. The 
Textile Committee also has the advan- 
tage of close contact with leading tex- 
tile manufacturers, the Bureau of 
Standards, trade associations, and reé- 
search and coordinating agencies, such 
as the Cotton Textile Institute. Through 
these media they are enabled to devise 
and revise master specifications to the 
best possible advantage, insuring the 
Government of the greatest returns for 
the money expended for textile, 

* 


ANOTHER activity of the Division, 
bearing on the domestic industry, 
is the work on New Uses for Cotton. 
A section for this study was estab- 
lished"In 1927, and in cooperation with 
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Department of Labor is obliged to de-) : 
ye mnes  pertinge neva, on me sara 4 wi Head 
other, reports palpably inspir y ogra ongress 
prejudice, often by hatred; the official eek 's gram in a 
sone ave largely commence ane ape [Continued from Page 8.] 
written by men who have no en the sas 
tine ond probably are not qualified to eral Power Commission, the Interstate 
go into the real labor situation, Commerce Commission and the Board of 

My specific request is that the Bureau | Mediation. 
of Labor Statistics be granted a suffi- Senate Committees 
cient appropriation to cover the salaries} Activities of Senate committees dur- 
and expenses of four industrial attaches | ing the week will consist chiefly of con- 
in foreign countries, such attaches t0| sideration of executive nominations and 
be attached to the State Department and | discussion by the Committee on Agri- 
to be selected upon the advice and recom-| culture of the Capper resolution (S, J. 
mendation of the Secretary of Labor.| Res. 210) to provide for the. distribution 


The business of these attaches would be|of 40,000,000 bushels of surplus wheat) announced he will continu 


to investigate from the inside the labor|through charitable organizations to re 
conditions in the countries to which they | lieve distress. 
were assigned, Alexander 
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Bills in Congress 









New Measures Introduced 


Agriculture 

H, J. Res, 420.\ Lankford, Ga. For farm 
relief in drought and/or storm stricken 
areas; Agriculture. 

H. J. Res. 421. Almon. For farm relief 
in drought and/or storm stricken areas; 
Agriculture. , 

H, J. Res. 423. Lankford, Ga. For relief 
of farmers, financially, in stricken areas; 
Agriculture. 

Bridges 

H. R. 14558. Bachmann. To extend time, 
Ohio River at New Martinsville, W. Va.; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

District of Columbia 

H. R. 14586. McLeod. Apprn., alteration 
and repair of bldgs. of Eastern Dispensary 
and Casualty Hospital; District of. Columbia. 

ghways . 

H. R. 14568. Almon. . For funds to 
drought-stricken States for highway con- 
struction; Roads. 3 : 

Indians 

H. R. 14575. Leavitt. (Dept. request.) 
To amend Act of Je. 2, 1924, for disposition 
of affairs of Eastern Band of Cherokee In+ 
dians in-N. C.; Indian Affairs. . 

Insular Affairs: Territories 

H. R. 14559. Davila. To amend Organie 
Act of Porto Rico; Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 14560. Davila. To amend Organic 
Act of Porto Rico; Insular Affairs. 

National Defense 

H. R. 14566. Corning. For conveyance 
of portion of abandoned Erie Canal in 
Watervliet Arsenal Reservation to Water- 
vliet, N. Y.; Military Affairs. 


H. R. 14570. Douglas, Ariz. To create 
military cross and a military medal; Military 

ffairs. 

H, R. 14581. Lankford, Va. To proceed 


with construction of certain public works; 
Naval Affairs. 

_H. R. 14585. Rogers. Apprn. for construc 
tion of certain bldgs. at Camp Devens, Mass.; 
Military Affairs. 

_H. J. Res. 419. Arnold. Declaring Armis- 
tice Day a legal holiday; Judiciary. 

Public Buildings and Grounds 
/H. R, 14576. McSwain. For site and erec- 
tion of public bldg. at Woodruff, S. C.; Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

R. 14577. McSwain.. For site. and 
erection of public bldg. at Greer, S, C.; Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R, 14578. McSwain. For site and 
erection of public bldg. at Inman, S. C.; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. : 

H. R. 14579. McSwain. For site and 
eréction of public bldg. at Jonesville, S. C.; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 14580. McSwain. For site and 
erection of public bldg. at Fountain Inn, 
S. C.; Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 14587. Sabath. For erection of 
public bldg. at Chicago, Ill.; Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Postal Service 

H. R. 14582. Oliver, N. Y. For judicial 
method of trying charges agst. postal em- 
ployes; Post Office and Post Roads. 

Rivers and Harbors 

H. R. 14564. Mansfield. For completion 
of improvements on authorized river and 
habor projects, incldg. channels of Great 
Lakes, and to issue bonds therefor; Ways 
and Means, 

Shipping ' 

_H. R. 14583. White. To remove certain 
limitations on authority under secs. 301 and 
302 of Merchant Marine Act, 1928; Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 14584. White. To clarify laws on 
construction loan fund of U. S. Shipping 
Bd.; Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Veterans 

_H. R. 14561. Hall, Miss. For addition to 
Vets.’ Bur, hospital at Gulfport, in Miss., 
and apprn. therefor; World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

H. R. 14562. Hull, Tenn. For erection 
of vets.’ hospital in middle Tenn., and apprn, 
therefor; World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 14563. McSwain. To cash World 
War adjusted compensation certificates; 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 14565. Reece. For payment of 
face value of adjusted compensation certifi- 
cates; Ways and Means. 

H. R. 14567. Almon. For payment of 
present value of adjusted service certificates; 


Ways and Means, 

. _ Aswell. For addition to 
-” Bur. hospital at Alexandria, La., and 
apprn. therefor; World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

H. R. 14571. Fuller. For erection of Vets,* 
Bur. hospital in Ark. and apprn. therefor; 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. . 
_H. R. , 14572. Hooper. For addition to 
Veterans’ Bur. hospital plant No. 100 at 
Camp Custer, Mich., and apprn. therefor: 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. ” 

H. R. 14573. Hill, Ala. For attendance 
of Army Band at Confederate veterans’ re- 
union at Montgomery, Ala.; Military Affairs, 

H. R. 14574. Igoe. To authorize apprn, 
for construction at Edward Hines, Jr., Hos- 
pital, Hines, Ill.; World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation. 

H. J. Res. 422. Hall, Ill, ‘For personnel 
quarters, elevator, and kitchen equipment 
at Vets.’ Bur. Hospital No. 53, at Dwight, 
Ill.; World War Veterans’ Legislation. , 


Federal Farm Board 
testify with reference 
posal Dee, 
nounced. 


Hearings begun by the Senate Fi. 
nance Committee, Dec. 6, to examine 
nominees to the Tariff Commission will 
be continued Dec. 8, while nominees to 
the newly organized Federal Power 
Commission have been called to appear 
before the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee for questioning Dec. 11. 
ane Sonste Tatas Affairs Committee 

ill resume its investigati i: 
conditions Dec. 10. = 

Consideration of and possible acti 
on ‘two appropriation Neehamnin ye 
scheduled for the House during the 
ane week, sosenena to oral state. 

s on Dec, majori 
that body. y majority leaders of 

Representative Tilson (Rep.) of Ne 
Haven, Conn., majority leader of the 
House, stated on the floor of the House 
at the close of the Dec. 5 session that 
the annual supply bill for the Interior 
Department for 1932 will be brought 
before the House on Dee. 8, and Chair. 
man Wood (Rep.) of La Fayette, Ind, 
of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, announced that he hopes to have 
the bill (H. R. 14450) appropriating 
$150,000,000 for an emergency con- 
struction fund to relieve unem loyment, 
ready for consideratioin by oe House 
on the same date. 

The Appropriation subcommittee on 
Dec, 6 agreed to recommend $110,000,000, 
instead of. $150,000,000 as asked by. the 
President, and will report the bill to the 
full committee on Dec. 9. 

Representative Fish (Rep.), of Gar- 
rison, N. Y., Chairman of the Special 
House Committee Investigating Com- 
munist Activities, stated orally Dec. 6: 
that: the ‘only open mesting which his* 
Committe will hold during week has 


+ wil me called to 
o the Capper pro- 
10, Senator McNary lo 


f 





the 
been scheduled for Dec. 11, ‘at which 
| time the witness will be Boris Skvirsky, 
a representative of the Russian govern. 
ment in this country. He ‘said that the 
Committee is compiling its report which 
it will make to the House probably about 
| Dec. 20. 

| » The drou ht relief program will come 
up in the House the first part of the 
week, according to Representative Ax. 
well (Demi.), of Natchitoches, La., who 
e his fight 
$60,000,000 of Federal advance on loot * 
to be distributed among the droug 
States, 5 : 
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‘... PuBiasHEeD Wrtnour CoMMENT BY THE UNrrep States DAILY 


In: 


Text Books and Adhesive Plaster _ 
Among Goods in Demand Abroad 


quiries for Products Produced in United 


States Received by Department of Commerce 
From All Parts of the World 





(TRADE opportunities for the sale of American-made products are world- | 
wide, according to the many inquiries receivedefrom foreign merchants 


made public today by the Department of Commerce. 
Among the many products wanted in foreign lands are grease guns, 


adhesive plaster, coffee percolators, paper milk containers, textbooks, surg-| , 
ical dressings, lawn umbrellas, corn planting implements and numerous | Markets for dairy produce did not show 


others. 


Czechoslovakia, Ireland, East Africa, Canada, France, Argentina, Ger- 
many, Mexico and many other countries in which trade openings are avail- 


able, are named in the list. 
Detailed information on 


the many sales opportunities listed may be had | 
upon application to any branch office of the Bureau of Foreign and Do-| 


mestic Commerce centrally located throughout the United States. 
The symbol (a) means agency, (p) means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means sole agency, in the Department’s list, 


which follows in full text: 


Agricultural Implements: 
Agricultural tools 





sowing, cultivating, and fertilizing ma-| Iron, Steel, Hardware: 


chines; shellers, grain crushers, ensilage | 


plies, 48934, Lima, Peru (a); corn-plant- 
ing and cultivating implements, 48995, 
Ciudad del Maiz, Mexico (p); egg sort-| 
ing, stamping and light inspection ma- | 
chines, automatic, 48879, Rotterdam, | 


planters, . potato cutters, combination | 
seeders, best cultivators, weeders, po- | 


hay mowers, stackers and bailers, 48973, | 


from 4 to 10 horsepower, 


unruly cattle, 489 
(p); poultry equipment, 


48934, Lima, Peru (a); tractors, wheel, 
gasoline, for cultivating corn, 48996, Ciu- 
dad del Maiz, Mexica (p); Tractors, 
wheel and crawler type, kerosene or 
heavy oil operated, 48973, Rome, Italy 
(a or p); tractors and parts, 48880, 
Frankfort, Germany (a). - 


Automotive Products: | 

Da csesitie accessories, parts, hard- | 
ware and service station equipment, 
48882, Paris, France (a); automobile ac- 
cessories, parts and tools, 48884, Chem- 
nitz, Germany (a); automobile accesso- 
ries, tire repair supplies, hardware, and | 
service .station equipment, 48937, Paris, | 
France (a); automobile accessories and 
parts, 48883, Rajkot, India (p); automo- 
bile accesories and parts, 48999, Rosario, | 
Argentina (p); automobile and motor- 
cycle accessories, 4888:1, Prague, Czecho- | 
slovakia (a); automobile and motorcycle 
accessories, and garage equipment, | 
48938, Milan, Italy (a); automobiles, 
trucks, tailers, and accessories and parts, | 
48936, Nantes, France (a); automobiles, 
4 or 6 cylinder, touring type, with right 
hand drive; 48920, Baghdad, Iraq (a); au- | 
tomobiles and commercial trucks (chassis 
only), low priced, 48974, Frankfort, Ger- 
many (p); grease guns, 48918, Stuttgart, 
Germany (a and p); trucks, motor and 
accessories, 48934, Lima, Peru (a). | 


Chemicals: | 


Caustic soda, 76 per cent, and sodium 
carbonate, 99 per cent, 48940, Medellin, 
Colombia (a); cément waterproofing, 
48977, London, England (a and p); dye- 





(p); films, motion picture, washed; and 
celluloid waste, 48995, Hanau-on-Main, 
Germany (p); insecticides, 48934, Lima, 
Peru (a); insecticides, agricultural, 48965, 
Berlin, Germany (a); lacquers, pyroxylin, 
and enamels, 48989, Malaga, Spain (p); 
oil, aniline, and nitro benzol, 48887, Mah- 
risch Neustadt, Czechoslovakia (p); oil, 
fusel, crude, 90 per cent and up, 48885, 
Tokyo, Japan (p); paints, 48902, Cal- 
gary, Canada (p); sulphur, 500 tons an- 
nually, 48976, Cairo, Egypt (p); titanium 


Ball-bearing 


hannesburg, 
nesburg, 


lators, 


hardware, 


Bordeaux, 


48934, Lima, Peru (a); wire cloth (fan-|Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco 
ning mill grade), 48910, Calgary, Can-|to the Twelfth District increased mod- 
|erately between mid-October and mid-! 


extens 


(a); s 


+ 
| Bogota, Colombia (a); vegetables, dry, 
and implements, | 48942, Paris, France (a). 


ion 


(Pp); 


Pp); boits and nuts, | 


such as 


teel lath, 48902 


p)3; tools, hand 


ada (d). 
Leather: 
Alligator skins, Louisiana, 48982 
Hamburg, Germany (p); 
leather, 48955, Frankfort, 


boxcailf, 


leathers, 48 


El Salvador 


heavy weight, 
| (a); tannolin, puering I. bark (oak),| 
quebraco extract, hemiock, gambier ex- 


Doors, 48979, Edmonton, Canada (a 


or p). 
Machinery: 


Abattoir machinery and equipment) 
installation) , 
| Luis Potosi, Mexico (p); aid compres-| 
| sors, spraying appliances, and flexible| 
|shait equipment, 48914, 
lunew Zealand 


(complete 


heating wit 
gium 


(a); 


| apore, 
making 





oxide, white, 98 per cent pure, 50,000 
pounds, 48888, Prague, Czechoslovakia 
(p); turpentine substitute, 48950, Glas- 
gow, Scotland (p). 


Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 


Adhesive plaster, 48994, Paris, France 
(a and p); cosmetics, 48975, Stockholm, 


Sweden (s a); medicines, prepared, laxa- | 


tives,.and pharmaccuticals, 48943, Lwow, 
Poland (a and p); toilet preparations, 
48886, San Salvador, El SaWador (a); 


toilet preparations, cosmetics, compacts, | 


etc., 48939, Edmonton, Canada (a). 


Electrical Appliances: 


Drills, electric, 48914, Christchurch, 
New Zealand (a); insulators and insulat- 


ing materials, 49001, Paris, France (a); | 


lighting equipment, and electric signs, 
49001, Paris, France (a); lighting plants, 
farm, 48985, Tegucigalpa, Honduras fa); 
motors, single phase, 49000, Hong Kong, 
China (p); radio apparatus, 49001, Paris, 
France (a); refrigerators, 
48934, Lima, Peru (a); signalling equip- 
ment, 49001, Paris, France (a); steriliz- 
ers, water electric, 48889, Caracas, Ven- 
ezuela (a). 


Foodstuffs: 


Breakfast foods, 48890, Berlin, Ger- 
many (a);-+breakfast foods, prepared, 
especially oats, 48895, Jaffa, Palestine 
(a); canned foods, 48898, Brussels, Bel- 
lum (a and p); canned foods, 48891, 
om Germany (s) ; canned mse, fruit 

‘up, pineapples, vegetables, etc., 
48942, Paris, France (a); canned pil- 
chards, 48896, Alexandria, Egypt (a); 
canned pilchards, 48944, Alexandria, 


Egypt (a and p); canned pink and chum | 


salmon, 48895, Jaffa, Palestine (a); 
coffee, with caffeine removed, 48942, 
Paris, France (a); flour, 48942, Paris, 
France (a); flour, hard Winter wheat, 
48897, Bogota, Colombia (a); fodder, 
48042, Paris, France (a); fruit, dried, 
48891, Berlin, Germany (a); 
dried, 48895, Jaffa, Palestine (a); fruit, 


dried, 48898, Brussels, Belgium (a and) 


p); fruit, dried, 48945, Goteborg, Swe- 
den (a); fruit, dried (apples), 48900, 
‘Antwerp, Belgium (a and p); fruit, 
dried (extra fancy, fancy, and extra 
choice, 48892, Berlin, Germany (a or 
); grain (wheat, corn, etc.), 48942, 
aris, France (a); grocery specialties, 
48891, Berlin, Germany (a); lard, hog 
and vegetable, 48897, Bogota, Colom- 
bia (a); meat, frozen, salted, and 
smoked, 48942, Paris, France (a); rice, 
48942, Paris, France (a); rice, Blue 
Rose, 48897, Bogota, Colombia (a); 
rice, extra fancy, fancy, Blue Rose, Ja- 
pan, and broken, 48893, Chemnitz, Ger- 
many (p); syrups, 48945 and 48946, 
Goteborg, Sweden (a); syrups, concen- 
trated, 48924, Pernambuco, Brazil (p); 
sugar, cube, flavored and colored, in 
ulk, 48894, Kitchener, Canada (p); 
gar, refined and centrifugal, 48897, 
b' iy? . 


\ 


f 


electric, | 


fruit, | 


|}gium (a); 


horsepower, 


| aha 
Casablanca, 
equipment, 

(a and p); 





and pumps, 


| duras (p); sawing machinery, powe 


| machinery, 


suede 


981, 
(a); sk 


h_ oil 


cigarette 


48998, 


Morocco 


438986, 


48996, 


48911, 


equipment, 


| 

| (p); kid, glazed, black and _ colored,| 
| 43911, Vienna, Austria (a); kid, giazea,| 
calf, and other upper 
Frankfort, 
(a); shoe leather, 48886, San Salvador, | 
medium and} 
Austria} 


ins, 
Vienna, 


tract, myrabolans, sumac, and other} 
chemicals, 48912, Mukden, China (a).| 
| Lumber and Preducts; 


49014, 


industria 


488985, Teguc 


-making 


Milan, 


(a); 


squipmen 


Tegucigalpa, 


Ciudad del Mai 


equipment for piece goods, 48960, Osl 


| Norway (a); stokers, mechanical, 48913, | ang 

| Milan, Italy (a); wagon-making machin-| qraftj 
ery for working hickory, 48996, Ciudad) drafting 
/del Maiz, Mexico (p); wire-welding ma- 
chinery, 48959, 
| (p); woodworking machinery, such as 
|small circular saws, ripper and cross- 
leut, planers, and drills, for use on a 
large ranch, 


Mexico (p). 
Minerals: 


than iron, 


jada (p). 





Gasoline, 


48996, 


48978, 


Warrington, 


Ciudad del 


Cement, 48934, Lima, Peru (a); plas- 
ter, hard wall, and flat tile, 48902, Cal-| 
gary, Canada (p); scrap metals other| 
48947, Boulogne sur Mer, 
France (p); slate granules, red for roof- 
ing felt, 49012, Rotterdam, The Neth- 
erlands (a); slate powder, 48903, Mon- 
treal, Canada (a); zinc sheets, perfo- 
rated, for use in grain-cleaning equip- 
ment, 48910, Calgary, Canada (a). 


Paper and Paper Goods: 


Bankpost ‘paper, wood free, 
marked, white, 48968, Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands (p); containers, 
strong greaseproof composition, 48962, 
| Dublin, Ireland (p); inks, printing, for 
newspapers, 48919, Mukden, China (p); 
insulating board, 48902, Calgary, Can- 


milk, 


| Petroleum and Products: 


Oporto, 





| bear an f runners for| 
4 : stee 1 te rs ¢ - 
cutters, and dairy machinery and sup-| ae — ett eee ee 
concrete reintorcing, 48951, Kio de Ja- 
|neiro, Brazil (a and 
48953, Havana, Cuba (a) ; casters, light, 
steel and rubber covered, 48909, Johan- 
South Africa (p); coffee perco- 
aluminum, 48966, Prague, Uzech- 
Netherlands (a); harrows (disc), corn! oslovakia (p) ; cutlery, 48980, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa (a); enameled ware, | 
household, 48905, Santiago, Cuba (a);! 
builders’, 
tato hillers, corn, bean and pea har-| sashes and stripping, 48979, Edmonton, 
vesters, potato diggers, beet lifters, and| Canada (a or p); oil burner, electricali 


bars, 


metal 


‘ controlled and’ burning crude oil, tor| 
Rome, Italy (a or ®); motors, air-cooled, | central heating equipment, 48907, Cork, | 
48998, Milan, | lreland (p); oil burners, boilers, and| 
Italy (a); planting and fertilizing ma-) other equipment for central heating, | 
chinery, cultivators, harvesters, mowers, with oil burners for household use, 
threshers, etc., 48880, Frankfort, Ger-| 48915, Frankfort, Germany (p) ; plumb- 
many (a); poke, collar or head piece, for ing supplies, 48902, Calgary, Canada| 
48935, Caracas, Venezuela | (p); razor-blade sharpeners, 48904, Vi-| 
and incubators,|enna, Austria (a); scales, 48934, Lime,| 
48878, Naerum, Denmark (a); tractors,|Peru (a); sprayers, lawn, 48965, Ber-| 

F jlin, Germany 
| Calgary, Canada (p); stoves, oil, cook-| 
jing, 48952, Baghdad, Iraq (a); stoves! 
and ranges, gas and oil burning, 48906, 
France ( 
48908, Helsingfors, Finland (a); wash-| 
| boards, household and laundry, 48926,! 
|San Juan, Porto Rico (a); wire, barbed, | 


chamois|city member. banks for the purpose of 
Germany | Maintaining their reserve accounts. The! 


Germany | 


San 


Christchurch, 
: (a); pagel -nenian ma- | 
: ; »~~|chinery for manutacturing baskets from} 
stuffs (furs), 48941, Mexico City, Mexico | . i th of split cane, #8996, Cindad | 
del Maiz, Mexico (p); boilers, oil burn-| 
ers, and other equipment for central| 
burners, 
| 48915, Frankfort, Germany 
|tling machinery, 48958, Brussels, Bel-| 
i brass beading 
48909, Johannesburg, Soutn Africa (p); 
| bread-wrapping machinery, 48983, Sing- 
Straits Settlements (a); 

machinery, 
gaipa, Honduras (a); candle - moiding 
equipment, 48901, Dakar, Senegal (p); 
cnocolate, coniectionery, and _ biscuit-| 
|making machinery, 48958, Brussels, Bel-| 
naachines | 
(complete instaiiation), 48956, Bombay, | 
india (p); engines, Diesel, trom 6 to dU) 
italy (a);| 
|foundry and moulding equipment, small) 
|capacity, gasoline-burning, for turning 
out articles of iron, bronze, etc., 48980, 
‘Tegucigaipa, Honduras (a); ice-making 
refrigerating 


(p); bot-| 


machinery, | 


brici- 


48916, 
lubricating | back, 
48918, Stuttgart, Germany| 
machine shop 
|48999, Rosario, Argentina (p); medici- 
nal gumdrop-making machinery, 48961, 
Paris, France (p);, mining equipment,| Soaps: 
48916, Conabaience, Moruee® a); pas-| 
|teurizer capable of handling 200 liters! Salvad a); : 
of milk daily, 48924, on eee Bra- Salvador, El Sslvador (a)  naptha soap 
zil (p); pumps, centrifugal,: capacity) oj 
'10,000 titers and up, 49013, Belgrade, Boe altdt 
|Yugoslavia (p); pumps and compres- 
;sors, 48916, Casablanca, Morocco (8);\dad, Iraq (a); athletic goods, 48919,| 
salt machinery, including pans, boilers,| Mukden, China (p); bicycle accessories 
Hon-|and spare parts, 48999, Rosario, Argen-| 
: ; red/tina (p); books, text, 48919, Mukden, 
|by crude oil or gasoline engine, 48917,|China (p); calculating machines, 48927, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a); sawing ma-| Madrid, Spain (a or p); coat hangers, | 
chines (oak logging), and tie-making) 


England 


Maz, 


water- 


: Portugal 
(p); gasoline,, kerosene, and. white. par- 
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British Business Men Believe ‘Study of Effects 


Of Methanol on 
Health Conducted 


Enlarged Volume 
Of Credit Shown | 


In Pacifie Area 


Report of Federal Reserve 
Bank Discloses Decline in 
Industrial Activity for 
Autumn Months 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
the usual seasonal improvement during 
|October. The district’s livestock ranges | 
|and farm lands have been benefited by | 
|rainfall in recent weeks, 

| Industrial activity declined during Oc- 
tober. This decline should not be con- 
strued as _ entirely unfavorable, how-| 
|ever, because of the desirability of fur- 
ther adjustment between the supply of 
and the demand for certain raw mate- 
|rials and, other commodities produced 
in the district. Production of lumber, 
crude and refined oil, and copper de- 
clined slightly during the month, and, as 
a consequence, there were further reduc- | 
tions in the number of workers em-| 
ployed in these industries. The value 
of building permits issued declined dur- 
ing October and the value of engineering 
contracts awarded, which had been rela-| 
tively high in immediately preceding | 
months, fell off sharply, contrary to the 
usual seasonal development. Unemploy- 
ment generally has not increased more} 
than is customary at this time of the’ 
year, partly because of the smaller than 
seasonal decline in fruit canning and 
packing. 

_There was little change in the trade 
situation during October. Department 
store sales increased less than season-! 
ally, while wholesale trade and feight! 


tember-October changes. Intercoastal 


|ditions continue depressed with little 


|tending to stimulate trade. 


carloadings showed only the usual Sep-| 


|above that for a year previous. 


{ 


Slump Is Now at Lowest Level, 





| 





Feeling Prevails'in Spite of Fact That General Depression 


Continues, According to Weekly Survey 


Although British trade continues de- 
pressed a hopeful feeling prevails in 
business circles, according to the weekly 
survey of trade conditions throughout 
the world by the Department of Com- 
merce. The general feeling is, the sur- 
vey states, that the slump has reached | 
bottom. ‘ 
Trade conditions continue dull in the 
Irish Free State and Italy, it continues, 
while business in Switzerland is 
unstable. 





published in the issue of Dec. 6.) 

The sections dealing with Great Brit- 
ain, Ireland, Italy and other countries 
follow in full text: : 

Great Britain 


Great Britain—British business con- 


material change from the previous 
month but with expressions of more 
hopeful feeling in certain directions. | 
The reason for the better feeling is} 
difficult to explain but probably it is 
owing in part to an impression that the 
bottom of the business slump has been 
reached and that prospects do not war- 
rant a continuation of the atmosphere 
of general discouragement which has| 
been so characteristic of late. The ap-| 
proaching Christmas holidays are also 





With a total of 2,286,000 persons 
registered as unemployed on Nov. 27 
(including those temporarily stopped 
and those in casual employment) there 
was an increase of 24,000 for the week 
with the aggregate reaching i. 

e 





volume than in the preceding month, 
although total tonnage of the past three 
months was approximately equal to that 
of the three months ending with Sep- 
tember. 

Further weakness during October in 
the markets for many commodities 
brought a two per cent reduction in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of 
wholesale prices, This movement also 
has become manifest in retail prices, 


| 





| 
’ 


wholesale quotations. 
The volume of credit extended by the 


| November. Discounts averaged some- 
| what higher because of occasional daily 
»|\ borrowing of several million dollars by 


chief 
used in the District came through ad- 
ditions to this bank’s holdings of lo- 
cally purchased acceptances which av- 
eraged more than 20 million dollars dur- 
ing the first three weeks of November, 
compared with an average of 14 million 
dollars during the first three weeks of 
November, compared with an average of 
14 million dollars during October. A 


r . : ° ‘ 
decline in security loans of reporting 


shipments were somewhat greater in| 


although to a lesser degree than in! 


increase in Reserve Bank credit} 


coal industry has been affected by un- 
icertainty as to the situation arising | 
|frem requirement of the Coal Mines) 
| Act for reduction in the length of the| 
working day from 8 to 742 hours, opera- 
tive Dec. 1 in all districts except York- 
shire, Nottingham, and Derby where the} 
|shorter day is already effective. 
| Negotiations for new wage agree-| 
|ments in most districts affected have| 
been deadlocked, with owners asking 
lower wages to offset increased costs| 
anticipated under the shorter working | 
day and miners standing firm against 
wage _ reductions. Tentative agree- 
ments are now reported as having been| 
reached in Northumberland, Durham 
and several smaller districts but the| 
situation existing in Scotland and 
:South Wales is reported to be critical. 
The chief hope of averting a crisis is| 
{placed in the new National Industrial | 
|Board. New business is restricted and 
forward contract business is almost en-| 
tirely suspended pending the outcome of | 
the wage negotiations. 

Tron and steel trades are relatively un-| 
changed: although a slightly better sen-| 
\timent is apparent in some sections and 
at least two important steel companies 
report larger earnings this year than | 
last year. Conditions in the Scottish 
industry remain very unsatisfactory 





member banks was more than offset by 
an increase in “all other’? (commercial) 
loans of those banks. Interest rates on 
commercial loans advanced slightly while 
|rates on security loans declined. 





affin, 48901, Dukar, Senegal (p); gaso- 
line and lubricating oils, 48949, Rimou- 
ski, Canada (p) lubricating motor oils, 
48948, Baghdad, Iraq (a); lubricating 
oils and greases, 48883, Rajkot, India 
(p) ;. turpentine substitute, 48950, Glas- 
gow, Scotland (p). 

Rubber Goods: 

Belting (band), trapezoidal, 48921, 
Lyon, France (a and p); belts, fan, flat 
and ‘‘V” shape, 48922, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); belts and belting, transmis- 
sion, 48988, Milan, Italy (a or p); boots, 
rubber, 48989, Malaga, Spain (p); heels, 
|rubber, 48886, San Salvador, El Salva- 
dor (a); novelties, rubber, 48990, Lon- 
don, England (a or p); sport rubber 
goods, 48919, Mukden, China (p); tires 
and tubes, 48934, Lima, Peru (a); tires 
and tubes, automobile, 
France (a); tires and tubes, automobile, 





1, | 


c 


toys and balloons, rubber, 

letta, Malta (a and p); 

syringes, etc., 48987, 

ada (a). 

Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 
Belts, 


48967, Va- 


Montreal, 


or p)> 


Brussels, 
wooden, 


Belgium (p); pegs, 


t, 


San Salvador, El] Salvador (a). 


| white, 


Ammunition, shotgun, 


%|Rico (a); 


crockery, 


furniture, office, 
tables, and 
and architects’ offices, 49007 
|Quebec, Canada (p); furniture, office 
\steel, such as filing cabinets, and in 
dexes, 49008, Mainz-on-Rhine, Ger 
many (a); furniture, school desks, anc 
blackboards, 49004, Mexico City, Mex 


Pp); 
ng 


sponge cups, ash trays, and moisteners 
48929, Calgary, Canada (p); musica 
instruments, 48919, Mukden, China (p) 
office appliances and machines, 49006 
Brussels, Belgium (a and p); refrigera 


tain, 
lcounter, 48924, Pernambuco, Brazi 
(p); specialties and fancy goods, 48990 
| London, 





video, Uruguay (a); 
|toys, 48967, Valetta, Malta (a and p) 
|typewriters, rebuilt, 48927, 
|Spain (a or p); vending machines, coin 
operated, 48925, The Hague, The Neth 
erlands (p); vendine machines. coin 
joperated, 48968, Milan, Italy 


of 


;Peru (a). 
Textiles: 


% 


a 


48936, Nantes, | 
pneumatic, 48920, Baghdad, Iraq (a); 


water bottles, | 
Can- 


men’s, and gloves, 49010, Tu- 
jrin, Italy (a); belts and belting, trans- | 
mission. leather, 48988, Milan, Italy (a 

gloves, leather-palmed, canvas-| 
cheap grade, workmen’s, 48964, | 
shoe, | 
49003, Amsterdam, The Neth-! 
erlands (a and p); shoe findings, 48886, 


Laundry and other soaps, 48886, San| 


in cakes, 48899, Antwerp, Bel- 


49002, Bagh- 


wood and wire, 48926, San Juan, Porto 
. a . , 48980, Johannes-| 
|Mexico (p); shrinking equipment for| burg, South Africa (a); dental supplies, 
men’s clothing materiai, 48957, Havana, 48991, Milan, Italy (a); duplicating ap- 
Cuba (p); spun sugar candy making| paratuses, especially roller-type, 48923, 
machinery, 48984, Chihuahua, Mexico Bremen, Germany “(p) 3 furniture, gar- 
|(p); steaming, shrinking, and_pressing| den, 48965, Berlin, Germany (a); furni- 
% ‘ture, office, 49006, Brusesis, Belgium (a|(p); clothing and frocks, cotton, silk, | 

; including) and wool, infants’ and children’s, 49011, 
eauipment for| Nairobi, British East Africa (a); cotton | 


ico (a); furniture and equipment, school 
and hospital, 48928, Montreal, Canada| 48994, Paris, 
(a and p); glassware, office, such as|goods, 48886, San Salvador, 


|tors, 48934, Lima, Peru (a); soda foun-| Turin, Italy (p); hosiery, 


Sapien’ (a or ei sponges. | 
|49009, Berlin, Germany (»); svonges,/and rayon mixed goods, rayon and silk'| 
pressed, medium quality, 48992, Monte- ¥ g - ann ite 
sporting goods, 
149005, Buenos Aires. Argentina (a); 


Madrid, 


(a and 
|p); veterinary equipment, 48934, Lima, 


with output. about 30 per cent of capac-| 
lity and the lowest in recent years. A 
| merger of two Scottish steel works, | 
jwhich may lead to a working’ agree-| 
jment among all firms in Lanarkshire, | 





is a significant indication of the trend | (Hr bances throughout the island, which 


ltoward centralization of industry. 

A further decline in shipbuilding or-| 
ders during the month is causing grave | 
‘concern. Although total tonnage output | 
‘in the first 10 months of the year} 
‘amounted to 9,000 tons over that for) 
the same period of 1929, the outlook is) 
|less promising as there is comparatively 
| little work on hand. The National Ship- 
|builders Security, Ltd. (a corporation 
| formed by shipbuilders last February for 
\the purpose of eliminating redundant | 
|vyards) have acquired three more yards | 
|for dismantling. Generally speaking, | 
| conditions affecting machinery manu- 
facturing continue unsatisfactory, with 
unemployment severe. Export orders 
have been at a slow rate and no appre- 
ciable change is anticipated until after 
the new year. 

Machine tool manufacturers are re-| 
| ported to have had a steady flow of or-| 
ders during the past three months and | 
it is said that some firms are working! 





full capacity on government orders and | The decreased 
the automotive | employes 


special machinery for 
lindustry. A fair business 


normal capacity and 


gaged on repair work. 


Irish Free State 


erally about 10 per 
year’s. 
| favorable factor in the agricultural out- 


the quality of crops. Yields, however, 
are generally up to average, and cattle 


factory for all livestock except sheep. 
Italy 


|Italy have changed but little during the 





and jute, 


;pool, England (p); bags, ig | 
ima, Peru 


new and secondhand, 48934, 


:|piece goods, 48886, San 
» Salvador (a); cotton, raw, 48970, Mi- 
-|lan, Italy (a); cotton sheeting, curtain 
-|material, print goods, etc., 48971, Tegu- 
1 | cigalpa, Honduras (a) ; cotton and rayon 
-| printed crepe, 48993, 
(a); 


dressings, surgical 


-|dor (a); dry goods, 4 


>| Trinidad p) haberdashery, 
»| Salvador, El Salvador rs 
-lery (gloves, suspenders, 


l\ silk, men’s, 48931, Baghdad, Iraq (a) 
hosiery, rayon and cotton, cheap, {8972 
Hamburg, Germany (a); rayon cotton, 


mixtures, shoe satins, and rayon chiffon 
and velvets, 48971, Teguvigalpa, Hon- 
duras (a); knit wear, men’s and women, 
+/49010, Turin, Italy (a); shirts, cotton, 
|cheap~ grade, men’s, 48969, Kingston, 
-|Jamaica (s a); twine, sisal, 10 tons, for 
- binders, 48933, Prague, \Czechoslovakia 
-|(a and p); umbrellas, lawn, 48997, 
| Quebec, Canada (p); underwear, 48971, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras~(a). 
‘Tobacco: 

Leaf tobacco, Virginia, cured, and,cut 


Bags, jute and-cotton, 48982,- sieves 48956, Bombay, India‘(p). | 


By Commerce Department 





textiles are very slow. 
paper and rayon are the only lines whi 
are producing anything like capacity, and 
even in the rayon industry a slight slack- 
ening is evident. 
from day to day only and sales are far 
below normal. 
! that the present price reductions will act 
as a stimulant. 
to 446,000—on the unemployment regis- 
still| ters is noted during this month of Oc- 
| tober, this increase being due largely to 
(The survey dealing with Canada and | the cessation of agricultural and canning 
Lvarious Latin American countries was | 


teresting effort to achieve a reduction in 
the cost of living, hoping thus to stim- 
ulate a greater turnover of goods by 
universal price cuts in commodities and 
services. 
along this line, and partially also be- 
cause of the necessity of redressing the 
budget deficit which amounts to over 
700,000,000 lire for the first four months | 
of the present fiscal year, the govern- | 
ment has announced a_ universal reduc- | 
tion of 12 per cent, effective Dec. 1, in 
all governmental salaries, stipends and 


repemoees of every nature, including 
a 


tions. . 


1,000,000 people and ‘save the treasury 
| 800.000,000 lire net annually. The theory 
| justifying this action is that, based on 
| world prices, the purchasing power of 
| the stabilized lira is one to four of the 
prewar purchasing power, and that the 
Italian retail costs are too high and must 
be readjusted to the basis of tHe stab- 
ilized lira. 


unstable and on a hand-to-mouth basis 
as the result of uninterrupted price de- 
clines and the weak buying of other 
markets. 
| abnormal spread between the official and 
private discount rates, the latter having 
fallen to 1 3-16 per cent. 
are continuing to increase and gold is 
being put into circulation; the note issue 
is heavier than the needs 
tify. 
tober dropped to 158, due to lower bread | 


prices; high rents preventea further de- | 
cline in the index. 


122, or a 15 per cent decline a year. 
The government is granting a subsidy of 
1,000,000 francs to the embroidery indus- 
try and is seeking methods to absorb 
unemployment. 
activity in industrial plant buildi i 
year, but thres-fourtie a tae 
remodeling rather than expansion. The} 


ably amount to nearly 800,000.000 francs; 


is reported|in Habana, 
in agricultural implements, especially | these employe: 
in root crop harvesting machinery. Scot-| important d 
tish machinery and machine tool manu-' dustry has 
facturers continue to work much below| of the sug 
locomotive and| bourne plan 
rolling stock builders are only moderately | which 
employed, the latter being mainly en-| tors of raw sy 


| 


| 
| 


Irish Free State—Free State business | ere is provided for 
|is slow with the trade turnover gen-| Pay for the sugar segregated 

cent below last! Of $4 per bag S at the rate 
Bad weather continues an un-! Polarization) 


look, impeding field work and affecting|*ugar producers has 


are in good condition, with prices satis-| to confer wit 


| 


|past month, The heavy industries and | Fomsures, 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Shiphaitie 
¢ 


Retailers are buying 
It is expected, however, 


An increase of 50,000— 


activities. 


Italy is making a determined and in- 


Partially to set an example 


semiofficial and affiliated organiza- 


This action will directly affect abou 


Switzerland 
Switzerland—Swiss business is still 


The money markets show an 
Gold holdings 


of trade jus- 
The cost of living index in Oe. 


Wholesale prices in October stood at 


There has been more 


represent minor 


1930 unfavorable trade balance will prob- 


this is far beyond normal but will prob- 
ably be offset without difficulty by in- 


visible items. 
Cuba 


Cuba.—Business activities in Cuba de- 
scended to new low levels during the | 
month of November. The main reason 
therefore, was undoubtedly the state of 
apprehension caused by the student dis- 


_ to the suspension of the consti- 
tutional guarantees in Habana and 
adjacent territory for a period of 20 days 
beginning Nov. 13. While the situation 
1S apparently returning to normal, busi- 
ness in general and especially the retail 
trade, suffered severely, as a result of 
these circumstances. / 


_ At the present time credit investica- 
tion and caution on the part of Ta | 
ican exporters as regards commitments 
is not\ merely a matter of policy, but 
may be considered a necessity in the 
interest of sound export sales practice. 
Another factor which contributed, al- 
though in a lesser degree, to the de- 
cline in business activities was the re- 
duction in the salaries of Cuban govern- | 
ment employes which became necessary | 
due to the decline in government reve- | 
nues. The reduction, effective Nov. 1 | 





investigation by Bureau of 


freeze. Y 
are below those which laboratory experi- 


for the completion of information on the 
the viewpoint of obtaining more compre- 


centrations for industrial uses, and for 


will occur in the use of the product as 
an antifreeze, the Bureau of Mines will 


| clusive. 


(SEARLY 
INDEX 


| 
| 
Mines to Date Shows No| 
Harmful Results as Anti- 
Freeze 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Also the exposure in both cases 


ments with animals have indicated to be 
harmful. 
Use as Antifreeze 


THe investigation is being continued 
toxicity of methanol, particularly from 
hensive data regarding allowable con- 
investigating further the mechanism of 


methanol poisoning. Also, while there 
are no reasons to believe danger to health 





observe its use throughout the present 
Winter, this procedure being desirable in 
all cases where new uses of products in- 
volve the question of hazard to health. 

The following conclusions and récom- 
mendations are based on studies and ob- 
servations to date: 


1. Observations made by the Bureau 
of Mines have indicated there is no 
danger of poisoning from the use of 
methanol as an antifreeze for automo- 
bile radiators. 

2. The evidence that methanol poison- 
ing has been caused by absorption 
through the skin is rare and ‘incon- 


3. Practically continuous exposure to 
low concentrations and short intermittent 
exposure to high concentrations of 
methanol causes no apparent harm, but 
on the other hand continued exposure 
to high concentrations will cause se- 
rious poisoning. 

Precautions Against Poison 


4. All methanol, whether made by | 
wood distillation methods or synthetic 
methods, or whether it is crude, refined 
or highly purified, is poisonous when 
taken internally. It will cause serious 
poisoning, blindness and possibly death 
when as little as two ounces is taken 
into the stomach. | 


5. To avoid misuse it is recommended 
that in the future all antifreeze methanol 
be brightly colored to enable garage at- 
tendants and the public to identify it as 
methanol; and to warn against misuse, 
particularly for beverage purposes. 

These warnings are necessary because 
methanol can not be made nonpoisonous 
by any known method or process. | 

Due to the development of a synthetic 
process for the manufacture of metha- 
nol, this substance has become valuable 
in large quantities and at a markedly 
lower cost than heretofore, and for that 
reason will very likély be marketed to a 
large extent during this Winter for anti- 
freeze purposes. 

Synthetic Manufacture 

This new process for the synthetic 
manufatture of methanol was originally 
conceived and developed in France and 
Germany, primarily from the viewpoint 
of increasing uses of coal and gas and 





| with the particular viewpoint of the de- 


velopment of future liquid motor fuels. 
The process has readily found adoption 
in the United States. for the utilization 
of heretofore waste gases. As 4 result 
methanol can be produced at a cost Which 
places it in competition with denatured 
alcohol for use as an antifreeze. 


The product is at present dispensed to 
the consumer as a mixture of 76.5 per 
cent methanol and 23.5 per cent water. 
It has been found that one gallon of this 
mixture of methanol and water has an 
antifreeze value equivalent to that of 
one gallon of antifreeze ethyl or dena- 
tured alcohol. 

(This report represents work done un- 
der a cooperative agreement between the 
United States Bureau of Mines and the 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corpora- 
| tion, DuPont Ammonia Co., and the Com- 


amounts to 20 per cent in salaries ex.| mercial Solvents Corporation. Reprinted 


ceeding $600 per annum and 10 
; er cent | 
In salaries from $300 to $600 cat cue. 


will be particularly noticeable 

where a large percentage of 

S$ are stationed. The most 
development in the sugar in- 
been the legislative approval 
ar stabilization law (Chad- 
I ), the outstanding feature of 
is the segregation. of 1,500,000 
; gar to be markete , 
the National Sugar Export Comanies 
during the five-year period from 1931- 
1935, both inclusive. A $42,000,000 bond 
under the law to 


of 325 pounds (96 degree 
) f. 0. b. Cuban ports, an 
committee of prominent Cuban 
been appointed by 
and endorsed by the 
proceed to Europe in order 
h European and Javan pro- 
ding some possible interna- 
ment for the purpose of at- 
stabilize the sugar industry. 


A 


the sugar interests 
president to 


ducers regar 
tional agree 
tempting to 


Italy.—General businéss conditions in !f, these negotiations are successful, they | 


will possibly result in crop-restrictive 
As an immediate result of 
: e enactment of the sugar stabilization 
aw and of the proposed international 
conferences, there has been a well de- 
fined improvement in the general senti- 
ment regarding the sugar industry which 
was reflected in a decided upward trend 


Salvador, El|'" Yaw sugar prices, 


Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovakia.—The recent 
ployment increase in Czechoslovakia to 


Athens, Greéce| 125,000, according to an esti : 
and medical,’ manufacturers’ assoc ony af Whe 
France (a and p); dry, partial picture of th 


e situation since the 


El! Salva-| minister of social welf. i 
9010, Turin, Italy | employment in all ie ee 
1| (a); dry goods, 48930, Port of Spain,| While the general ind 


ustrial activity has 


48886. San| been -fairly well maintained 
haberdash- | velo indi ed, recent de- 
te.) 4010, us pments indicate tha 
i i i 10, Turin, 
fully equipped with light-lunch|Italy (p); hosiery, cotton, rayon, and co 


t the low point 
S perhaps not yet been reached. En- 
uraging factors include increased Octo- 


+| ber car loadings and exports to the high- | 
|} est figures of any mouth ac D 
»| creased 


of any this year.. De- 
activity is noted in machinery 
and chemicals and the depression in tex- 
tiles now extends to jute, leaving only 
silk plants comparatively well employed. 
A slight improvement is reported in 
the glass and gablonz industries, but 
activity in the tanneries and shoe. fac- 
jtories is slackening. The wholesale 
price index is still falling but at a much 
slower rate. Recent domestic price re- 
| ductions include structural steel by 7 per 
cent, also paper, edible fats and mar- 
garine, | ; 
| The national bank recently purchased 
$4,000,000 worth of gold, SUP 







purchasing of government | 


4 the 


unem- | 
iation, gives only a| 


lines at 300,000, | 


from United States Bureau of Mines 
| Information Circular 6415.) 


| Advance in Tax on Incomes 

| Favored by Senator Borah 

' 

[Continued from Page 1.] 

|the increase if it were presented. It 

| was explained that the increase could be 

| accomplished by a resolution, just as the 
1 per cent reduction on 1929 incomes was 

| provided, 

Should the increase be authorized by 
| Congress, the normal rate on individual 
|incomes in the first bracket would be 
| 3.5 per cent while the corporation income 
| rate would be 14 per cent, it was further 
| explained, . 
| Subsequent to announcement of Sen- 
| ator Borah’s attitude, Chairman Hawley 
| (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, declared 
that he would look with disfavor upon 
|any such plan. Mr. Hawley reiterated a 
| view previously expressed that he would 
| oppose an increas? in taxes of any kind. 

Senator Borah said that reports were 
current that the Treasury deficit might 
approximate $400,000,000. If this were 
true, he said, “a 2 per cent increase would 
be advisable.” 





total additions in the gold stock during 
Loans and} 


year to $8,000.0000, 
discounts of the national bank dropped 
again to a new low for the year. The 
stock market is quiet and unable to 
establish a definite trend. The budget 
was passed by Parliament as presented 
two months &go. . 


Netherland East Indies 


Netherland East Indies.—Increased 
confidence in the country’s economic posi- 
tion is noticeable. Slight price increases 
in practically all leading exports were 
gained in October and have been main- 
tained. With eometen of sugar, stocks 
are low. - Although little increased ac- 
tivity is expected before 1931, the gen- 
eral opinion is one of confidence that 
export markets are on the upward trend. 
The credit situation in general is in a 
more favorable position. 

No improvement is noted in the textile 
market, as large silk stocks and low 
prices offset the better demand for dark 


Retail business in automobiles continues 


cotton goods caused by the rainy season. | 


3063). 








weak, sales being confined chiefly to 
cheaper cars. Stocks of used cars are 
large and repcssessions cause many 
dealers financial »-mbarrassment. 
ber is believed to have. been. the best 
month of the year for the tite market, 
but with heavy dealer stocks; ‘the out- 
look is not encouraging. 
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~ Statler 





Those who travel much 
know the assurance that n 
comes with stepping into a 
Statler Hotel. It makes no 
difference whether or not 
you have ever visited that 
particular Statler before. ie 
You know it’s a Statler... 
and that’s enough. 

To make your evenings 
pleasant . \ . radio reception 
in every room, a bed-head 
lamp for restful reading, a 
library where you can 
browse to your heart’s con- 
tent! 

For refreshing rest... a 
luxurious bed with an inner- 
spring hair mattress! For 
your comfort and conven- 
ience any time. ..a private 
bath in every room, circu- z 
lating -ice water, a full- ~ 
length mirror, even threaded 
needles in the pincushion! 

For satisfying meals... 
carefully selected food pre- 
pared by skilled chefs and 
served in a variety of res- 
taurants. ; se 

For the assurance of fair 
prices... a-fixed rate plainly 
posted in each room! 

And above all, for that 
feeling of friendly helpful- 
ness which makes every 
Statler visit .a delightfully 
remembered experience . . . 

a staff of trained employees 

to serve you courteously, 
cordially, unobtrusively, so % 
that your satisfaction can 
be guaranteed. 


HOTELS —. 
STATLER - 


BOSTON DETROUE 


BUFFALO ST.LOUIS. 


‘CLEVELAND NEW YORK ~~ 
[Motel Pennsylvania) 
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k Previ iously Issued Not Subjected 


To Amendment Imposing Double Liability 
Je cision Places Limitation on Police Power of State in Applying 
Change in Oregon Constitution Regarding Obligations of 


State of Oregon: 
Salem. 


HABERLACH 


Vv. 
aah TILLAMOOK COUNTY_ BANK. 
ee Oregon Supreme Court. 
ar No. 1533. 

1 from Tillamook County. 

. Botts’ (Borts & WINSLOW on 
ae ow gy respondent; Gus C. Moser 
and Ricuarp SLEIGHT for appellants. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 25, 1930 

Rano, J.—Prior to the amendment of 
Section 3, Article XI of the Oregon Con- 
stitution, which amendment went into 
effect on Nov. 29, 1912, the Tillamook 
County Bank was organized and plaintiff 
subscribed for 37 shares of its capital 
stock and paid the par value thereof in 
cash. Under its articles of incorporation 
the bank had an authorized capital stock 
of $75,000, divided into 750 shares of the 
par value of $100. When the bank was 
° ized and.plaintiff became a stock- 
holder thereof, Section 3 of Article XI of 
the State Constitution provided that: 

The stockholders of all corporations and 
foint stock companies shall be liable for the 
mdebtedness of said corporation to the 
amount of their stock subscribed and unpaid 
and no more. 

The amendment added thereto the fol- 
lowing words: 

exeepting that the stockholders of corpo- 
rations or joint stock companies conducting 
the business of banking shall be individ- 
ually liable equally and ratably and not one 
for another, for the benefit of the deposi- 
tors of said bank, to the amount of their 
stock, atthe par valué thereof, in addition 

to the par value of such shares. 


Assessment Levied 
Against Shareholders 


- After the adoption of said amendment. 
and in 1915, with the approval of the 
Superintendent of Banks, the directors, 
under the authority of the stockholders, 
decreased the capital stock of the bank 
from $75,000 to $40,000 and caused a 
new corporation to be organized to take 
over and acquire title to the bank build- 
img which prior thereto the bank had 


owned, and thereupon plaintiff delivered estopped from questioning the doctrine. | took stock before its passage, and that/ 
, 


up for cancellation his certificate for 37 
ewes and accepted in lieu thereof a cer- 
tificate for 20 shares of the capital stock 
of the bank and 17 shares of the stock 
issued by the new corporation in paymert 
for the building. 

On Mar. 19, 1927, the bank became in- 


Bank Shareholders 


amount, would be to violate the contract 
between the parties.” 1 


The duty resulting therefrom upon the 
part of each to perform is the obligation 
of the contract in the sense in which 
these words are used in the State Consti- 
tion, which provides that: “No * * 
law, * * * impairing the obligations of 
contracts, shall ever be passed” (Section 
21, Article I), and in the Federal Consti- 
tution, which provides that: “No State 
shall * *.* pass any» * * * aw impdiring 
the obligation of contracts” (Section 10, 
Article I), 
v. Arkansas, 15 How. 304: 

«* * * The obligation of a contract, in 
the sense in which those words are used 
in the Constitution, is that duty of per- 
forming it, which is recognized and en- 
forced by the laws.” 


The impairment of the obligation of a’! 


contract, which is forbidden by the Fed- 
eral Constitution, applies to an amend- 
ment of the State Constiution as well as 
to the passage of a State law: Louisiana 
|v. Jumel, 107 U. S. 711. And whether 
| the passage of a State law impairs the 
| obligation of a contract is a Federal 
question, in the determination of which 
the rulings of the State court are not 
binding upon the Federal courts. 

It is also well settled that the articles 
of incorporation of a corporation organ- 
ized and incorporated under the general 
laws of a State create a contract between 


same extent as does a charter granted by 
the legislature of the State. In either 
case, the contract arising therefrom is 
protected by the Federal Constitution, 
| and the contract thus created cannot be 
‘ impaired by a subsequent act of the legis- 
lature. This is settled by the Dartmouth 
| College Case, 17 U. S. 517. Thus, in re- 
ferring to that case and other decisions 
of that court, the court, in the Binghamp- 
j ton Case, 3 Wall. 51, said: 


“* * * We have supposed if anything 
was settled by an unbroken course of de- 





cisions in the Federal and State courts, | 


it was that an act of incorporation was a 
contract between the State and the stock- 
holders. All courts of this day are 


The security of property rests upon it, 
and every successful enterprise is under- 
taken in the belief that it. will never be 
forsaken. A departure from it now would 
involve dangers to society that cannot be 
foreseen; would shock the sense of jus- 
tice of the country, unhinge its business 
interests, and weaken, if not destroy, 


As the court said in Curran ; 


the State and the stockholders to the! 


solvent and, pursuant to statute, the 
Superintendent of Banks took possession 
of its assets and business, and thereafter, 
claiming to be authorized thereto by Sec- 
tion 3 as amended and statutes passed 


that respect whi¢h has always ineen felt 
for the judicial department of the Goy- 
ernment. 


“An attempt even to reaffirm it could 


subsequent to its adoption, levied an only tend to.lessen its force and obliga- 


assessment of $109 per share against all 
the stockholders of the bank, including 
the 20 shares owned and held by plaintiff. 


Subsequently, the Superintendent of 
Banks, ‘pursuant to Section 154, chapter 
207, Laws, 1925, filed and caused to be 
recorded in the records of deeas of Tilla- 
mook County a certified copy of the 
notice of said assessment which would, if 
the assessment is valid, canstitvte a lien 
for $2,000 upon two lots in the City of 
Tillamook which plaintiff owned, and 
Would entitle the Superintendent of 
Banks to have said property sold in satis- 
faction of said lien. 

Plaintiff, claiming the licen to be in- 
valid because of his having paid the full 
par value of his stock before the adop- 
tien of the amendment, brought this suit 
seeking to have the lien declared invalid 
and to have his title to the lots quieted. 
The defendants answered, setting up the 
foregoing facts and alleging that, by 
reason of said acts of the stockholders 
and directors in reducing the amvunt of 
the capital stock and plaintiff’s action in 
delivering up his original stock for can- 
cellation and his acceptance, in lieu 
thereof, of 20 shares of the bank stock 
and 17 shares in the new corporation, he 
Was subject to a stockholder’s double lia- 
bility, and prayed that the property be 
decreed subject to the lien, that the lots 

sold in satisfaction thereof. The court 
sustained a demurrer to the answer and 
defendants appealed. 


Reduction in Capital 
Stock Not Questioned 


The right of the stockholders and di- 
rectors to reduce the amount of the capi- 
tal stock of the bank and to sell and con- 
vey the bank building has never been 
question and is not questioned now. 

It is admitted that the bank was then 
solvent and that no depositor or other 
creditor was prejudiced by the action then 
taken nor is there any question made as 
to the necessity of the assessment in 
order to pay the depositors of the bank, 
or of the regularity of proceedings taken 
by the Superintendent of Banks, if plain- 
tiff is subject to the double liability 
claimed. Hence, the demurrer was prop- 
erly sustained if plaintiff was not subject 
to such double liability. 

It is settled law that when a person 
subscribes for shares of stock in a corpo- 
ration and his subscription is accepted by 


the corporation, the Constitution of the| 
State and ail valid laws then in force} 


which limit the liability of a stockholder 

ome a part of the subscription con- 
tract and are incorporated in it: Rasor 
v. West Coast Development Co., 98 Oreg. 
581 (192 P. 631); arrison v. Reming- 
ton Paper Co., 140 Fed. 385 (72 C. C. 
A. 486, 5 Ann. Cas. 314, 3 L. R. A. (N. 
8.) 954). 

In such case, the stockholder agrees 
that, in consideration of the benefits he 
expects to derive from the stock owner- 
ship, he will perform all obligations that 
the law, at the time he enters into the 
contract, imposes upon a stockholder and 
the corporation agrees that, in consider- 
ation of his purchase of the stock, it will 
not enforce as against him any obligation 
mot imposed by law or promised at the 

e the subscription contract was made. 
Such a contract imposes mutual obliga- 
tions upon the part of each which each is 
bound to perform according to the terms 
of the contract. As was said by the Su- 
Erewe Court of Ohio in Ireland v. Pales- 

ine, etc., Turnpike Co., 19 Ohio 369: 

“«* * * In a contract between the com- 

my and a stockholder, or in an action 
a former, or its creditors, against 

latter, the stockholder is to be re- 
@arded as an individual person, separate 
and distinct from the corporation. He 
Becomes a stockholder by yirtue of a 
eentract with the company, and he has a 
Fight to stand upon the terms of that 
contract, interpreted and limited by the 
laws under which it was made. By his 
eontract with this company Ireland 


— This sum he has fully paid, and 
te require him to contribute an additional 


al 


to pay a specified sum, and no\° 


tion. It received its ablest exposition in 
the case of Dartmouth College against 
Woodward, which case has ever since 
| been considered a landmark among the 


profession; and no court has since dis- | 


regarded the doctrine that the charters 
of private corporations are contracts, 
protected from invasion by the Constitu- 


tion of the! United--Statés; and it has | 
since so often received the solemn sanc-| 


tion of this court, that it would unnéces- 
sarily lengthen its opinion to refer to 
the cases, or even enumerate them.” 


Cases Showing Contract 
| Rights of Stockholders 


The doctrine so announced by the Fed- 
eral courts has been followed and applied 
by this court whenever the same question 
has been presented for decision in this 
court. Thus, in First National Bank v. 


* Multnomah State Bank, 87 Oreg. 423 (170 


P. 534), the question was whether*a 
stockholder of a bank, who before the 
amendment of Section 3 had paid the 
par value of his stock, was liable to a 
double assessment for the benefit of de- 
positors, and it was held that such a 
stockholder was not subject to a double 
liability. Again, im .the same case, re- 
ported in 89 Oreg. 37 (173 P. 462), in 
| denying a petition for rehearing Mr. 
| Justice McCamant, speaking for the 
court, said: 
| «e's The corporation was organized 
in 1911 and the contract rights of stock- 
holders with the corporation were fixed 
by the law as it stood at that time. 
| These rights could not be impaired by a 
later statute.” 

And such was the holding in Norris 
Safe & Lock Co. v. Weaver, 81 Oreg. 670 
(160 P. 807), where the court said: 


| 


sibility is concerned, the utmost effect it 
can have is to operate in favor of the 
depositors in a bank incorporated since 
the Constitution was so amended.” 

The language quoted from the opinion 
jin the last case must be interpreted in 


being decided. When read in connection 
with those facts, it will be seen that the 
court was dealing with stock which had 
| been issued and paid for before the adop- 
| tion of the amendment of Section 3. 

The Superintendent of Banks contends 
that because plaintiff surrendered his 
original stock and accepted a reissue of 


Calendar of the 


A list of the cases set for hearing be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States during the week of December 8 
has been prepared in the office of the 
clerk of the court. 

This list, subject to change and cor- 
rection to conform to the disposition of 
cases made by the Court and the action 
of counsel therein, follows: : 


No. 31, David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue v. Sanford & Brooks Co. 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. 

No, 112. United States of America v. 
| Edwards Benz. On certificate from the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Third Cireuit. 

No. 32, Anna Uravic, Administratrix, v. 
F. Jarka Co., Inc., et al. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to the New York Supreme Court. 

No. 83. Harold J. Coolidge et al. v. Henry 
F. Long, Commissioner- of Corporations of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. On 
appeal from Massachusetts, Probate Court 
for the County of Norfolk. . 

No. 34. Harold J. Coolidge et al. v. Henry 
F. Long, Commissioner of Corporations, 
ete. Appeal from Massachusetts Supreme 
Judicial Court. 

No. 36. R. E. Graham and E, E. Foster, 
etc., v. Rex B, Goodcell, former Collector 
of Internal Revenue, etc. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Cireuit Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit. 

No, 65. Percival E. Magee yv. United 
| States. On writ of certiorari to the Court 
f Claims. 

No. 104. Oak Worsted Mills v. United 
States. On writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Claims. 





“* * * So far as the increased respon- | 


| the light of the particular facts then} 


of the United States 


20 shares thereof at the time the capital 
stock of the bank was decreased this 
operates as a consent upon his part to 
| Saree his exemption under the old Con- 


stitution and to become liable for a| 
double liability under the new Constitu- | 
«| tion.. He cites in support of his conten- 


tion Hoge v. Railroad Co., 99 U. S. 348, 
jand Senn v. Levy, 111 Ky. 318. 


|Change Ruled Inapplicable 
To Plaintiff’s Shares 


' The Hoge case can have no application 
here because the question there was 
| whether a stockholder of a railroad com- 
pany, which had been incorporated for 
| the purpose of taking over the property 
| of other railroads, could claim an exemp- 
tion from taxes for the property of one 
| of the companies which had been consoli- 
| dated, which tax exemption had been 
| granted by an act of the legislature of 
| the State, and it was held that, under the 
|eonditions stated, the exemption claimed 
could not be maintained. The case of 





ruled by the Court of Appeals of Kep-| 


Calendar of the 
Court of Claims of the 
United. States 


For Dec. 8 

Law calendar: H-137, Matson Navigation 
Co.; J-615, Wright & Graham Co. : 

Trial calendar:' H-375, Sackett & Wil- 
helms Corp.; K-349, The Cordon; H-522, 
United States Cartridge Co.; E-43, Baker 
Food Products Co.; K-72, Moore /Shipbuild- 
ing Co.; H-27, The Steel Products Engi- 
neering Co.; J-614, Joseph Tetley & Co.; 
J-375, Whitlock Coil Pipe Co. 


Patent Appeals 


Filed in the 
Court of Customs and | 
Patent Appeals 





A summarf of appeals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No. 2915, was published 
in previous issues. The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 

No. 2916. 
Hermanni & Co. v. The Texas Ichthyol 
Chemical Co. Appeal from Commissioner 
of Patents. Cancellation No. 1085. Trade 
mark for chemical substances. 

No. 2917. In the matter of the application 
of Thomas L. Fawick. Appeal from Board 
of Appeals. Serial No. 152509. Improve- 
ment in transmission. 


Customs Appeals 





| Senn v. Levy, supra, was expressly Kop 


| tucky in Commonwealth v. Belknap, ett., 
|Co.,, 206 S. W. 277, in so far as it has| 
any application to the facts of this case. | 
| A case more analogous under the facts | 
than the Hoge case is Farrington v. Ten- | 
| nessee, 95 U. S. 679, where the charter 
,involved contained a tax exemption 
| Clause reading as follows: 
' “That the said company shall pay to 
ithe State an annual tax of one-half of | 
|1 per cent on each share of the capital | 
| stock subscribed, which shall be in lieu} 
| of all other taxes.” 
And it was held: | 
\“that the exemption was a contract) 
| between the State and the bank limiting | 
the amount of tax on each share of stock, | 
| and that a subsequent revenue law of the | 
State which imposed additional taxes on | 


| the shares in the hands of the sharehold- 


ers impaired the obligation of the con- | 
tract and was void.” 


| constitutitional amendment giving the 
| creditors of a bank a new remedy against 
| stockholders cannot affect those who 


| the double liability which is sought to be 
imposed in this case does not apply to 
plaintiff’s 20 shares of stock because it is 
}merely a reissue of that number of | 
| shares for which plaintiff had subscribed 
and paid before the adoption of the| 
amendment to the State Constitution. 

| We think that the Oregon cases pre- 
| viously cited fully sustain our conclu- 
sion. The same conclusion results from 
| the decisions of other courts in the fol- 
lowing cases: Grand Rapids Savings 
Bank Appeal, 52 Mich. 557; Yoncalla 
| State Bank v. Gemmill (Minn.), 159 N.| 
| W. 798, which is a case dealing with this | 
| particular amendment af the Oregon | 
| Constitution; Dagg v. Hammons (Ariz.), | 
272 Pac. 643; Ochiltree v. Iowa Railroad | 
Co., 88 U. S. 546; Enterprise Ditch Co. v. | 
Moffitt, 58 Neb. 642 (75 Am. St. Rep. 
122, 45 L. R. A. 647); Garey v. St. Joe! 
Mining Co., 32 Utah 497 (12 L. R. A. (N.| 
S.) 554, 91 P. 369). Also see 6 Page| 
on Contracts, 2d Kd., Section 3662, and 
2 Morse on Banks & Banking, 6th Ed., 
Section 676. 


In the Ochiltree case the Constitution 
of the State first contained a provision 
imposing upon stockholders of corpora- 
tions a double liability, and stock had 
been subscribed for while that provision 
was in effect. Subsequently, the Consti- 
tution was amended so as to make stock- 
holders liable only to the amount of their | 
stock. The defendant became a stock- 
holder in the corporation after the repeal 
| of the double liability clause by an origi- | 
nal subscription of stock for which it 
made full payment and the question was 
whether it was liable in double the 
amount of its stock for debts owing by 
the corporation prior to the repeal. 

Plaintiff was a judgment creditor of | 
the corporation and sought to impose 
such double liability against the defend- 
ant, and it was held that the defendant 
was not liable for the double liability or 
for the debts of the corporation beyond | 
the amount of its stock, although it was | 
held that persons who became stockhold- | 
ers of the corporation before the amend-| 
ment were subject to a double liability, | 


Plaintiff Held Not*to 
Have Waived Rights 


It has been argued here that where the | 
capital stock of a bank has been- in-| 
‘creased after the constitutional amend-| 
ment went into effect and stock had been 
issued prior to the amendment, the par 
value of which had been paid, and new 
stock authorized by the increase of the 
capital stock of the bank was subse- 
quently issued by the bank, that if a dif- 
ferent liability were to apply to the new 
subscribers which would not apply to the 
original stockholders, great uncertainty | 


and inconvenience would arise therefrom. | 
The same condition existed’ in the! 
Ochiltree case, for there those who 
subscribed for their stock before the 


amendment were held liable for double 


Supreme Court 








No. 105. Taft Woolen Company v. United 
States. On writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Claims. 


No, 323, Second National Bank of Sagi- 
naw, Saginaw, Mich., Trustee, v. United 
| States. On writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Claims, 

No, 337, Boston Pressed Metal Company 
v. United States. On writ of certiorari to 
the Court of Claims. 

No, 463. Daniel Reeves, Inc., v. Charles 
| W. Anderson, Individually and as Collector 
| of Internal Revenue. On writ of certiorari 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit. 

No. 529. Laura H. Jennings, Executrix, 
v. Charles W. Anderson, Individually and 
as Collector of Internal Revenue. On writ 
of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals | 
for the Second Circuit. 

No, 519. American Glue Company v. 
United States of America. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the First Circuit. 

No, 416, The United States v. Wyman, | 
| Partridge & Company. On writ of certiorari 
to the Court of Claims. 

No. 508 D. B. Heiner, Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue, v. Erie Coal & Coke Com- 
pany. On writ of certiorari to the Cireuit 
Court 6f Appeals for the Third Circuit. 

No. 9 Roberts Sash & Door Co. v. 
United States. On writ of certiorari to 
the Court of Claims. 

No, 400. Mascot Oil Company, Ine., v. 
| United States. On writ of certiorari to 
jthe Court of Claims. 


Our conclusion is that a statute or aj 1930 


|of 1922, held properly dutiable under para- 


| quet covers, chair backs and similar articles 


|material of chief value, not specially pro- 


| States. 


|right and become liable by his own act 


| plaintiff ever waived his constitutional 


|either as alleged in the answer, or other- 


Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in customs 
cases filed in the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals to and including Appeal | 
No. 3392 was published in previous is- 
sues. The summary of appeals filed) 
subsequently follows: ; 


No. 3393. James Farrell & Co. and George | 
S. Bush & Co. v. United States. Substances 
used chiefly for fertilizer—fish meal. Fish 
meal claimed entitled to classification as 
substances used chiefly for fertilizer under 
paragraph 1583, Tariff Act of 1922, held 
properly classifiable as articles manufac- | 
tured in whole or in part, not specially pro- 
vided for, at the rate of 20 per centum ad 
valorem under paragraph 1459. Appeal from 
T. D. 44144. Rehearing denied Sept. 23, 


1 > 

No. 3394. United States v. Alatary Mica 
Co. Mica. No. 1 mica entered at value 
of 45 francs and appraised at 56 francs per 
kilo, No. 2 mica entered at value of 35 
francs and appraised at 46 francs pet kilo, 
No 4 mica entered at value of 14 francs and 
appraised at 21 francs per kilo, Reversed 
by Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
and remanded with instructions to make 
findings. Found that consignor was pro- 
ducer and that the value was as stated on 
the invoice. 

No. 3395. H. Boker & Co., Inc., v. United 
|States. Boycraft construction sets—toys. 
| Boycraft construction sets claimed dutiable 
|as manufactures of wood at 33% per centum 
|under paragraph 410, Tariff Act of 1922, 
|classified as toys at 70 per centum ad va- 
| lorem under paragraph 1414. Appeal from 
| Abstract 13497. 

No. 3396. Ford Motor Co. v. United 
States. American-made aluminum castings 
from Canada. American-made aluminum 
castings imported from Canada where they 
were subjected to “profiling process which 
improved their condition and value claimed 





Ichthyol-Gesellschaft, Cordes, |" 





entitled to free entry under paragraph 1514, 
Tariff Act of 1922, held properly classified 


jat rate of 40 per centum ad valorem under 


paragraph 399 as manufactures of aluminum 
not specially provided for. Appeal from 
T. D. 44279. 

No. 3397. J. G. Braun et al. v. United 
States. Perforated steel sheets for ven- 
tilator use. Perforated steel sheets, re- 
quiring only to be cut to size to fit them 
for immediate use in radiator covers, elec- 
tric refrigerators, ventilator grilles, etc., 
claimed dutiable as steel not specially pro- 
vided for under paragraph 304, Tariff Act 


graph 399 as manufactures of steel not spe- 
cially provided for. Appeal from T. D. 
44191. Rehearing denied Oct. 7, 1930. 

No. 3398. United States v. F. M. Jabara 
& Bros. Lace articles composed of cotton 
yarns. So-called filet-lace bedspreads, ban- 


made from cotton yarn directly into fin- 
ished article, held not dutiable as “laces” 
under paragraph 1430, Tariff Act of 1922, 
but properly dutiable as manufactures of 
cotton or of which cotton is the component 


vided for, at 40 per centum ad valorem 
under paragraph 921. Appeal from T. D. 
44300, 

No. 3399. Amerlux Steel Corp. v. United 
Steel floor plates. So-called check- 
ered floor plates or raised diamond floor 
plates, claimed dutiable as structural shapes 
of steel under paragraph 312, Tariff Act of 
1922, held properly classified as steel plates 
under paragraph 304. Appeal from Ab- 
stract 13976. 
maphcecnioinnclinsdiiersinaatsieminitinanagn nama 
liability, while those who had _ sub- 
scribed for stock after the amendment 
were subject only to a single liability. 
This condition of affairs was, in effect, 
held to be of no legal consequence, the 
rule applicable to the subscribers being 
that they were liable or not liable accord- 
ing to the constitutional provision which 
was in force at the time they became 
stockholders. 

Hence, the argument advanced in sup- 
port of the contention of the Superin- 
tendent of Banks, so far as the legal con- 
sequetnces are concerned, is of no weight. 
We agree with the contention that the 
stockholder may waive his constitutional 


or consent, and that, for this purpose, it 
is not even necessary that he should give 
his express or direct consent, that such 
consent may be implied or he may be 
estopped from denying it by his acts or 
by his silence and apparent asquiescence; 
Ireland v. Palestine, ete., Turnpike Co., 
supra, 
However, we can not find any fact or 
circumstance in this case showing that 


right, either expressly or impliedly, nor 
is he estopped by any act of his own, 


wise. 

Defendants also contend that the im- 
position of this additional liability is an 
exercise of the police power of the State 
and, as such, it must be upheld even 
though it impairs the obligation of plain- 
tiff’s contract. That contention was an- 





swered by the court in the Yonealla State 
Bank, supra. It was there held that the 
right to regulate and control the banking 
business under the police power of the 
State cannot go to the extent of imposing 
a personal liabiliy upon the stockholders 
in a bank rary to the express consti- 
tutional provision in force at the time of 
the organization of the bank and the 
purchase of the stock by the stockholder. 

FH this contention as to the police 
power of the State could be upheld, it 
would have the effect of depriving stock- 
holders of corporations of all constitu- 
tional guaranties limiting the liability of 
a stockholder. Such a contention is 
wholly without merit. 

For the reasons stated, and as held in 


judgment appealed from must be af- 





No, 412. Roy & Titcomb, Inc., v. United 
States, On writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Claims, 


> 


b, 


firmed. 
Key, J., did not participate in the 
hearing or decision of this « 


|Diamond Auto Body Works or the Dia- 
|Schramm y. Done, this day decided, the | 
|demurrer was properly sustained and the 


UTHORIZED St. 


CURRENT LAW | 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Aliens— rtation—Entry without inspection—Reentry after living in country 
more than five years— 

An alien resident of the United States who entered Canada for:the purpose 
of aiding another alien across the border and reentered the United States two 
days later, without ae was subject to deportation within five years 
after the reentry from Canada, on the ground that he had. entered without in- 
spection, although he had previously entered without inspection from another 
country and had lived in the United States for 15 years, since the return from 
Canada must be treated as a new entry within the meaning of the Immigration 
Act. . 

Natali, United States ex rel. v. Day, Commissioner of Immigration; C. C. A. 2, 
Nov, 17, 1980. 


. 
Bailment—Actions—Evidence—Destruction by fire of boat in bailee’s possession 
—Burden of proving origin of fire— 

Where a gasoline boat was destroyed by fire while in the possession of a 
boat construction company for purposes of repair, the boat company, having 
made a full disclosure of all the facts within its knowledge or the knowledge of 
those under its control, and having proved absence of negligence by such facts, 
did not have the burden of proving the origin of the fire, in order to avoid 
liability, since the rule that the burden is upon the bailee to prove absence 
of negligence does not require him to prove the origin of the thing that caused 
the damage, and, in the case of a fire, the origin of which is not known and 
is not susceptible of proof, the bailee satisfies the burden of proof by showing 
that neither he or his employes were negligent. 

Thompson, etc., v. Chance Marine Construction Co.; C. C. A. 4, No. 2987, Nov. 
22, 1930. 


Criminal law—Trial—Remarks of court to jury—Prejudicial character—Liquor 
prosecution— 

In a prosecution of a drug store proprietor for the unlawful sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor based on the sale of a bottled decoction containing a high per- 
centage of alcohol, the court’s remark to the jury, in resubmitting the case 
after they had deliberated for four days without agreement, that it was “street 
talk” that the jury would not convict because other clerks had been selling 
the “same kind of booze” was not reversible error on the ground that it tended 
to coerce the jury to return a verdict of guilty, in view of subsequent admonish- 
ment directing the jury not to let it influence their verdict. 


State of Kansas v. Wheat et al.; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29635, Nov. 8, 1930. 


Insurance—Burglary insurance—Policy issued to bank—Construction—Forcible 
entry of vault by use of “tools”—Forcing teller to open at point of gun— 
Where bank robbers forced’a teller to open a vault by striking him on the 
head with the butt of a gun and by pointing the gun at him, the bank could 
not recover the value of the money and securities taken from the vault by. the 
robbers under a policy by which the insurer had agreed to indemnify the bank 
against loss by “burglary of money and securities” taken from a vault by 
persons “who shall have made forcible entry therein by the use of tools, ex- 
plosives, electricity, gas or other chemicals, while such safe or vault is duly 
closed or locked,” since entry was not made by a tool, within the meaning of 
the policy, on the theory that the gun was a tool by which the vault was 
opened, or on the theory that the teller, in opening the vault at the point 
of a gun, was a tool of the robbers, particularly in view of the fact that the 
clause of the policy was copyrighted by the American Bankers’ Association of 
which the bank was a member and was used by the insurer under a license, mak- 
ing the rule that a policy will be construed in favor of the insured inapplicable. 


Sturgis National Bank v. Maryland Casualty Co.; Mich. Sup. Ct., No. 108, 
Dec. 2, 1930. 


Prohibition—Offenses—Prosecution of drug store proprietor—Sale of decoction 
containing alcohol—Evidence as to use of decoction as beverage— 


In a prosecution of a drug store proprietor for the unlawful sale of intoxicating 
liquors in which the State relied on the sale of a bottle decoction containing a 
high percentage of alcohol, evidence that large numbers of empty bottles which 
had contained such decoction were seen lying by the roadside and scattered on 
town lots, and that a local drunkard had used it as a beverage at a time when 
he became intoxicated, was competent to show that the decoction was familiarly 
used as a beverage in the community. 


State of Kansas v. Wheat et al.; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29685, Nov. 8, 1930. 


Prohibition—Forfeitures—Automobiles—Chattel mortgagee’s plea of interven- 
tion filed four days after rendition of judgment— 


In proceedings to forfeit an automobile for its use in transporting liquor 
under Oklahoma statutes authorizing persons who are interested in the property 
being forfeited to intervene, the court’s refusal to entertain a chattel mort- 
gagee’s plea of intervention, tendered only four days after the rendition of the 
judgment of confiscation and within the same term of the court, was error. 


One Chrysler Coupe, etc., et al. v. State of Oklahoma; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 
19763, Nov. 25, 1930. 


Prohibition—Offenses—Prosecution of drug store proprietor—Sale of bottled 
decoction—Knowledge of purchasers’ intended use as beverage— 

A drug store proprietor and her son who assisted her in the management of 
the store were guilty of the unlawful sale of intoxicating liquors by reason of 
the sale of a bottled decoction containing a high percentage of alcohol, regard- 
less of whether they knew.that the purchasers intended tg use it as a beverage. 

State of Kansas v. Wheat et al.; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 39635, Nov. 8, 19380. 


Prohibition—Offenses—Sale—Prosecution of drug store proprietor—Bottled de- 
coction containing alcohol—Sale by clerk— 

Where a drug store clerk sold a bottled decoction containing a high percentage 
of alcohol under the authority or with the consent of the proprietor and her 
son who assisted her in the management of the store, the proprietor and her 
son were liable criminally for the unlawful sale of the intoxicating liquor. 


State of Kansas v. Wheat et al.; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29635, Nov. 8, 1930. 


Prohibition—Permits—Revocation proceedings—Evidence— 

In proceedings to revoke a permit to use denatured alcohol in the manufac- 
ture of perfume, toilet water and similar products, on the ground that alcohol 
had been withdrawn without the essential oils required for conversion into per- 
fume and other toilet products, an affidavit verified by the president of a cor- 
poration which had purchased the permittee’s products as to the nature of the 
transactions was admissible in evidence, on objections to its relevancy and 
competency, since the test of admissibility was the fairness to the permittee, 
in view of the fact that the hearer was engaged in the discharge of an ad- 
ministrative function, the purpose of which was to disclose good faith or lack 
of it, on the part of the permittee, and was not engaged in the trial of a lawsuit. 

Ossam v. Moss, Supervisor of Permits, etc.; D. C., E. D. N. Y., No. E-5139, 
Nov. 25, 1930. 


Workmen’s compensation—Compensation—Persons entitled to compensation— 
Dependents—Marriage of employe’s child prior to death as bar to right of com- 
pensation— 

A daughter who was a dependent of her father at the time of his injury, but 
who was married prior to her father’s death from the injury, and was neither 


_ living with her father nor actually dependent upon him at the time of his 


death, was entitled to compensation from the time of his, death, under a provi- 
sion of the Maine Workmen’s Compensation Act providing for the payment o 
compensation, on the death of the employe from the injury, to dependents for 
period of 300 weeks from the date of the injury, and defining as dependents 
members of his family or next of kin “who are wholly or partly dependent upon 
the earnings of the employe for support at the time of the injury,” since the 
fact of dependency, under such statute, is determined as of the time of the 
injury and not the time of the employe’s death. 


In re Brochu’s Case; Me. Sup. Jud. Ct., Nov. 29, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published fe ful text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions. 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Banks—Insolvency—Stockholders’ liability—Application of constitutional amend- 
ment to previously issued stock—Impairment of contract obligations—Police 
power— 

An amendment to the Oregon Constitution imposing double liability on the 
stockholders of State banks could not be applied to holders of stock issued before 
the amendment was adopted so as to impair the obligations of the contracts of 
such stockholders in violation of the Federal Constitution, on the theory that it 
was a proper exercise of the police power of the State to regulate and control 
the banking business—Haberlach v. Tillamook County Bank, (Oreg, Sup. Ct.)— 
V U. S. Daily, 3064, Dec. 8, 1930. 


Banks—Insolvency—Stockholders’ double liability—Stock reissued after amend- 
ment in lieu of stock issued prior thereto— 

A stockholder of an Oregon bank who had subscribed and paid for, and received 
from the bank, 37 shares of stock prior to the adoption of the amendment to the 
State Constitution imposing double liability on bank stockholders, and who sur- 
rendered his original stock and accepted a reissue of 20 shares, on the reduction 
of the amount of capital stock of the bank subsequent to the adoption of the 
amendment, did not become subject to the double liability, on the subsequent in- 
solvency of the bank, on the theory that he consented to become subject thereto 
by the surrender of the original stock and acceptance of the 20 shares in lieu 
Sante —Haherings v. Tillamook County Bank. (Oreg. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 

, Dec. 8, ; 


trict of Columbia Dee. 5. 

Suit was filed against Harry Dobkin 
and William Dobkin by E. I. Du Pont 
De Nemours & Co. owner of the trade 
name to restrain the defendants from 
infringing the trade mark several weeks 
ago. It was found by the court that 

arry Dobkin had held himself out as 
an.agent authorized to furnish “Duco” 
materials and had displayed the name 
“Duco” on the building occupied by him 


Injunction Issued Against | 
User of Trade Mark ‘Duco’ 


A permanent injunction restraining 
Harry Dobkin individually and as the 


mond Auto Body Company from display- 

ing the trade name “Duco” or from hold- 

ing himself out as a duly licensed and 

authorized agent to furnish “Duco” ma-|as well as distributed cards advertising 

terials, was granted by Justice Jesse C.|“Duco Spraying” of automobiles. No 
in the Supreme Court of the Dis-) damage were allowed by the court. 
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'In those countries wherein the Ss 


3 TEMENTS ONLY Are 
Hep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Mark Rights in 
Other Countries 


Requirements Presented: for 
Protection of Brands 
When Used. by Owners in 


Foreign Business 


By James L. Brown 
Chief, Patent ana Trade Mark Section, 
Division of Commercial Laws, 
Department of Commetce 

That it is necessary: to protect the 
legal right and title in a trade mark or 
other means of identifying products sold 
by American exporters in foreign mar- 
kets—especially because of the tend- 
ency to simulate American goods 
abroad—is quite generally known to 
most American exporters. The shipper 
of American goods destined for .con- 
sumption in foreign lands has learned 
the advisability of registering his: trade 
marks and labels in accordance with 
the provisions of the trade mark law 
of those countries in which these mar- 
kets are located. Few, however, are in- 
formed that the mere fact of registering 
a mark will not, in all countries, be suf- 
ficient to maintain the full right and 
title therein without some further ac- 
tion on their part. 

The necessity of being informed of 
such other requirements to maintain the 
legal rights in a trade mark. is not only 
confined to those countries wherein the 
title is granted by virtue of registration 
and corresponding certificate thereof, 
but also to any country which requirés 
further acts on the part of the owner of 
a trade mark to maintain the validity to 
the exclusive right therein. 

Considerations for Users 
User of a Mark. The right to the ex- 


clusive use of a mark and the conse- 
quent right to sue for usurpation, simu- 
lation, or other infringement, is in many 
countries predicated upon the use within 
those countries of the registered, or 
otherwise legally protected, trade mark 
on the particular goods which the mark 
is made to distinguish. It is true that 
in some countries, title in a mark will 
not necessarily lapse because of failure 
to use the mark in trade within that 
country, but such failure to use may 
act as a bar to sue in an action for 
damages resulting from infringement. 


a mark is required in order to mairftain 
the right and title therein, the period 
during which the mark must be used, or 
rather the period in which failure to use 
the mark will endanger the title and 
right to sue, varies from one to three 
years, according to the country. 


The laws of foreign countries are not 
uniform as to what constitutes user of 


ja mark. In one country, at least, it has 


been held that advertisement in a for- 
eign weekly magazine which has a wide 
circulation within that country will be 
sufficient to constitute a use of the mark 
and the right to claim such use in agser- 
tion of title. 

Where there has been an assignwrent 
of a right and title, or part thereof, in 
a trade mark, care should be taken, es- 





pecially in those countries where ‘the 
requirement is obligatory, to record the 
assignment. Use by the registered 
owner must be made within the country, 
and therefore his failure to use, even 
though he has assigned the trade: mark, 
may endanger the right despite the fact 
that use has been made by the unre- 
corded assignee. . 

In a case not long ago in England it 
was held that where a party registered 
a trade mark without ever having used 
the mark and without intention of ever 
using it, the registration was null and 
void and therefore without effect. 

Should Indicate Registry 

Marking Requirements. The practice 


|of indicating on a trade mark or label 


that it has been registered, together 
with the number and date of registra- 
tion, and the name of the owner of the 
mark, is, wherever this is feasible, a 
very good one. It not only informs the 
consumer as to whose products he is 
purchasing, but it also serves to give 
notice of ownership. Such notice of 
ownership may be very effective evi- 
dence in a suit for infringement of the 
trade mark. The marking requirement 





of foreign laws, whether it be compul- 
sory or optional, is helpful in .prevent- 
ing a fraudulent use of a mark. So- 
called pirates, or others who.are likely 
to usurp, simulate, counterfeit, or other- 
wise fraudulently use the mark of an- 
other, will hesitate to use the name of 
the owner on a mark to indicate that it 
has been registered when they would 
have no compunction in reproducing the 
ote distinctive features of a trade 
mark, 


This matter of. marking is another 
factor which should be taken into ac- 
count when the retention of trade mark 
rights is being considered. Foreign 
trade mark laws do not, in the absen 
of a specific requirement, designate any 
particular statement of notice of own- 
ership which may be applied to the 
mark. As a general rule the words 
“Registered Mark” in the foreign idiom 
will be sufficient, though the registered 
proprietor of a mark may indicate the 
number of the registration and the date 
as well as his name and address. 


It is often a difficult task to apply the 
notice that a mark has been registered, 
or otherwise protected, on articles which 
are small, or where the trade mark or 
label would hardly permit of any addi- 
tional printed matter. There is usually 
some provision in the regulations of 
the law which provides the manner in 
which the marking requirement shall be 
fulfilled in such instances, 


The marking requirement of trade 
mark laws must not be confused with 
the requirement of custom regulations, 
tariff laws, or other legislation, wherein 
goods imported from a foreign lend 
must bear an indication of origin. The 
marking requirement of a trade mark 





flaw usually is concerned only with the 


a trade mark and as a general rule has 

no pearing on the mark to indicate the 

country of origin on the product itself, 

or the material in which it is packed, 
Fees With Application 

Taxes and Fees. Applications for the 


registration of trade marks must in most 
instances be accompanied by the filin 
fees or taxes. A few countries permit 
of the payment of these fees after fil- 
ing of the application, but in any event 
the certificate of registration will not 
be issued until after the payment of 
such fees. 


Practically all countries publish i 
their patent office gazette, By. o : 
cial journal, a notice (often in de 
of the application for the registration 
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IsHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


State Sales 


Disapproved by 
~< Ohio Committee 


Proposal Is Described as En- 
-- tirely Unsuited to Ameri- 
can Conditions and Unfair 
.. To Merchants 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Dec. 6. 

Declaring that if a State sales tax 
were enacted in Ohio, the merchant 
would be compelled to devise means “of 
quickly transferring this tax to his cus- 
tomers or face--bankruptcy,” the sub- 
committee on retailing of Governor 
ooper’s taxation committee has urged 
that the committee “drop sales taxing 
as a possible source of revenue in this 
State.” 

“Ohio cannot afford to experiment with 
a system which our investigation indi- 
cates is entirely unsuited to American 
conditions,” the subcommittee declared. 
* In Kentucky the rate of the retail 
sales tax is 1 per cent, the report says. 
This is the only State thus far to attempt 
to raise any considerable portion of its 
revenue through retail sales taxing, it 


continued, and “Pennsylvania, with an/| 


unscientific system which is called a 


sales tax, raises less than 1 per cent of | 


its total revenue through its mercantile 
license tax, and West Virginia, which 
has a general sales tax, raises less than 
1 per cent of its gross tax needs through 
its*impost on retail sales.” 


-“This reasoning indicates, then,” the! 
subcommittee declared, “that if Ohio ex- | 


pects to obtain any real tax relief 
through a sales tax, 1 per cent would 
be the lowest rate worthy of considera- 
tion.” Authentic figures show that our 
best retail stores produce an average 
net profit of less than 1 per cent of 
their gross retail sales, the report says. 

A Federal sales tax would be less ob- 


jectionable than a State tax, it was con-| 


tended. “A Federal sales tax would 
place all retailers on the same basis and 


eliminate all of the hardships of extra-| 


state competition. That of mail order 
and consignment houses, which would not 
be subjected to an Ohio State tax, is 
not the least of these. 

». “Under a Federal sales tax the com- 
petitive positions of merchants in cities 
near the border, such as Cleveland, To- 
ledo, Youngstown, Cincinnati, Steuben- 
, Ville, etc., would not be jeopardized.” 


Customs Decisions Given 
On Wool and Linen Goods 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 6.—Marshall 


Field & Co., Chicago store, have ob-| 


tained a ruling from the United States 
Customs Court, lowering the duty rate 
on imported linen handkerchiefs, com- 
posed in part of embroidered net edg- 
ings. The Government rate of 90 per 
cent ad valorem, imposed under para- 
graph 1430, Tariff Act of 1922, is set 
aside by the Court and duty fixed under 
the latter part of the same paragraph 
at only 75 per cent ad valorem. Judge 
Tilson writes the opinion. (Protest 
405052-G-78349.) 

Overruling a claim of P. Silverman & 
Son, the Customs Court decides that 
certain. imported woolen rags were 
properly assessed at 74 cents per pound 
under the specific provisions for such 
rags in paragraph 1105, Tariff Act of 
1922. Judge Brown denies protests for 
free entry, under either paragraph 1601 
or 1651, or for duty at only 10 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 1457, Act 
of 1922. (Protest 422463-G-13282-30.) 


West Virginia Ruling 
On Gross Sales Tax 


State of West Virginia: 
Charleston, Dec. 6. 
A corporation which sold the entire 
property of a subsidiary should not be 
required to pay the gross sales tax 
thereon, the West Virginia Board of Pub- 
lic Works has held. 


The sale was made by the Cherry | 


River Boom & Lumber Co. and the 
amount of tax involved was $1,714. 

The seller contended that an isolated 
sale of a complete section of its property 
should not be considered a part of the 
company’s business, and should not be 
subjected to the sales tax. That con- 
tention was upheld by the Board. 


Alabama Rules Oil Lease 
Dealers Are Realty Brokers 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Dec. 6. 
A person who buys or sells oil and 
@Zas leases is a real estate broker and 
must. pay the Alabama license tax on 
such business, the Attorney General of 
Alabama, Charles C. McCall recently ad- 
=~ the Alabama Real Estate Commis- 
sion, 


Gas for Road Work 
Tax Free in Maine 


Ruling Does Not Exempt Ma- 
chine Traveling on Highway 


State of Maine: 
Augusta, Dec. 6. 

Gasoline used in road machinery at 
work on highway construction is exempt 
from tax unless the machinery is travel- 
ing-upon an open highway, the Attorney 
General of Maine, Clement F. Robinson, 
has» ruled. 
State Auditor Hayford follows in full 
ext: 

You inquire whether a refund of gas- 
oline tax can be colliected for gasoline 
used in a gasoline roller and in a gaso- 
line: grading machine at work on the 
State highway. 

My answer is that such a refund would 
be proper for gasoline used in such ma- 
chines at work exclusively on highway 
construction not in use for highway pur- 


poses. 

“For any gasoline used by such ma- 
chines in traveling on a highway which is 
$003 to the public there can be no re- 
u . 


For example, if the operation of the 

ine should be confined during a cer- 

tain period to work on a stretch of new 

Way not as yet open to the public, 

the gasoline tax would be refunded. .On 

Other hand, gasoline used in pro- 

the machine on an existing high- 

wee which the public is not ex- 
would be fully taxable. 

Jou state that the gasoline in this 
was used in recoastructing a State 
high 
} at it is fully taxable. In any event, 
the burden of proof is on the claimant 
; blish his right to a refund, 


ae 


' 
¥ 


The opinion addressed to! 


ay. This would seem to indicate | 


BY THE Unirep States Dairy 


Defense Based on Statement 


1 


Not to Be Void on 


New Orleans, La.—Where the Govern- 
ment sued: upon a bond given by the 
taxpayer, a defense that the time limit 
had expired when the tax was assessed 
is insufficient, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit has held. 

The taxpayer contended that since the 
| time had run, the tax could be recovered, 
|and to avoid two actions, the right of 
recovery should be a good defense to 
the bond. That contention can not be 
sustained, the court ruled. 

The bond had been given to procure an 
extension of time within,which to make 
payment. It was not void for duress or 
lack of consideration, or for want of ap- 
proval by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the opinion held. 


| 
| MIAMI VALLEY FRUIT COMPANY ET AL. 
Vv. 
UNITED STATES. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 
No. 6003. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 
| Middle District of Georgia. 
|JNoO. R. L. SmitH and W. H. Harris, 
SmitH & SmitH, Geo. A. PINDAR, for 
appellants; WILLIAM A. BooTLE, C. M. 
CHAREST, ELMER T. KEMPER, F. F. 
TooMEY, for appellee. 
Before BryAN and _ Foster, Circuit 
Judges, and S1BLEY, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 20, 1930 
SIBLEY, District Judge.—The United 
States sued the Miami Valley Fruit Com- 
pany and its sureties upon a bond pay- 
able to the United States for the penal 
sum of $22,500, dated Aug. 27, 1926, con- 
taining the following conditions: 
“Whereas there is due from the above 
bounden principal taxes and penalties, 
|} and interest in the amount of $19,224 and 
97/100 dollars; and 
“Whereas to exact payment of the 


| 


| 
\ 
| 
| 


and 


of this bond is sufficient to cover the 
amount of the tax, penalty and interest, 
plus any additional penalty and inter- 
est; 

“Now, therefore, the condition of the 
foregoing obligation is such that if the 
principal on or before Sept. 1, 1927, pay 
such amount, in accordance with the 
terms of the extension granted, and shall 
otherwise well and truly perform and 
observe all provisions of law and the 
regulations, then this obligation is to be 
| void, but otherwise to remain in full 
force and virtue.” 

Demurrers to the petition and answer 
were ruled adversely to the defendants, as 
were certain objections to evidence. Both 
sides moving for a directed verdict, the 
court directed it for the plaintiff, and 
judgment was entered for $19,258.97 
principal, $1,849.98 interest to July 16, 


| 


and costs. The defendants 


therefrom. 


Claim Made That No 
Liability Existed 

The general demurrer to the petition 
was properly overrule The suit was 
not one to collect a tax and penalties, 
but was directly on the bond. The pe- 
tition averred the execution of the bond, 
the breach of its condition, and the 
amount claimed as damages. The alle- 


appealed 





gations as to the assessment of the tax 
prior to the giving of the bond were by 
way of inducement. It was unnecessary 
requisites of a valid assessment as if the 
suit had been one to collect the tax. 

A good cause of action on the bond 
to paragraphs 7 and 8 of the petition, 
to the effect that the damages were 
therein improperly computed, were well 
| the recovery, to which we will advert in 
| considering the direction of the verdict. 

The defensive pleadings admitted the 
make the payment promised in it, but 
contended not only that a wrong meas- 
ure of damages was claimed but that 
| all because, first, it was void for duress, 
because extorted under threat to seize 
the principal’s property; second, was 
| no tax was due by the principal except 
what has since been paid; and, third, 
, there was no breach of it because it 
validly assessed taxes and none had 
been validly assessed in that no notice 
| of a claimed deficiency was given before 
the tax liability was barred before as- 
sessment. These are the questions raised 
by the rulings on defendant’s pleadings, 
of the verdict. 

The facts apparent from the pleadings 
and proof are: Miami Valley Fruit 
for the years 1918 and 1919 and paid the 
tax appearing to be due. Feb. 1, 1924, 
and again Nov. 28, 1924, consents in the 
for assessing taxes under such returns 
for one year beyond the statutory period 
were filed, which the taxpayer denies 

On Feb, 19, 1925, without previously 
sending by registered mail a notice of a 
claimed deficiency, the Commissioner 
$16,087.62, and on Feb. 23, 1925, mailed 
notice that he had done so, which notice 
the taxpayer received. An additional 
1919. 
| The collector threatened to enforce 
the assessment by distraint, when on 
given, the amount of $19,224.97 men- 
tioned therein as due for taxes, being 
the sum of the two assessments. The 
} that for 1918, although demanded, was 
;not paid on Sept. 1, 1927, the date fixed 
in the bond for payment. The bond 
Treasury agreed to its taking nor was 
such consent proven. 

We turn next to the statutes in- 
disputed tax is, of course, fixed by the 
Revenue Act of 1918, under which it 
accrued. The machinery for its col- 
assessment of Feb. 19, 1925, was made 
under the provisions of the Revenue Act 
of 1924, the Revenue Act of 1926 not 
the limitations fixed by the Act of 1924, 
section 277, the assessment for 1918 was 
barred unless aided by the consents 
tired. Otherwise the assessment appears 
to be valid. It is true that under sec- 
tion 274(a) when a deficiency is dis- 


that the petition set forth the pre- 
was set forth. The special demurrers 
taken, but affected only the amount of 
execution of the bond and the failure to 
there was no liability on the bond at 
without consideration, because in fact 
, was conditioned for the payment only of 
the assessment was made, and in that 
again on the evidence and on direction 
Company filed its income tax returns 
name of the taxpayer to extend the time 
having executed. 

assessed an additional tax for 1918 of 
tax of $3,137.35 was also assessed for 
Aug. 27, 1926, the bond sued on was 
assessment for 1919 was later paid, but 
does not recite that the Secretary of the 
volved. The original amount of the 
lection could be, and was, changed. The 
taking effect until Feb. 26, 1926. Under 
whose validity was challenged, but not 
covered a notice must generally be 





amounteat this time will result in undue! 
hardship to the above bounden principal; | 


“Whereas it appears that the amount | 
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That Tax Was Barred When 


Assessed Is Adjudged Insufficient, Contract Said 


Ground of Duress 


sent by registered mail 60 days 
before an assessment can be made, but 
by 274(d) an assessment may be made 
without notice when jeopardized by the 


afterward, as was done here. 

Under 274(a) an appeal, if any, is to 
be taken to the Board of Tax Appeals 
before assessment. The assessment un- 
|der 274(d) may be contested by a claim 
for abatement filed within 10 days after 
notice and.demand which, when denied, 
may be appealed te the Board of Tax 
Appeals. By section 279(a) the claim 
for abatement is to be accompanied by 
|a bond “conditioned upon payment of 
|so much of the claim as is not abated.” 
| The taxpayer here did not, on receipt of 
|the notice and demand, contest it by 
giving a bond so conditioned, but gave 
the bond sued upon, in which it was 
agreed that the amount assessed was 
|due and would be paid Sept. 1, 1927. 


to in the bond, there is a general ref- 
erence to the laws and regulations, and 
it was evidently given and accepted un- 
|der the provisions of section 274(g) of 
|the Revenue Act of 1924. True the 
| Revenue Act of 1926 was in effect when 
ithe bond was taken, but its correspond- 
ing provision, in section 274(k), makes 
{no material change, and section 274 of 
from repeal (section 1200). 


Approval by Secretary of 


| Treasury Not Required 

These sections permit an extension 
for not exceeding 18 months of the time 
lof payment of an assessed deficiency, 
|when approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, if present payment “will re- 
| sult in undue hardship to the taxpayer,’ 
jon his giving bond, if required by the 
Commissioner, “conditioned upon the 
| payment of the deficiency in accordance 
|with the terms of the extension.” In- 
terest at 6 per cent is to be collected 
on the tax so extended. 


tended due date, interest at 1 per cent 





1930, and future interest at 7 per cent} 


per month from such due date until 
[paid shall be collected. The every 
|words quoted from this — statute 
fare written into the bond. 


| purpose of the statute and is affected 
|and supplemented by its provisions. As 
la statutory bond given to arrest legal 
| proceedings, it is not void for duress of 
| goods though produced by a threat to 
|distrain, any more than other bonds 
| given to arrest or suspend similar legal 


| proceedings. The plea to this effect was) 


|bad. The case of United States v. Tin- 
gey, 5 Peters 115, is broadly distinguish- 
‘able. There the officer had no lawful 


lright to require of his subordinate the| 


| bond which was demanded as a condition 


|of the latter’s holding the job, and to do} 


| so was bald usurpation. 


exactly this bond in extending the time 
of payment. Nor is the bond void for 
want of approval by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. He is not required to indorse 
an approval upon the bond. There are 
cases named in the statute when no ap- 
proval is necessary. The general pre- 
sumption of regularity in official action 
would sustain this bond until rebutted. 

If approval was shown to have been 
held necessary and in fact lacking, the 
United States might have repudiated the 
extension and avoided the bond, but it 
would not lie in the mouth of the tax- 
payer to question his bond for this cause 
after full enjoyment of the extension 
and after ratification by the United 
States in bringing sujt upon the bond. 
The plea of total want of consideration 
|for the bond is also bad. Irrespective 
of the rules of law concerning sealed 
instruments (no seal appears on this 
bond in the record, though its body re- 
cites one) the real consideration for giv- 
| ing it and for the sureties signing it, 
was the extension of time for a year 
and the removal of the threat of djs- 
traint. This consideration, both a benefit 
to the taxpayer and a detriment to the 
United States, was ample and was fully 
enjoyed. 

The bond, therefore, being valid, 
what is the obligation assumed in 
it? It is not a bond to pay such 
amount as may really be due as tax, re- 
serving the right to contest that ques- 
tion. This taxpayer did not pursue the 
remedy of contest, but agreeing that a 
certain- amount was due, sought an ex- 
tension of the time of payment by giv- 
ing bond, as permitted by the statute. 
|The statute says the bond is to be condi- 
| tioned “to pay the deficiency at the time 
fixed by the extension.” The bond ex- 
presses it “to pay on or before Sept. 1, 
1927, such amount in accordance with the 
terms of the extension granted.” 

The meaning is that an extension un- 
til Sept. 1, 1927, had been granted. 
“Such amount” refers to the preceding 
recitals “Whereas there is due from the 
above bounden principal taxes and pen- 
alties, and interest in the amount of 
nineteen thousand two hundred twenty- 
four and 97/100 dollars, and whereas it 
appears that the amount of this bond is 
sufficient to cover the amount of the tax, 
penalty and interest, plus any additional 
penalty and interest.” 

The true meaning of the whole is that 
there shall be paid by Sept. 1, 1927, $19,- 
224.97, plus any additional interest or 
penalties that may acrue, not exceeding 
in the aggregate $22,500, the penalty of 
the bond, The purpose of the statute 
and of the bond was not to fix a later 
date to begin a litigation about the 
amount really due, but the amount being 
conceded, to fix a future date for its ab- 
solute payment. The bond was accepted 
on the faith of this recital of the amount 
to be paid and its makers were estopped 
to question it unless upon an issue of 
fraud, accident or mistake, 21 C. J. 1097, 
1099. The validity of the assessment or 
the correct amount of ti.e tax were not 
proper issues in defense of a suit upon 
such a bond, 

But it is said that if the tax were 
barred when assessed, and had been paid 
instead of giving bond, it could be récov- 
ered as an overpayment, and to avoid 
circuity of action, such right to re- 
cover the overpayment should be a 
good answer to the bond. Assuming 
that under peepee pleadings such a re- 
sult might be reached against an ordi- 
nary litigant, it cannot when the United 
States are the plaintiff. No claim 
against the United States can, as a rule, 
be used in court until it has been passed 
upon by the Treasury Department, 28 
U. S. Code 774. And especially in a 
tax matter is it the requirement of law 
that the liability be passed upon by the 
taxing officers before it is asserted in 
court, 26 U. S. Code 156. The present 
question of limitation being peculiarly 
a law question, is very appropriate for 
@ court trial, but in other cases the ques- 


tion of overpayment might depend: on 





lapse of time, provided notice be given! 


j trarily. “Any use that they may have,” 


Although no special statute is referred | 


If payment is not made at the ex-| 


. The! 
bond was intended to accomplish the 


Here the collector was under lawful} 
duty to distrain and authorized to take; 


Tax (Government Sustained in Suit Revenue Bureau 
On Deficiency Bond of Taxpayer) To Make Report 


On Depreciation 


Computations Will Not Be 
Arbitrarily ,Based on 
‘Probable Useful | Lives,’ 
Valuation Engineer Says 


A preliminary report on the deprecia- 
tion studies being made by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue will be available 
shortly, John T. Keenan, valuation en- 
gineer of the Bureau, recently stated in| 
an address to the tax conference of the) 
American Mining Congress. 

According to Mr. Keenan, the rates | 
of depreciation based on _ the probable | 
useful lives set forth will not be pre-! 
scribed in any case, and employes of} 
ithe Bureau, as well as taxpayers, will 
|be cautioned against using them arbi- 


he said, “will be solely as a guide or 
starting point from which the correct 
rates in any case may be predicated ac- 
cording to the facts and conditions 
peculiar to that case. 

“When the Commissioner of Internal | 
Revenue initiated the study of deprecia- | 
tion,” the speaker declared, “it was his 
desire to obtain all the data relative to | 
\that subject that the industries of | 
|eounty might submit—that they might 
be given an opportunity to present fully | 
and clearly their views and their recom- | 
mendations on depreciation rates, the| 
effect of obsolesence, the method of 
changing replacement costs and other 
accounting practices, so that the repre- 
sentatives of the Income Tax Unit and 
taxpayers might be better. informed 
through those recommendations, con- 
iation accounting to the 


cerning depreci 4 
end that the cost of plant and equip- 


ment used in doing each year’s business 
might be determined with a fair degree 
of accuracy.” 

“From the audit of thousands of re- 
turns, it is obvious that in @ great 
number of cases more attention to de- 
preciation accounting is desirable and 
from the standpoint of sound finance is 
necessary,” Mr. Keenan asserted. 


Alabama Ruling Explains 
Tax Credit on Tobacco 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Dec. 6. 


The State Tax Commission must 
credit the wholesaler of cigars and 
cigarettes with the tax due the State 
on uncollectible accounts, the Attorney 
|General of Alabama has ruled. : 

The tax is primarily on the retailer, 
but may be assumed by the wholesaler, 
the opinion said. “It is clear that the 
matter of assuming this tax by the whole- 
saler is purely optional,” it continued. 
“He may or may not assume the tax. If 
lhe does not assume the payment, then 
the tax is collected from the retailer. 
If he assumes the tax and has paid the 
same to the State as shown by previous 
reports, then upon making his final an- 
nual report, he is entitled to credit on 
sales made by him to the retailer for 
the amount of tax on uncollectible ac- 
counts. The question of what are un- 
collectible accounts is one for the de- 
termination of the State Tax Commis- 
sion.” 

“After the State Tax Commission has 
determined that an account is uncollect- 
ible, it has no discretion as to allowing 
the credit mentioned,” the opinion de- 
clared. 








Retention of Trade Mark 
Rights in Other Countries 


[Continued from Page 6.] 

of a trade mark in order that interested 
parties may be informed and that pro- 
tests may be filed by those who believe | 
they will be injured if the mark is reg- 
istered. Not a few of these countries | 
require that the applicant defray the; 
expenses incident to such advertisement 
or notice by the payment of a specified 
fee. The full benefits of registration 
will not inure to the applicant until all 
required fees or taxes which are due 
have been paid, and only then may the 
certificate of registration be acquired. 

While in most countries abroad the 
filing or publication fees and taxes are 
as a general rule the only official charges 
made during the term of registration, 
the laws of some countries stipulate that 
annual or other periodic taxes must be 
paid during this term. Such annual or 
other periodic taxes must usually be 
paid when due, otherwise the registra- 
tion may lapse, or at least the full rights 
therein cannot be availed of. 

Renewals Permitted ‘ 

Renewal of Registration. The registra- 
tion of a trade mark is usually granted 
for a definite Salad of time, on the ex- 
piration of which the rights may lapse 
or be extended for a similar or other 
period. Where there is a provision for 
renewal this may be obtained by com- 
plying with the requirements of the 
laws relative thereto. If an application 
for renewal is not filed within the speci- 
fied period of time after the expiration 
of a previous term, the right to apply 
for renewal may be lost. A registra- 
tion which has lapsed because of the ex- 
piration of the term, and where re- 
j newal has not been applied for, may be 
registered by anyone, though in some 
countries it may never thereafter be ex- 
clusively appropriated by anyone. 


cther considerations. The section last 
cited makes no exceptions. Any ques- 
tion of the amount of tax due must go 
to the taxing officers first. Whether, 
after responding to this bond, the tax- 
payer may, after the required prelimi- 
naries, recover his money on establish- 
ing that the assessment was in fact 
barred, is not a question for present de- 
cision, : 

The amount for which the verdict was 
directed embraces the tax for 1918, $16,- 
087.62, a 5 per cent penalty, $804.38, and 
$2,366.97 interest to Aug. 16, 1928, 
amounting to $19,258.97, with interest to 
be added at 6 per cent on $16,087.62 from 
Aug. 16, 1928. These totals are appa- 
rently based on provisions of the Act 
of 1918; but the provisions of this bond, 
and the statute under which it was given 
must control. Under the agreement in 
the bond $16.087.62 was the total amount 
due for 1918 at the date of the bond, 
Aug. 27, 1926, and by that agreement 
both parties are bound. By the statute 
6 per cent interest to the maturity of 
the bond, Sept. 1, 1927, is demandable, 
and 1 per cent per month thereafter until 
paid. The aggregate so due on July 16, 
1930, the date of judgment, exceeds the | 
amount for which judgment was actually 
rendered. Error in the judgment on | 








account is, therefore, not a matter of 
which the complainants can complain. 


The judgment is therefore affixmed, .. 


f the|Niccodemi, Dario. . . . 


Perguad, 


Snipes, Gertrude B. 


Thomas, 


Williamson, Jefferson. 
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Graham, Abbie. 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can 


be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Payment—Extension of time—Bond—Suit on bond—1924 Act— 
In a suit by the Government upon a bond conditioned upon the payment of a 
deficiency in accordance with the terms of an extension, an answer that the tax 


was barred when assessed is insufficient 


; such a bond held not void for duress, 


for want of approval by the Secretary of the Treasury, or for lack of considera- 


tion.—Miami Valley Fruit Co. v. U. S. 
Dec. 8, 1930. 


(C, C, A. 5.)—V U. S. Daily, 3065, 


Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions promulgated Dec. 6. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 


or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the dis 


sition 


of other cases.—Ezxtract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction. books in for- 
eign languages, offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


N. Y., Me- 


practice. 1st ed. 1 v., illus. 
80-28617 


Graw-Hill book co., 1930. 


Munro, Harry C. Pastor and religious edu- 


cation. 227 p. N. Y., Abingdon press, 1930. 
30-28584 | 


Newell, Adnah C. Coloring, finishing and 


painting wood. 419 p., illus. Peoria, IIl., | 
Manual arts press, 1930. 30-28616 | 
Scampolo, ed. by 
Elsie Schobinger . . . and Ethel Preston. 
(Univ. of Chicago Italian series, ed. by 
W. L. Bullock.) 169 p. Chicago, IIL, 
Univ. of Chicago press, 1930. 3830-28474 
Louis. . . . Histories de betes, ed. 
by Henriette Moussiegt ... and Adolphe- 
Jacques Dickman. (Univ. of Chicago jun- | 
ior college series. Romance languages, 
Otto F. Bond, ed.) 100 p., illus. Chi- 
cago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago press, 1930. 

30-28477 


Roenigk, Joseph A. . . . Mechanical replace- | Architectural annual, Chicago . . 


ments. (Insrtuction manuals for auto- 
mobile mechanics. Maintenance series.) 
104 p., illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 
1930. 30-28618 


Sackville-West, Hon. Victoria M. . . . King’s | Blanding, Don. 


Garden City, N. Y., Dou- 


daughter. 35 p: 
fe 30-28607 


bleday, Doran & co., 1930. 


Sanford, Edgar L. Outline study of Acts of 


apostles. 24 p. Trenton, Diocesan board 
of religious education of diocese of N. J., 
1930. 30-28580 
“Mrs. J. J. Snipes.” 
Bridge leads and plays, auction or con- 
tract. 26 p. Lincoln, Neb., 1930. 30-28610 


South Africa. Railways and harbours board. 


Railway tariffs inquiry com. Rept. 
of departmental railway tariffs inquiry 
. 1930. 150 p. Pretoria, Govt. ptr., 
1930. 30-15700 
Wendell M. Hinduism invades 

300 p. N. Y., Beacon press, 
30-28588 


America. 
1930. 


Weis, Frederick L. Life and teachings of 


Ludwig Hetzer, leader and martyr of 
Anabaptists, 1500-1529. (These—Univ. de 
Strasbourg.) 239 p. Dorchester, Mass., 
Underhill press, 1930. 30-28581 
American hotel; an 
anecdotal history. 324 p., illus. N. Y,, 
A, A. Knopf, 1930. 30-28615 
Moulin-Eckart, Richard M. F., graf. 
...- Cosima Wagner, trans. from German 
by Catherine A. Phillips. 2v. N. Y., A. 
A. Knopf, 1930. 30-28591 
Outposts of imagination; 
travel guide to cities by way of historical 
fiction. 83 p. N. Y., Womans press, 1930. 
30-28613 

Gray, Thomas. Elegy written in country 
church-yard. 16 p., illus, Portland, Me., 
Southworth press, 1930. 30-28601 
Helton, Roy A. Lonesome water, poems by 
128 p. N. Y¥., Harper & brothers, 

1930, 30-28473 
Hives, Frank. Ju-ju and justice in Nigeria, 


Miller, Kempster B. Telephone theory and , India. Commercial intelligence dept. . . . Di- 


rectory of exporters of Indian produce & 
manufactures. (7th ed.) 67 p. Calcutta, 
Govt. of India central publication br., 
1930. ‘ 80-15701 


James, Philip. Early keyboard instruments, 
from beginnings to yr. 1820. 153 p., illus. 
Lond., P. Davies, 1930. 30-28594 

March, Francis A. March’s thesaurus dic- 
tionary. 1189 p., 246 p., illus. Phila., 
Historical pub. co., 1930. 30-28595 


Alexis, Joseph E. A. In Deutschland, by 
... and Wilhelm K. Pfeiler. 311 p., illus. 
Lincoln, Neb., Midwest book co., 1930. 

30-28714 


American gynecological soc. Album of fel- 
lows of +, 1876-1930; Floyd E, Keene 
... editor. 640 p. Phila, W. J. Dor- 
nan, 1930. 30-28732 

- 1930. 1 
v., illus. Chicago, Ill., Architectural an- 
nual co., 1930. 30-28754 

Ashleigh, Charles. Rambling kid. 313 p. 
Lond., Faber & Faber, 1930, 30-28621 

Hula moons. 303 p., illus. 
N. Y., Dodd, Mead & co., 1930, 30-28570 

Borenius, Tancred. Florentine frescoes. 131 
p., 73 plates. Lond., T. C. & E. C. Jack, 
1930. 30-28759 

Braun, Paul G. Figure composition. 63 p., 
illus. Pelham, N Bridgman pub- 
lishers, 1930. 30-26558 

Brereton, Cloudsley S. H. Modern language 
teaching in day and evening schools, with 
special reference to London. 279 p. Lond., 
Univ. of London press, 1930. 30-28485 

Brothers, Elmer D. Medical jurisprudence. 
3d ed. 309 p. St. Louis, C. V. Mosby 
co., 1930. 30-28733 

Burn, Andrew R. Minoans, Philistines, and 
Greeks, B. C., 1400-900. (History of civil- 
ization. Pre-history and antiquity.) 273 
p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1930. 30-28579 

Chicago tribune. How to secure tenants 
quickly and at low cost. 62 p., illus. Chi- 
cago, Classified advertising dept., 1930. 

30-28625 

Conference for codification of international 
law. ist, The Hague, 1930. ... Protocole 
relatif a un cas d’apatridie. Protocol 
relating to a certain case of statelessness. 

30-28739 

-_+ + Protocole special relatif a l’apa- 
tridie. Special protocol concerning state- 
lessness. 14 p. Leyde, Imp. Sijthoff, 1930. 

30-28740 

Davis, William S. Life in Elizabethan days. 
376 p., illus. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 
1930, 30-28572 

Ewing, Lucy E. L. Dr. John Ewing and 
some of his noted connections. 139 p. 
Phil., John C. Winston co., 1930. 30-28727 

Fantus, Bernard. General technic of med- 
ications. 438 p. Chicago, American med- 
ical assn., 1930. 30-28731 


” 


14 p. 





told by ... and written by Gascoigne 
Lumley, illus. 254 p. Lond., John Lane, 
1930. 30-28614 


Godwin, William. Memoirs of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft. 133 p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 
1930. 30-28487 


” 


To Be Heard on 
Customs Invoices” 


New Yorkers Will Attend — 
Conference at Bureau on — 
Retention of Provision on 
Free Merchandise 


ee aoe 


© ete 


New York, Dec. 6.—Importers here aré 
planning to attend the conference 
the Bureau of Customs in Washingtom 
Dec. 11, when the question whether cer# 
tain new regulations, exempting from 
the requirement for production of con¢ 
sular invoices, merchandise over $100 
in value, when unconditionally free or 
subject only to a specific rate of duty 
not dependent on value, will be dis- 
cussed. The Bureau of Customs, Com- 
missioner of Customs F. X. A. Eble has 
informed importers here, is considering 
whether it will retain in the invoicing 
regulations, promulgated under the 
Tariff Act of 1930, published as Treas- 
ury Decision 44179, the provision above 
referred to, Section 2 (d) (11). 

At the Washington conference, sched- 
;uled to begin at 10 a. m. Dec. 11, im- 
porters and their attorneys or repre- 
sentatives who are interested in the sub- 
ject, will be given an opportunity to 
present their views for the Bureau’s 
consideration in reaching a final deci- 
. sion. 

It was announced here today that the 
committee on customs of the National 
Council of American Importers & Trad- 
ers, Inc., had accepted Commissioner 
Eble’s invitation to be heard on this 
subject. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents descrided under ‘this heading. 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inguiry Dive 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Ann. Rept. of Comr. of Education to 
of Interior for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1 
U. S. Dept. of Interior. Price, 10 cents, 

(6-35856) 

Prenatal Care—Publication No. 4, Chil- 
dren’s Bur., U. S. Dept. of Labor. Price, 

cents. E30-339 

Yield of Douglas Fir in Pacific Northwest— 
Tech. Bull. No. 201, Oct., 1980. U. 8S, 
Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 20 cents. 

Agr. 30-1269 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Mo.—Repts. of Public Service Comm., Je. 
20, 1928-Jan. 16, 1930.—Vol. 17, David P. 
Janes, Secy., Herbert H. Hoff, Reptr. 

Jefferson City, 1930. 

N. H.—79th Ann. Rept. of Insurance Comr., 
1930, to Gov. Business of 1929—Part 1. 
John E. Sullivan, Comr. Trenton. 

Me.—Ist Ann. Rept. on Geology of State of 

» Me. to Gov. in 1930. By Lucius H. Mer- 
rill, State Geologist. Augusta, 1930. 

Me.—69th Rept. of Bank Comr. to Gov. 
for two f. yrs. ended Je. 30, 1930. By 
Sanger N. Annis, Comr. Augusta, 1930, 





Reported Nowhere Else 


The Most Complete Reporting 


Service for the Patent Bar 


T United States Patents ‘Quarterly con- 
tains substantially all the matter pertaining 
to patents, trade marks, unfair competition 


and copyrights to be found 


reporting service, and in addition a large 
number of Patent Office decisions, and deci- 
sions of the Patent Office Board of Appeals, 
of which many are reported nowhere else. 


In brief, you will find in The United States 


Patents Quarterly: 


Full and complete text re 


sions of the United States Supreme Court in 
patent, trade mark, copyright and unfair 


competition cases. 


Full and complete text of all important 
patent, trade mark, copyright and unfair 
competition decisions of all of the United 
States Circuit Courts of Appeals. 


Decisions, in 
mark, 
cases in United 
in any standard Full text of 


peals in patent 


A report in f 


full text, of patent, trade 


copyright and unfair competition 


States District Courts. 
all decisions of the United 


States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 


and trade mark cases on ap- 


peal from the Patent Office. 


ull of many decisions of the 


Commissioner of Patents, including trade 


mark cases, not 


presented in the Patent Of- 


fice Gazette or any other publication—bein 


the only report 


ports of all deci- all trade mark 


that gives complete text o 
cases—and many Patent Of- 


fice Board of Appeals decisions, in full text, 
nowhere else reported. 


Full text report of all patent, trade mark 
and copyright decisions of the United States 


The United 
makes a decide 
patent bar. 


Court of Claims. 


States Patents Quarterly 
d advance in service to the 


The United States Patents Quarterly 
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~~ Public Utilities 
try Aiding 
T ade Recovery, | Said to 
“Mr. Lamont Says 


Business Leaders Said to, 
_. Have Kept Pledges to In-| heise ab Shier Teck: 
crease Construction and), The decision of the Supreme Court of 


: \the United States in the Illinois Bell 
Not Reduce Wages Telephone case (V U.S. Daily, 3000:6) is 


|“bound to have a profound effect in fu- 
ture rate cases,” it was asserted by the 
Attorney General of New York, Hamil- 
|ton Ward, in a statement issued today. 
The New York telephone rate case, 
now pending before the Supreme Court 


[Continued from Page 3.) ; 
in progress. Nothing, I think, since 
1917 and 1918 has been>quite so sponta- 
neous, so courageous, and so unanimous. 


” 


Affect New York Appeal 


Attorney General Explains Similarities Between Two Ac- 
tions Involving Telephone Charges; Order of the 
Supreme Court to Divide Business Pointed Out 


ry 


Lee 


a 
ia ae ae 


__THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, DECEMBER 


~ Radio . 


Reported Sound 


National Council Declares 
Present Level Inadequate 
But Corrective Measures 
Have Been Undertaken 


New York, Dec. 7. | 
; Chicago that the profits made by the 
| Western Electric Company must be con- | 
| sidered in conjunction with rate basis. ee 

| In the Chicago case it was claimed New York, N. Y., Dec. 6.—The most 
\that the total business of the Western | important es oe Se Seon 
| Blectric Company did not show an Wiel eae ies. stated in the annual ome 
| due profit, but the court has held that | of W. F. Roeber, general manager of 
|the profits of the Western Electric! the council, has been that devoted to the 





Not only are the regular local relief 
organizations well integrated and more 
adequately financed than in previous 
years, but special community commit- 
tees are being set up to coordinate and 
unify the efforts of various interests to 
remedy the situation. The municipuli- 
ties themselves are setting a fine exam- 
ple by. maintaining and increasing their 
working forces and offering emergency 


lof the United States, is “very similar 
ito the Illinois case, Mr. Ward said in 
discussing the opinion in the latter pro- 
ceeding. His statement follows in full 
text: 

Attorney General Ward has_ been 
|studying the decision in Carlstrom as 
Attorney General of the State of Illi- 


;}Company must be segregated so that it 
;may bé determined what the profit was 
lon the Chicago business and if this 
|profit is too iarge consideration must 


| view of*the community of interest of 
| the two companies. 


‘study and introduction of corrective’ 
|measures for the inadequacy of work- 
| men’s compensation insurance rates, ac- 
|eording to information made available 


resentative of the National Convention 
| of Insurance CommisSioners of the Coun- | 


nois v. the Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, handed down in the Supreme Court 





One of the principal items in dispute} cil. The following additional informa 
in both litigations was the right of lo-| tion from the report also was furnished: 


cal companies to accumulate a large re-|_ The large underwriting loss indicated 


, 1930 


path eR ee ale 


Workmen’s Compensation 


One of the longest direct radio links 
in the world, spanning 6,121 miles across 
the Pacific, from San Francisco to Shang- 
hai, was opened Dec. 6 with an exchange 
(of messages between President Hoover 
and Chiang Kai-Shek, president of the 
Chinese nationalist government. 

The circuit is the fifth direct radio- 
telegraph line to be opened by RCA Com- 
munications, Inc., radio subsidiary of the 
Radio Corporation of America during the 
current year, according to a statement 
concerning it filed with the Federal Radio 
Commission, Through this organization 
the United States is now linked with 


'be given for fixing the ultimate rate in| through Clarence W. Hobbs, special rep-| more than 30 foreign nations by radio. 


Inauguration of the Chinese-American 
circuit should “contribute toward a bet- 
ter mutual understanding” between the 


separated, President Hoover stated in his 


peoples of the two great nations so widely | 


employment to the jobless. Within the | late Monday. In Mr, Wards opinion 
last few days Col. Woods has asked the this decision has an important effect on 
mayors of the 363 largest cities and the the appeal now pending in the United 

vernors of States to report on the/ States Supreme Court in the New York 
number of persons on public pay rolls. | telephone rate case. The two cases are 
Reports received to date show that both | very similar. 


the cities and the States, instead of lay-| The Chicago case has been sent back 
to the trial court to divide the inter- 


ing off men as is usual at this season, | a 
actually increased working forces from) state business from the intrastate 
October to November. One hundred and business. There was - no such di- 
eighty-four of the cities, not including| vision made by the trial court in_ the 
‘any of the largest, which have not yet) New York case. In both the New York 
replied, reported 209,541 persons on mu- | and the Chicago cases, the trial court 
nicipal pay rolls in November—a number'! refused to give consideration to the fact 
which was 3 per cent larger than in| that the local telephone companies were 
October and nearly 12 per cent above | part of a great system enjoying par- 
the total of 187,500 in November, 1929./ ticular benefits, one of which was the 


serve from the monies paid by its cus-' by the New York Casualty Experience 
tomers for service. While the court! Exhibit for the calendar year 1929 and 
sustains the strict legal right of the lo-| the generally increased loss ratios for 
cal companies to do-this, it says: ‘““The| policy year 1928 have been the cause of 


recognition of the ownership of the} much concern about the inadequacy of | 


the reserve’ compensation rates. 

During 1929 a factor to correct for 
the off-balance of the merit rating plans 
was introduced simultaneously with the 
various State rate revisions. Unfor- 
| tunately, the full effect of this correc- 


property represented by 
does not make it necessary to allow sim-| 
ilar accumulations to go on if experi- 
ence shows that these are excessive.” 
The court then points out that the 
telephone business is a standard busi- 
ness without undue fluctuations an 
that excess reserves are not necessary) 
and that in fixing the rate the State| 
commissions have a right to determine | 
what amount in the future is proper} 


is lost sight of because of the sharp 
rise in loss ratios due to other causes, 
beginning with the policy year 1928. 
The rate making program as it now 
stands provides for the keying of rates 


q| tion is just beginning to be realized and} 


“Reports already received from a few of | 
the States show a similar tendency; a 
slight increase from October to Novem- 
ber of this year and nearly 6 per cent) 
more workers than at the same time last! 
year. If these increases are typical it 
js estimated that increases in public em- 
ployment, at a time when industrial 
workers have been released, have served 


to relieve the unemployment*situation to } 


the extent of 200,000 or more persons. 


Still more encoraging is the evidence | 
that many States and municipalities are} 
cutting red tape in getting started on| 
enlarged construction programs. State| 
and municipal long-term financing | 
amounted to more than $157,000,000 | 
in October, an amount practically dou- | 
ble the September total and larger than | 
for any October in the last decade. New) 
bond issues approved by voters at re-| 
cent elections were in excess of $400,-| 
000,000 and represent the largest No- 
vember authorization for any year to 
date. ‘ee 

The authorities of many cities, and 
other local governments, moreover, real- 
ize that there is much needed work that 
can be undertaken without delay and | 
that canbe pursued during Winter | 
months. The present appears to be a} 
favorable time to undertake community | 
housecleaning of various kinds such as 
cleaning of streets, parks and other pub- | 
lic properties, improvement of traffic | 
signs so badly needed in many localities, 
removal of obstructions to. view at high-| 
way intersections and grade crossings, 
construction of curb cutbacks on arterial 
highways and pedestrian safety islands 
and removal of street obstructions. In 
addition there are many improvements | 
of a more extensive character, such as 
widening of streets and roads and re- 
moval of highway grade crossings which 
can in many cases be profitably under- 
taken during the Winter. Moreover, these 
types of work do not involve large ex-| 
penditures for material as they are of 
such a character that a large part of the 
cost is represented by labor. 

I have not, perhaps, sufficiently) 
stressed the great importance of wide- 
spread efforts to provide part-time em- 
ployment in the homes and_industries 
of the community. The Emergency 
Committee for Employment has reports 
from all parts of the country showing 
the great interest in this type of work— 
work which is not reflected in our ordi- 
nary statistics of employment, which 
must total a very substantial number 
of days of activity and a tidy sum in 
the pay envelope. In organizing for 
the distribution of this type of work 
many cities have undertaken registra- 
tion of the unemployed and have es- 
tablished central employment services 
where the job and man are brought to- 
gether. 

Meeting an emergency of this sort, it 
must be realized, is a joint undertaking; 
one in which the Federal and local gov- 
ernments, industry and labor organiza- 
tions, and. the community as a_ whole 


right to purchase material and equip- 
ment from the Western Electric Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the American Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Company. It was 
the contention of both New York and 


Methods of Determining Valuation - 
Of Southeast Utilities Are Outlined 


Transcript of Testimony at 


Various Securities Transactions 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Nov. 14 by Rob- 
ert J. Ryder, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion accountant, @ppearing as a wit- 
ness in the Commission’s investiga- 
tion into financial activities of power 
and gas utilities, was begun in the 
issue of Dec. 4, continued Dec. 5 and 

6, and proceeds as follows: 

Q. You say the ledger cost is shown 
at that sum. Do you mean that cost is 
shown on the ledger of the Southeastern 
Power & Light Company? A. That is 
correct. : 

Q. How was this ledger cost arrived 


at? A. The Southeastern Power & Light) 


Company entered into an agreement, 
dated Aug. 31, 1929, whereby it would 
issue eight-ninths of a share of its no- 
par common stock to the Commonwealth 
and Southern Corporation for each share 
of common stock of Columbus Electric 
& Power Company. Pursuant to_ this 
agreement, Southeastern Power & Light 
Company issued 258,936 shares of its 
no-par common stock, on which a value 


of $112.50 per share was placed, or an, 


aggregate value of $29,130,400, and re- 
ceived in exchange 291,304 shares of 
common stock of Columbus Electric & 
Power Company. The Southeastern 
Power & Light Company also paid $28,- 
792.33 cash to Stone & Webster, Incor- 
porated, for expenses of the last named 
company. 

Q. Do you know how the Common- 


i wealth & Southern Corporation acquired 


these shares? A. From a copy of an 
agreement which is included as Ap- 
pendix 31 within Commission’s Exhibit 
4724, it appears that the Commonwealth 
& Southern Corporation agreed to give 
four shares of its common stock, to- 
gether with option warrants for the purr 
chase of two additional shares of com- 
mon, for each share of Columbus Elec- 
tric & Power Company common deposited 
under the agreement. 

Q. That was some agreement that had 
been made by the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation in connection with 
its efforts to acquire the Columbus Elec- 
tric & Power Company. Is that right? 
A. That is right. 

Q. And about when was that agree- 
ment made? A. June 28, 1929. 

Q. On June 28, 1929, the Common- 
wealth & Southern made this offer for 


to be allowed for further accumulations. | 

These are considerations net herebe-| 
fore pointed out by the Supreme Court} 
and are bound to have a profound ef-| 


fect in future rate cases. 


Federal Inquiry Relates to, 


Light Company during the present year? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did Southeastern Power & Light} 
Company acquire some other investment 
interest in securities of Columbus Elec- 
tric & Power Company? A, It purchased 
3,797 preferred shares of Columbus Elec- 
tric & Power Company from the Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corporation for 
a cash consideration of $425,232.09. 

Q. That was a cash consideration? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What the 
| wealth & Southern we do not know? 
No, sir. 
| -Q. Do you know whether those pre- 

ferred shares went back to Common- 
‘wealth & Southern when that: company 
| merged with Southeastern Power & Light 
Company? A. I would assume they did. | 
{ Q. Have you any definite knowledge on 
the point? A. No, sir. 


_Appalachian Development 


Company Discussed 

Q. Turn to page 123 of your report. 
| There we find VI entitled how? A. In- 
vestments in nonutility companies. 

Q. And section 1 deals with what? 
A. Investments in the Appalachian De-! 
| velopment Company. | 
| Q. When and for what purpose was' 
Appalachian Development Company in- | 
corporated? A. It was incorporated 
Mar. 18, 1925, as a Georgia Corpora- 
tion to acquire lands, water sites, and so 
forth. 

2Q. Did Southeastern Power & Light 
|Company hold all of the outstanding 
common shares of that corporation? A. 
Yes, 75,000 shares. 

Q. When did it acquire the 75,000 
common shares? A. January, 1926. 
| Q. How did Southeastern Power & 
Light Company acquire these common 
shares? A. By causing the conveyance 
of Washington Land Company prop- 
erties to Appalachian Development Com- 
pany. 

Q. Who controlled the Washington 
Land Company? A. I could not state 
as to who controlled it. 

Q. Was it a subsidiary of the South- 
eastern Power & Light Company? 
No, sir. 

Q. It was not? A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, it caused the conveyance of 
properties owned by the Washington 


shares cost Common- 


A. 


must cooperate to a common end—that | shares of the Columbus Electric & Power {and Company to the Appalachian De- 


A. That is right. 


of providing work for the jobless and | Company? 
direct relief for those in distress. The| Q. Do you know who owned the Co- 
Federal Government has exerted and is| lumbus Electric & Power Company at 
exerting its every effort to alleviate the | that time? A. Stone and Webster, I pre- 
present situation, directly through addi- sumed. It was under their management. 
tional employment afforded by its. ex-| Q. You have no precise information 
panded construction and road-building | as to the share holdings in that com- 
program, and indirectly through its in- pany at that time? A. No, sir. 
fluence in maintaining wage levels and; .Q. In June, 1929, Commonwealth & 
preserving industrial peace and in _ac- Southern agreed to give four shares of 
celerating and coordinating the nation-| its common stock and certain option 
wide community efforts to increase em-| warrants for the purchase of two ad- 
ployment and provide relief. I have ditional shares of stock for each share 
every confidence that our common effort | of Columbus Electric & Power Company 
will be successful in preventing thé suf-|common that should be deposited with 
fering which has always characterized|them? A. Yes, sir. 
such depressions in the past. Our imme-| Q. And late in August of 1929, the 
diate problem is to “carry on” through exchange was made between Common- 
the coming Winter. As for the future| wealth & Southern on the one hand 
no person who is familiar with the his- and Southeastern Power & Light Com- 
tory of our country can fail to appre-| pany on the other, whereby the shares 
ciate the wisdom of President Hoover’s|of Columbus Electric & Power Com- 
words, “that our country is today | pany were made over by Commonwealth 
stronger and rieher in resources, in| & Southern to Southeastern Power & 
equipment, in skill, than ever before in Light? A, That is correct, 
its history. We are in an extraordinary | Q. And then early in the present year 
degree self-sustaining, we will lead the | Southeastern Power & Light Company 
march of prosperity as we have always consolidated with Commonwealth & 
done hitherto.” Southern Corporation? A. I do not 
: know. The records of that company 

have not been examined. 

Q. And the Con*monwealih & Southern 
reacquired the stock of the Columbus 


Power Plan Opposed 
Yr Electric & Power when it 


velopment Company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who controlled Appalachian De- 
velopment Company? A. The South- 
eastern Power & Light Company. 

Q. The Southeastern Power & Light 
Company caused the conveyance of 
Washington Land Company’s property 
to Appalachian Development Company, 
one of its subs? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. I have no doubt, Mr. Ryder, that} 
the Washington Land Company was not | 


'owned or controlled by the Southeastern 
Power & Light Company. May I as- 
sume that that is correct? A. Yes, sir. 
It was not. 

Conveyance to Subsidiary 


Of Southeastern Company 
Q. When the conveyance was made 


from the Washington Land Company, it! 


was made to Appalachian Development 
Company, which was a subsidiary of 
Southeastern Power & Light Company? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. When the conveyance was made! 


from the Washington Land Company to 
the Appalachian Development Company, 
| Southeastern Power & Light Company 
received 75,000 common shares of Appa- 
lachian Development Company, did it 
no‘? A, That is correct, be 

Q. Did it receive any other considera- 
| tion at the time these lands were con- 


to the experience indications of a fixed 


message to President Chiang. “This 
added development in the means of com- 
| munication between countries which are 
| as widely separated as ours will, I trust, 
serve to bring them closer together in 
the minds and thoughts of our peoples 
and will to that extent and in that man- 
ner contribute toward a better mutual 
| understanding,” he. stated. 

The hope that the opening of the new 
cireuit ‘‘will cause friendship between 
the two sister republics, still further 
strengthened and benefit commercial 
interest on both sides” was expressed by 
| President Chiang in his reply. 
| In addition to the messages exchanged 
by the two Chief Executives, the Secre- 
tary of State, Henry L. Stimson, and 


| upward trend, the rates will be ade-| ister of Communications. 





period of the past. 
making does not contemplate rates that | Affairs, exchanged messages, while ad- 
exactly fit the conditions of the year! ditional messages were transmitted by 
during which they are applied but it does|Chao-Chu Wu, Chinese Minister to the 
assume that if there is no continued! United States, and Po-Chun Wang, oo 
. G. Har- 
quate over a period of years. The fact! bord, Chairman of the Board of the 
that the present time is a period of in-| RCA, David Sarnoff, President of the 
creasing loss ratios is no reason for dis-| organization, and W. A. Winterbottom, 
carding the present rate making pro-| Vice President and General Manager, 
cedure. jalso dispatched messages. 

The quarterly calls for loss ratio ex-| Mr. Winterbottori, in a statement 
perience authorized by the actuarial com- | concerning the inaugural, transmitted to 


| mittee furnish the Council with current | the Commission, emphasized the impor- 
| loss experience. 


The ultimate success!tance of the new service. A “curious 

of the plan is endangered because 30; paradox” comes to light, he declared, 

per cent of the member carriers are un-| with the opening of the service. 

able to furnish the material as requested.| “Long regarded as an unscientific na- 
Conclusions to be drawn from a re-| tion, remote from the influence of modern 

cent investigation by the Council are| Western civilization, China today has the 


This method of rate| Cheng-Ting Wang, Minister of Foreign | 


A. | 


Company 


that the present method of keying the 
indemnity rate level to the experience 
indications of a fixed period of the past | 
is sound and will produce reasonable} 


years, because indemnity costs run in} 
cycles and medical pure premiums must| 
be projected to the approximate level of 
the period during which the rates are 
applicable in order to correct for a con- 
tinued upward trend. A recommenda- 
tion will probably be made to amend 
the rate making procedure so as to pro- 
vide for the projection of medical costs! 


| to the approximate current level. 


Rate provisions have been approved 
for 14 States during the past year, in- 
definitely postponed in 14 others and 


|are pending in seven States and in Ha-| 


waii. The revisions acted upon during 


|the year resulted in an increase of 6.4 
|per cent in the countrywide rate level. 


States in which rate revisions are now 
pending are Kansas, Massachusetts, Mis- | 
souri. New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Vermont. 


! 


Foreign Radio Stations | 
Listed by Federal Agency 


That “DX” or long-distance radio re- 
ception is still popular with a large num- 
ber of the radio-listening public is indi- | 
cated by the numerous requests :reach- 
ing the Department of Commerce for 
identification of foreign broadcasting sta- 
tions. 

In order to meet this demand, the Elec- | 
trical Equipment Division of the De- 
partment has just compiled a_ special 
kilocycle list of all North American radio 
stations, excepting those in the United 
States, Alaska and Porto Rico, which are } 
included in lists issued by the Radio 
| Division of the Department. | 

Frequency, wave length, call letters, 
power and the city, country, State or 
{province of location are shown for each 
of the stations included in the list. 

Copies may he had without charge 
upon application to the Electrical Equip- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
|Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, Washington. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


most complete domestic radio telegraph 
network of any nation in the world,” he 
said. 


direct radio telegraph service to 40 Chi- 
nese cities, including Tientsin, Hankow 


|Amoy, Canton, Nanking, Peiping and | republ 


Tsingtao. 

“This extraordinary development of 
radio communication,” he added, “is due 
to the fact that China’s limited land- 
wire telegraph service has always been 
at the mercy of roving bandits, revolu- 
tionary armies and floods. Realizing the 


Recent reports from Shanghai, he} 
i >| asserted, show that the Chinese govern- | 
and adequate rates over a period of| ment radio administration now operates | 


Witnovut CoMMENT 


Decision in Illinois Rate Case \Rate Making Plan ‘Direct Radio Link to China 


For Compensation One of Longest in Operation 


| Service Just Opened With Exhange of Greetings Between 
Presidents of Two Countries; Growth in Chinese 
Communication System 


| importance of internal communications to 
Chinese solidarity, officials decided some 
years ago that radio offered the only re- 
; liable means of contact between her scat- 
| tered cities. 

The service has been extended and im- 
proved, in spite of the handicaps of lack 
j of equipment and internal warfare. A 

radio circuit is one form of communica- 
tion that bandit chieftains and warring 
|armies cannot cut.” . 

He added that for the first time this 


communication system. operated by the 
Chinese Government in developing for- 
jeign markets and increasing her trade 
|and commerce. Citizens of China, ac- 
cording to the report filed with the Com- 


rect with the United States without relay, 
without paying “toll tribute” to an in- 
tervening country and without naving 
their messages handled by a commerci- 
ally competitive nation. 

‘The new circuit, the statement said, 
will be operated with directive or “beam” 
| antennae, which focus the short-wave 
| impluses on the receiving antennae, more 
| than 6,000 miles away, giving maximum 
signal strength with a minimum of diffu- 
sion and interference. Exhaustive tests 
| conducted for more than a month under 
varying weather conditions have demon- 
| Strated the new circuit’s ability to main- 
| tain contiuous and reliable communica- 
tion despite its great length, it was 
added. 


The messages exchanged follow in full 
text: 
|_ “His Exceliency, Chiang Kai-Shek, 
President of the National Government 
of the Republic of China, Nanking 
(China) : Today direct radio service is 
being Inaugurated between China and 
the United States. This added develop- 
ment in the means of communication 
| between countries which are as widely 
|Separated as ours will, I trust, serve to 
bring them closer together in the minds 
and thoughts of our peoples and will 
to that extent and in that manner con- 


|standing. With this thought in mind, 
I send to your excellency and to the 
|people of China my most cordial wishes 


country. (Signed) Herbert Hoover.’ 
“His Excellency, Herbert Hoover, 

| President of the United States of Amer- 

jiea, Washington, D. C.: -I feel a great 





lency on this occasion of the opening 


at Shanghai today. 
\of this new 
| cause 


I trust the openin 
radio communication wil 
friendship between the two sister 
ics still further strengthened and 
benefit commercial interest on both 
sides. Allow me this opportunity to 
wish your excellency good health and to 
loffer my best regards. (Signed) Chi- 
jang Chungcheng (Chiang Kai-Shek), 
President of the National Government 
of the Republic ‘of China.” 


Decisions by Federal Commission 


On Petitions for Radio Permits’ 


'Treasury Issues 


direct circuit gives China an independent | 


mission, are now able to communicate di- | 


|tribute toward a better mutual under-| 


{for the increasing prosperity of your| 


honor to communicate with Your Excel-| 


of the Transcontinental Radio Station | 


Presentep Herein, Brine 
BY Tue Unirrp States DalLy 


Insurance 


= 
<7 
- @ 


Offered at Lowest 


Rates on Reeord 


Two Groups of Certificates 
Totaling 400 Million Dol- 
lars Provide Less Than 2 
Per Cent Interest 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Treasury certificates/ of indebtedness in 
two series, both dated and bearing in- 
terest from Dec. 15, 1980, one series, 
TJ2-1931, being for six months, with in- 
| terest at tr: rate of 1% per cent, and 
maturing June 15, 1931, and the other 
series, TD-1931, being for 12 months, 
with interest at the rate of 1% per cent, 
and maturing Dec. 15, 1931. The amount 
|of the six months’ offering is $150,000,- 
000, or thereabouts, and the amount of 
the 12 months’ offering is $250,000,000, 
or thereabouts. 

_ Preferred Allotment 

Applications will be received at the 
| Federal Reserve banks. The Treasury 
| will accept in payment for the new cer- 
| tificates, at par, Treasury certificates, of 
|indebtedness of Series TD-1930, matur- 
jing Dec. 15, 1930. Subscriptions for 
|the six month 1% per cent certificates 
of Series TJ2-1931, in payment of which 
certificates of indebtedness maturing 
| Dec. 15, 1930, are to be tendered, will 
| be given preferred allotment up to 
| $30,000,000, while subscriptions for the 
| 12 months 1% per cent certificates of 
|Series TD-1931, in paymnt of which 
certificates maturing Dec. 15, 1930, are 
|to be tendered, will be given preferred 
allotment up to $50,000,000. 

Bearer certificates will be issued’ in 
denominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000, 
$10,000, and $100,00. The certificates 
|of Series TJ2-1931 will have one inter- 
}est coupon attached, payable June 15, 
1931, and the certificates of Series 
TD-1931, two interest coupons attached, 
payable June 15, 1931, and Dee. 15, 
1931. sete! 

These certificates will be exempt, both 
'as to principal and interest, from ‘all 
j taxation, except estate and inheritance 
taxes. oid 





Certificates Due 

About $480,000,000 of Treasury cer- 
tificates of indebtedness and about $90,- 
| 000,000 in interest payments on the pub- 
lic debt become due and payable on Dec. 
15, 1930, and about $51,000,000 in Treas- 
ury bills become due and payable on 
Dec. 16 and $51,000,000 on Dec. 17. €. 

The text of the official circular follows; 

The Secretary of the Treasury, under 
the authority of the act approved Sept. 
24, 1917, as amended, offers for subscrip-. 
| tion, at par and accrued interest, through 
| the Federal reserve banks, Treasury cer- 
| tificates of indebtedness, in two series, 
{both dated and bearing interest from 
| Dec. 15, 1930, the certificates of Series 
| TJ2-1931 being payable on June 15, 1931, 
| With interest at the rate of 1% per cent 
|per annum, payable on a semiannual 
| basis, and the certificates of Series TD- 
| 1931 being payable on Dec. 15, 1931, with 
| interest at the rate of 1% per cent per 
annum, payable semiannually. 

Applications will be received at the 
Federal reserve banks. 

Bearer Certificates 

Bearer certificates will be issued in de- 
| nominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,- 
| 000, and $100,000. The certificates of 





Decisions on pending applications, pe-, tion, permit for 2,722, 2,734, 4,108, 6,365, 8,- | Series TJ2-1931 will. have one interest 


titions set for hearing, and requests for 
permits have just been announced by 
the Federal Radio -Commission as 
follows: 

Applications granted: 

KFTL, Aeronautical Radio, Ine., King- 
mand, Ariz.; WQDU, Aurora, Ill, granted 
construction permit for additional trans- 
mitter. 

W3XM, Durham & Company, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., granted modification of con- 
struction permit to extend completion date 


|to Jan. 15, 1931. 


Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., . 
Sayville, N. Y., granted license to use equip- 
ment now licensed as WKI for experimental 
work on part time basis. 


Lynchburg Flying Service, Inc., granted | 


plane license, 3,106 ke., 4 w. 3 
KGRB, San Francisco Bar Pilots Assn., 
granted license to Apr. 1, 1931, frequency 


| 2,560, 50 w. 


WAZ, RCA Communications, Inc., New 
Brunswick, N. J., granted modification of 
license to cover change in transmitter num- 
ber; change in points of communication, 
and deletion of two or three assigned fre- 
quencies. Bolinas, Calif., granted. modifica- 
tion of 5 licenses for change in points of 
communication. 

W3X0, American Telegraph & Telephone 
Co., portable in New Jersey, granted re- 
newal of license. } 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., air- 
plane and truck, granted authority to use 
special frequencies, 6,200, 6,600, 7,000, 7,400, 





Television in Colors . 


Perfected in France’ 


Device Designed for Low Cost 
| Production Demonstrated 

A degree of perfection in television 
apparatus which has not been attained 
im other countries is claimed by an in- 
|ventor in France who has demonstrated 
, his device, designed for production at low 
{cost for use in the home, the Depart- 
|ment of Commerce has been informed 
!yn advices just made public. 
The figures are reproduced by the de- 
| vice in colors and the outlines are distinct 


so that individuals depicted can be rec-| 


| ognized, according to the advices. The 
Department’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Television as a potential and valuable 
adjunct to radio in the home is reported 
!to have been demonstrated with success 
jin Paris by M. Bartheleny, a prominent 
French experimenter in the wireless field, 
| according to French advices received in 
' the Department of Commerce from Trade 
Commissioner George R. Canty at Paris. 
| The report states that figures were 


7,700, on truck and airplane, 5 w. 

WPDL, Police Dept., Lansing, 
granted extension of completion date on 
construction permit for two weeks. 

WQDM, A. J. St. Antoine, Albans, Vt., 
‘granted construction permit to install new 
equipment, increase maximum power of 
equipment from 7.5 w. to 100 w., and in- 
crease operating power to 100 w. 

WTBO, The Associated Broadcasting 
Corp,. Cumberland, Md., granted construc- 
tion permit to make changes in equipment, 
‘increasing maximum 
| from 100 to 250 w., and inerease day operat- 
| ing power to 250 w. 

WDBJ, Richardson - Wayland } 
|Corp., Roanoke, Va., granted construction 
;permit to install composite 1-kw. equip- 
jment, increasing maximum rated power of 
equipment from 500 w. to 1 kw. 

| WCAJ, Nebraska Weslyan University, 
|Lineoln, Nebr., granted construction per- 
mit to change equipment involving a de- 


in power from 500 to 250 w. of equip- 


| crease 
‘ment. 

WCBS, Harold L. Dewing and Charles H. 
Messter, Springfield, Ill., granted construe- 
| tion permit to move transmitter locally in 
| Springfield. 

WNBF, Beardsley Specialty Co., Rock 
|Island, Ill, granted construction permit to 
install new 100-w. maximum power equip- 
ment, 

KVL, KVL, Ine., Seattle, Wash., granted 
| construction permit to change equipment. 

KFI, Earle C. Anthony, Inc., Los Angeles, 


Ine., | 


Mich., | 


power of equipment | 


Electric | 


015, "12,180 ke., 400 w. 


WOO, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Ocean Gate, N. J., modification of li- 
|cense for change in frequencies to 4,752.5, 
a 12,840, 17,120 ke., 20 kw. 
| license to operated at Deal, N. J., on 4,752.5, 
8,630, 12,840, 17,120 ke., 15 kw. 
| KGPD, Fire Department, San Francisco, 
| Calif., assignment of construction permit to 
Ralph W. Wiley, Chief, Department of Elec- 
tricity, City and County of San Francisco. 
| W9XX, The Rev. Lannie W. Stewart, Car- 
| terville, Mo., renewal of license for 1,604 
ke., 100 w. 

WFO, Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, 
Mich., modification of license for 398 kc., 
1 kw. 
| American Telephone 
Lawrenceville, 
‘for 


& Telegraph Co., 
N. J., construction permit 
special experimental on 6,755, 9,170, 
9,750, 9,870, 10,550, 13,390, 14,470, 14,590, 
16,270, 18,340, 19,220, 19,820, 21,u60, 21,420 
ke.. plus 500 ke. for each frequency, 500 w. 

W2XAR, Radio Pictures, Inc., Long Island 
| City, N. Y., renewal of license for experi- 
mental service, 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 
' 425, 8.650, 12,850, 17,300 ke. (1,604 ke. used 
during hours of 4 to 5 p. m, and 9 to 10 
p. m. for experimental sound transmission 
in connection with experimental visual 
| broadcasting station W2XR); 500 w. 
| WKMR, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., North 
| Platte, Nebr.; KRF, Lincoln, Nebr.; KQQ, 
Iowa City, Iowa; KQM, Des Moines, Iowa; 
| WQDU, Aurora, I11., modification of license 
|to change frequencies to 3,160, 3,166, 3,172, 
3,178, 5,570, 5,660 ke., 400 w. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
| Ocean Gate, N. J., construction permit for 
| Special experimental on 4,752.5, 8,630, 12,- 
| 840, 17,120 ke., plus 500 ke., in each case; 
500 w. 

Set for hearing: 

W. G. Hughes, FE. L. Walden, A. F. Burch 
jand Frank Dewolfe, Oklahoma 
| Broadcasting Co., Guymon, Okla., ask for 
|eonstruction permit for new station, 1,500 
ke., 100 w.; also to use portable to test 
|for location. 
| Jones Bros, Garage, Cardell, Mo., ask for 
jconstruction permit, 1,420 ke. 744 w., day- 
time hours. 

The McAdoo Drug Co., Carlsbad, N. Mex., 
| asks for construction permit, 860 ke., 7.5 
w.,, daytime; also portable to test for lo- 
cation. 

WFIW, WFIW, Ifc.,. Hopkinsville, Ky., 
| asks for construction permit to move trans- 
|mitter and studio from Hopkinsville to a 


| location to be determined by use of port- | 


|able in Louisville. 

KIJB, Marshall Electric Co., Inc., Mar- 
shalltown, La., asks for construction per- 
|mit to install new transmitter increasing 
|}maximum power of equipment from 75 w. 
,to 1 kw.; change frequency from 1,200 ke. 
| to 880 ke; increase power from 250 w. day 
jand 100 w. night to 500 w., and chance 
,time from half time to four-sevenths time 
shearing with WSUI, 

Applications dismissed: 
| The following avplications are dismissed 
}at request of applicants: 


Request | 


6,- | 


Panhandle | 


‘coupon attached, payable June 15, 1931, 
{and the certificates of Series TD-1931, 
|two interest coupons attached, payable 
| June 15, 1931 and Dec, 15, 1931. 

| The certificates of said series shall be 
' exempt, both as to principal and-interest, 
| from all taxation (except estate and in- 
| heritance taxes) now or hereafter im- 
; posed by the United tSates, any State, 
or any of the possessions of the United 
| States, or by any local taxing authority, 
| The certificates of these series will be. 
| necopted at par during such time and 
| under such rules and regulations as shall 
| be prescribed or approved by the Sec- 
| retary of the Treasury, in payment of 


income and protfis taxes payable at the . 


| maturity of the certificates. The certifi- 
| cates of these series will be ‘acceptable 
| to secure deposits of public moneys, but 
will not bear the circulation privilege: 
Conditions Described 
| The right is reserved to reject any 
subscription and to allot less than the 
| amount of certificates of either or both 
| Series applied for and to close the sub 
scriptions as to either or both series 
at any time without notice. The Secre. 
| tary of the Treasury also reserves the 
|vight to make allotment in full upon 
applications for smaller amounts, to make 
| reduced allotments upon, or to reject, ap- 
plications for larger amounts, and to 
make classified allotments and allotments 
| upon a graduated scale; and his action 
|in these respects will be final. Allot- 
ment notices will be sent out promptly 
| upon allotment, and the basis of the 
| allotment will be publicly announced. 
h Payment at par and accrued ‘interest 
| for certificates ailotted must be made on 
|or before Dec. 15, 1930, or on later ale 
| lotment. After allotment and upon pay- 
| ment Federal Reserve Banks may issue 
| interim receipts pending delivery of the 
definitive certificates. Any qualified des 
| positary will -be’ permitted to make pay- 
|ment-by credit for certificates allotted 
| to it for itself and its customers up. to 
| any amount for which it shall be quali- 
| fied in excess of existing deposits, when 
| So notified by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of its district, 
| Treasury certificates of indebtedneds 
jof series TD-1930, maturing Dee. 15, 
| 1930, 1 ill be accepted at par in payment 
|for any certificates of the series now 
| offered which shall be subscribed for andé: 
| allotted, with an adjustment of the in- 
| terest accrued, if any, on the certificates 
of the series so paid for, 
ee As fiscal agents of the United States; 
| Federal Reserve Banks are’ authorized 
and requested to receive subscriptions 
and to make allotments on the basis and 


By Kentucky Office _ Pow 
¢ merged with Southeastern Power & 


Federal Jurisdiction on Tennes- at Aurora Landing, between Trigg and 


. . Calloway counties. 
see River Questioned Mr. Cammack also objected to a pri- 
tee vate power company receiving any ben- 
Frankfort, Ky., Dec. 6.—Questioning efit from a stream in Kentucky without 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- compensating the State. He contended 


ment over the Tennessee River in Ken- that the Tennessee River in Kentucky 


| veyed te Appalachian Development Com-| produced in the atmosphere in clear |Calif., granted modification of construction 
| pany? Yes. It received a demand| relief and in colors, the images were|permit to change location of transmitter 
note of $5,950,000 from Appalachian De- | not blurred in outline, and facial features | from 4% miles northwest to 1% miles 
velopment Company, in addition to the| were so distinct as to permit easy rec- | "°rthwest of Buena Park, Calif. 


Ps a Away te | KFIO, Spokane Broadcasting Corp., Spo- 
Seen teres eed the | ognition of individuals. M. Barthelemy | ,sne, Wash., granted, license to cover con- 


; pan |claims that his apparatus has attained | struetion permit, 1,120 ke., 100 w., daytime 
Q. This property, at the beginning of | a state of perfection thus far not reached | only. 

this transaction, was owned by the Wash-| jin other countries. He explained that) WEBR, Howell Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
ington Land Company, was it not? A.|in a year’s study of television problems, | Buffalo, N. Y., granted authority to install 


WHN, Marcus Loew Booking Agency, Inc.,| up to the amounts indicated by the Sec: 
New York City. retary of the Treasury to the Federal 


E. M. Pace, Vicksburg, Miss. ; : ee 
WMAK, WMAK Breadcasting System, Reserve Banks of the respective distriets; 


Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. = ' 
| Ron L. Wollard, Newark, Ohio. ‘House Bills Introduced ‘ 
| 


WCDA, Italian Educational Broadcasting, | ; ' 
lIne., New York City. For Veterans’ Hospitals 


Aoplications denied: 
The following were set for hearing, but 


tucky except for. navigable purposes, 
the Attorney General of Kentucky, J. 
Ww. aaiaoed at.a hearing here on an 
application to the Federal Power Com- 
mission by the Southern Industries and 
Utilities Company, opposed the grant- 
ing of a temporary permit, 

The hearing was held by Lieut. Col. 


belongs to the State and that use of the 


flowing waters cculd not be granted for | 


power 
action. 

J. H. McCord, attorney for the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad also cbjected 


purposes except by legislative 


| Yes, sir. 
Q. It was conveyed to Appalachian De- 
‘velopment Company? A, Yes, sir. 

' Q. The Appalachian Development Com- 
pany issued 75,000 shares common to 


Southeastérn Power & Light Company, pany’s plant, the general director of the fac 


| there had been no intention of construct- 


| ing an apparatus at great cost, but sim-| 


|ply to produce a receiving apparatus 
for the home, OB. 
At a demonstration in a French com- 


to vrantine of the vermit, contending &d in additton gave Southeastern Power company was seen and heard at a dis- 


that construction cf the dam would cause 
damage to the railroad. 


& Light Company its demend note for 
$5,950,000? A. That is right. 


tance by the employes for nearly an hour, 


automatic frequency control. 

WIBC, Nelson Bros. Bond & Mortgage 
|Co., Chicago, Ill, granted permission to 
| broadcast Sunday afternoon from 4:30 to 6, 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

W8XS, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
turing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., renewal of 
experimental license for 1,604, 2.398, 3,256, 
4,795, 4.425, 8,660, 12,850, 17,300 ke., 2 kw. 

KGTG, Aeronautical Radio, Ine., north of 


applicants failed to respond to hearing 
notices: 
Edward W. Kruse, New Castle, Pa. 
A. W. Lytel, New Rockford, N. Dak. 
Frank P. Nernli, Hazen, N. Dak. 
Western Padio Telegraph Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 
WCL, Intercity Radio Telegraph Co., Co- 
lumbur, Ohio, 
| W8XE, Pennsylvania State College, State 


Two Veterans’ Bureau hospital coy. 
struction measures, one (H. R. 14561) 
by Representative Hall (Dem.), of Hat. 
tiesburg, Miss., for a $600,000 addition 
| to the Gulfport, Miss,, Hospital; and the 
|other (H. 14562) by Representative 
| Hull (Dem.), of Carthage, Tenn., for a 
| $85 000 hospital for middle Tennessee. 
| were introduced in the House Dee 5. The 


) 


| 


{ 
} 


without any adjustmem of the receiver. 
When asked whether he could produce | 
‘an entire scene, M. Barthelemy replied | 
‘lin the affirmative, 


Kansas City, Mo., construction permit for | College, Pa. ; 
new transmitter for 2,722, 2,734, 4,108, 6,350, Harold R. Blackstone, Wayne, Pa, and the other 300 beds. hey were ¥ 
6,365,\8,015; 12,180 ke. 150 w, KGTQ,) “Universal Wireless’ Communication Co,,)ferred' to the Committee on World bd 

5 , Veterans’ Legislation, 


Lewis H. Watkins, on an application for Members of the Tennessee first contemplated 150 additional beds 


@ permit to construct a hydroelectric/and Public Utilities 
: Tennessee River tended the hearing. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in-the issue of Dec. 9. 


Railroad 
Commission at- 


Springfield, Mo., license to cover construc- Inc., Buffalo, N. Y 
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’ Railroads 


Reduced Freight 
Js Requested for 
‘California Fruit 


State Railroad Commission 
. Says Existence of Indus- 
‘ try Is Threatened: Unless 
Rates Are Lowered 


“The very. existence of the California 
deciduous fruit industry will be seriously 
threatened”? unless the rates on this traf- 
fic to transcontinental destinations a-e 
“substantially reduced,” the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was advised Dec. 
6.in a brief filed by. the Railroad Com- 
mission of the State of California 
(Dock No. 19130). 

“The brief supports the plea of the Cal- 


ifornia Growers’ and Shippers’ Protec- 
tive League for reduced rates on decidu- 
ous fruits from California. origins to 
transcontinental destinations. 
Supreme Court Ruling 
‘The case was reopened for further 
hearing by the Interstate Commerce 
Comission upon petition of the Cali- 
WwW fornia shippers, following a decision of 
the'Supreme Court of the United States 
upon appeal of the railroads from the 
Commission’s former decision allowinz 
a-reduction. The court held that the 
Cvmmission had placed too much stress 
upon the Hoch-Smith joint congressional 
résolution of 1925, a farm relief meas- 
ure, attributing to that resolution an in- 
tefpretation which it did not have. 


“In July, 1927, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, at the instance of the Cali- 
fotnia Railroad Commission and the Cal- 
ifornia Growers’ and Shippers’ Protective 
League, issued its order reducing the 
freight rates on deciduous fruit from 
$1.73 to $1.60 per 100 pounds to territory 
east of Denver and from $1.62 to $1.50 
per’ 100. pounds to Denver and west 
thereof. 0 
California enjoyed the benefit of this 
raltiction during 1928 and until July 19, 
1 A saving of approximately $3,- 
000/000 a year resulted from this reduc- 


tion. 
a3 Order Annulled 

_The Supreme Court of the United 
States.on June 2, 1930, annulled the or- 
dey.,and held that the Commission had 
based its ruling on an erroneous con- 
stiiction of the so-called Hoch-Smith 
Resolution of Congress.. It was further 
held that the Commission had failed to 
find the former rates to be unreasonable 
under the applicable provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. It was in 
Jitie of this year, subsequent to the said 


United States, that the carriers restored 
the higher rates formerly charged. 
‘pon application of the California 
Railroad Commission and the California 
Gydwers’ and Shippers’ Protective League 
in July of this year, the Interstate Com- 
métce Commission in July of this year 
reopened the proceedings for the pur- 
péses of again considering the reason- 
@ ableness of the rates in question. Ex- 
tended hearings were held in San Fran- 
cisco in September before Commissioner 
Aitchison. 


The California Commission pointed out 
that for all California deciduous fruit 
shipped to eastern auction markets, the 
ratio of transportation, refrigeration, 
selling and loading costs to the average 
mafket price received increased from 32 
per cent in 1920 to 59 per cent and 52 
pér'cent in the years 1928 and 1929, 
respectively, and that these costs are 
n6W ‘consuming more than one-half of 
the: prices received for the fruit. 


‘Yh- the case of grapes, the ratio of 
transportation, refrigeration, selling and 
loading costs to the average price re- 
ceived increased from 35 per cent in 
1920 to 66 per cent and 54 per cent in 
thé years 1928 and 1929, respectively. It 
is pointed out in the brief that a serious 
ecotomic depression has confronted the 
deciduous fruit industry in California for 
many years, and that the situation is 
today most acute. 

i Crop Value Falls 

,Qn the basis of 100 per cent as the 
farm values of ‘deciduous fruits in 1919, 
the farm value of California deciduous 
fruits shipped to eastern markets was 
15, per cent in 1928 and 23 per cent in 
1929,,whereas, the ratio for the 10 prin- 
cipal field crops of the United States 
were 64 per cent in 1928 and 57 per cent 
in.1929, 

The argument of the Commission was 
summarized as follows: 


(1) That the deciduous fruit industry 
is one of the most important of Cali- 
fornia industries, and that the protection 
and promotion of said industry is in the 
interest of a natural and. proper devel- 

en of the country as a whole. 


\ (2) That a. severe economic depression 
in the California deciduous fruit industry 
has,existed for many years and that the 
farm value and market prices of decidu- 
ous.fruits have been at their lowest level 
during the last two years. ~ 


(8) That the products of the deciduous 
fruit industry are not moving freely 
under existing rates. 


(4) That the rates for the transpor- 
tation of ‘deciduous fruit from California 
to’ transcontinental territory and Group 
J have not responded to the general de- 
cline in commodity prices during the last 
few years. 

.(6), That the financial condition of de- 
fendant carriers has shown a definite 
improvement during the last few years 
with the exception of the current year, 
and.that the conditions prevailing in 
1930 are the result of abnormal condi- 
tions, 

(6) That on the basis of a compara- 
tive'analysis of the rates upon perish- 
able. trafic from California to eastern 
defined territories and between other 

dints in the United States, the general 
evel of transcontinental and other 
rates, dnd cost of service involved, thé 
rates’ in question are unreasonable. 

Concluding, the Commission’s brief 
made the following. statement :.- 

“In view of the marked decline in 
c Odity ‘prices, the tremendous de- 
cline in the farm, value of decidhous 
fruits and the general substantial reduc- 
tion#iin the transcontinental rate struc- 
tufé; all of which have come about in 
the fast few years, it is indeed an eco- 
nothic paradox that we find the current 
freight rates on deciduous fruits to be 
atthe same high level which prevailed 


om@an. 1, 1922, The rates in question | 


ist respond to economic law and be 

pstantially reduced or the very exist- 
of the California deciduous fruit 
itty, be.seriously threatened.” — 


The growers and shippers of; 


| Passenger revenue ..++++-- 





Air ports Planned | 
In Several Cities 


Department of Commerce Re- 
ports Improvements for 


Other Fields 


For the week ending Dec. 4 the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department: of 
Commerce has received information to 
the effect that the following cities pro- 
pose the establishment of airports. 

Corvallis, Oreg. ....(M) 
Cumberland, Md. ....(C) 
*Eureka, Calif. ..... (M) 
*Gallipolis, Ohio .....(C) 
Greensburg, Pa. ....(C) 
Idaville, Ind. .......(M) 
pe oe. ee (2) 
Middletown, Conn. ..(M) 
Montpelier, Vt. .....( 
Oskaloosa, Iowa ... 
*Raleigh, N. C 
Topeka, Kans. ... 
Watertown, S, Dak... 
*Westfield, Mass. ....(C) 
_. Worthington, Minn..(M) 

Cities contemplating’ municipal air- 
ports are followed by the letter M; com- 
mercial projects by the letter C. Names 
with asterisk (*) indicate airports al- 
ready. established for which 
ments are contemplated or under way. 

Airport established: Lenora, Kans. 


Project indefinitely postponed: Hebron, | 


Ind. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Railway Firemen 


Ask Mandatory Use 


Of Power Stokers 


Power Reverse Gears Also 
Sought in Complaints 
Made to the I. C. C. by Two 
Brotherhoods 


Complaint has been made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by two rail- 
road enginemen’s unions urging the Com- 
mission to require the railroads to equip 
their locomotives with mechanical stok- 


‘ers and power reverse gears, alleging 


violations of the Boiler Inspection Act by 
reason of the operation of locomotives 
equipped with manual appliances. 
(Docket No. 24049.) 

The complainant 
Brotherhood 


unions are the 
of Locomotive Engineers 


and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- | 


men and Enginemen. 

On behalf of ‘the firemen, it was 
stated “‘that the use and operation of 
such locomotives Without the same be- 


decision of the Supreme Court of the | 78 equipped with neshanical or auto- 


matic means for feeding the coal or fuel 
into the fire boxes thereof endangers 
the health, safety, comfort and gen- 
eral welfare of the firemen by unduly 
exposing them to unnecessary and ex- 
cessive fatigue in the performance of 
their duties; endangers their health by 
unduly exposing them to extremes of 
heat and cold while performing their 
duties of putting coal or fuel into the 
fireboxes and by unduly exposing them 
to unnecessary and excessive fatigue by 
reason of the large amounts of coal or 
fuel manually fed or consumed, which 
coal or fuel must be manually fed or 
shovelled into the fireboxes; unduly en- 
dangers the firemen and other employes, 
the safety of the train and travellers on 
the highways by rendering the firemen 
incapable of performing their duties of 
keeping an effective lookout and observ- 
ing the signals, on account of the ef- 
fect on their eyesight by reason of un- 
necessary intermittent exposure to the 
glare of the fire, particularly in the 
night-time, and also on account of the 
length of time that must be spent in 


jmanually placing the large amounts of 


coal or fuel in the fireboxes, and the 
resultant excessive fatigue necessitating 
rest and recuperation, and generally 
subjects the employes of the defend- 
ants and the travelling public to un- 
necessary veril to life and limb.” 

Plea for Power Gears 


In connection with the manually-op- | 


erated reverse gears in use on many 
locomotives, it was said that such gears 
are “inherently improper, unsuitable, and 
unsafe in principle and design.” 

Other objections to the manually-op- 
erated gears were discussed in the com- 
plaint in the following language: 

Said manually-operated reverse gear 
is excessively heavy and difficult to use, 
and is beyond the strength of many engi- 
neers to operate, and the use thereof 
subjects the engineers to undue fatigue 
and physical strain. 

Said manually-operated reverse gear, 
and the various parts thereof, frequently 
break or fail, and cause the reverse lever 
to go out of control and to strike the 
engineer with great force and severely 
injure him, 

In the event of the breaking, ‘failure, 
or improper action of other parts or 
appurtenances of the locomotives, which 
frequently occurs, particularly in the 
valve motion, valve chambers, or driv- 
ing gear, said manually-operated reverse 
gear is subjected to great force an 
strain, which frequently causes the re- 
verse lever to go out of control and strike 
and severely injure the engineer. 

The use of said manually-operated re- 
verse lever frequently requires the engi- 
neer and fireman to leave their usual and 
proper positions in the engine cab to 
handle said lever and to place themselves. 
in a hazardous position, and thereby pre- 
vents them from performing their other 
necessary duties, including the observa- 
tion of signals and the keeping of an 
effective look-out, 


French Agriculture 
Although 50 per cent of the French 
population is engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, the normal production of agri- 
cultural products does not meet the re- 
quirements of domestic 
(Department of Commerce.) 


improve- | 


consumption. | 
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senger Buses in 


The United States Senate, Dec. 4, 
voted, 51 to 29, to recommit to the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee for fur- 
ther consideration the Parker bill (H. 
R. 10288) for Federal regulation of pas- 


merce. 
ing viewpoints toward the measure were 


the vote recommitting the bill. 
ing are excerpts from the official rec- 
ord of the Senate debate: 

MR. COUZENS (Chairman of Inter- 
state Commerce Committee). During the 
last session of Congress there was con- 
siderable debate on the bill, 


points as to the bill and as to how it 
|should operate. 

As the bill came from the House, it 
provided that every prospective opera- 
tor of a motor-bus line must apply to 


for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity. It is true that it con- 
tained what is called a grandfather 
clause, which ,provided substantially 
that those who, on the date of the pas- 
sage of the bill, were operating, would 
not be required to make an application 
for a certificate of convenience and ne- 
cessity, but would have 90 days in which 
to make a showing before the com- 
mission that they were competent to 
operate a line, that they would main- 
tain schedules and would maintain 
routes and maintain equipment for the 
safety of the public. , 


Committee’s Opinion 
|Divided on Question 


When the bill came to the Senate and 
went to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, the committee gave lon 
consideration to it, and there was a di- 
vision of opinion in the committee. 
Some of the committee thought that 
the bill as it came from the House was 
all right; that every applicant for a per- 
mit to operate should be required to 
secure a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity. 

There was another group in the com- 
;mittee which thought that there should 
,be no certificate of public convenience 
jand necessity required under any cir- 
;cumstances; that every applicant for 
| Permission to run a bus line should be 





that they were financially competent to 
operate a schedule, to maintain their 
busses in the interest of the safety of 
the riding public, and would be able to 
pay damages in case of accident. In 
other words, there was to be no ques- 
tion about the proposed operation being 
necessary for public convenience. 

There was another group in ‘the com- 
mittee which thought that competition 
should be maintained, that unless there 
were two bus lines operating between 
two points, it should be mandatory on 
the commission to issue a certificate if 
the applicant complied with all the rules 
and regulations of the commission. 


That view prevailed in the committee. 


the bill out containing a provision, as 
found on page 15, line 7, of the print 
I have, in the form of instructions to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that unless there was competition be- 
tween the two points, the commission 
would be required—in other words, it 
would be mandatory upon the commis- 
sion—to grant a certificate if the ap- 
plicant complied with all the safety and 
other regulations promulgated by the 
commission. That is the form in which 
the bill came to the Senate. 


Illinois Senator 
Offers Amendment 


The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Glenn] 
offered an amendment, which was pro- 
posed to take the place of the commit- 
tee amendment, and this is what the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
provided: . 

(f) If, upon consideration of any applica- 
tion for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity, it appears that there is in- 
adequate service by a common carrier by 
motor vehicle, in whole or in part, upon the 
route and/or between the fixed termini 
covered by the proposed operations, then 
the absence of such adequate service shall 
be sufficient evidence that the public con- 
venience and necessity will be served by 
the whole or that part of the proposed 
operations with respect to which such ab- 
sence of adequate service exists; and a cer- 
tificate shall be issued accordingly if the 
applicant is qualified to comply with the 
requirements, rules, and regulations of 
the Commission for such service. For the 
purposes of this section service shall not be 
deemed to be adequate unless there is suf- 
ficient operation of motor-vehicle equip- 
ment by a common carrier by motor vehicle 


d|over the proposed route to meet all reason- 


able public demand for motor-vehicle trans- 
portation. 

That amendment was adopted in the 
Senate to take the place of the commit- 
tee amendment, the vote being 33 yeas 
and 22 nays. The vote was taken on 
July 2. 


committee amendment. ‘ 
The other requirements of the bill 
are generally those provided for the 
regulation of railroads, except that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission does 
not fix the rates. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission assures 
‘the rates are reasonable. * * * 
There is a provision in the bill for 
setting up local boards, which is new 
legislation, so far as I know, under which 
if there is a question as to public con- 





between two States, the Commission 


The questions involved in the diverg-| 


0 There ap- | 
peared at that time to be three view-| 


the Interstate Commerce Commission! 





required only to assure the commission | 


In other words, the committee reported | 


So, as the bill stands, the Glenn | 
amendment has taken the place of the! 


itself that 
| we 
dealing with the truck and freight prob- | 





venience and necessity for a bus. line | 


| Senate Recommits Parker Bus Bill | 


Interstate Commerce; 


Measure by V ote of 51 to 


may permit'the States to appoint a local 
board, made up of one member from the 
— utilities commission of each State. 
f there be no public utilities commis- 


reg |sion within any one of the States, the 
senger buses engaged in interstate com-| 


governor would have the right to make 
the appointment. The question involved 
is submitted to that local board, and if 


n |@ majority of that board agrees that a 
set forth in the debate which preceded | 


Follow- | 


certificate should be entered, or that a 


certain permit should be granted, it be- | 


comes mandatory upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to grant it. 

That is an idea presented for the pur- 
pose of reserving to the States, as nearly 
as is humanly possible, State rights, the 
right to regulate the conditions in the 
several States. It seems to me that that 
is an assurance that these matters will 
be. dealt with éxpeditiously. 


Instructions to Interstate 


Commerce Commission 
Mr. SIMMONS. If the so-called Glenn 


amendment is adopted, is it the Senator’s | 


opinion that if there were only one line, 
and that line were giving adequate serv- 
ice, in the sense that it provided for all 
the traffic, there could not then be issued 
a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity for a competing line? 

Mr. COUZENS. Those are the instruc- 


tions to the Interstate Commerce Com- | 


mission, that if there is such a line in 
existence giving adequate service, it may 
not grant another license. 


MR. SIMMONS. It is discretionary 


whether they will grant another license | 
for another.company to operate in com-| 


petition? 

MR. COUZENS. 

MR. SIMMONS. So that it leaves the 
commission the ower to determine 
whether there shall be any competition 
on that particular route? 

MR. COUZENS. That is correct. If 


That is correct. 


it finds that the service is adequate for | 


all public needs, it may not grant an- 
other license. 

MR. GLENN. I do not understand 
the meaning of the amendment as the 


Senator from Michigan understands ‘it. | 


_ As the bill came from the committe », 
it provided that where there was no 
bus line, or where there was only one 
bus line, operating along a given route, 
upon that showing alone the commis- 


sion was required to grant a second cer- 
tificate of public convenience and ne-| 
cessity, providing the qualifications as 


to service, financial responsibility, and 
so forth, were complied with. 
amendment does mot mean what the 
Senator from Michigan thinks it means. 

My amendment does not mean that 
where there is one bus line, and it is giv- 
ing adequate service, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may not grant a sec- 
ond or, third or fourth certificate to 
other lines, but it does mean, and means 
simply that, that showing alone is not 
sufficient to require the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue the second 
or third or fourth certificate. In other 
words, if there is adequate service along 
a given route, then it is left to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to de- 


cide whether or not they will grant) 
They | 


other certificates to other lines. 
are not debarred from it, neither are 
they required to do it. That is the 
meaning of my amendment. 
Senator Couzens’ 
Opinion on Question 

MR. COUZENS. 


to the statement of the Senator from 
Illinois that it seems to me that this is 


a definite instruction to the Interstate | 


Commerce Commission that it is the in- 
tent of Congress, if there is adequate 
service in the public .interest, that no 
further competing lines should be per- 
mitted to operate. 

MR. GLENN. The bill as. reported 
by the committee provided that where 
there was only one bus line, upon that 
showing the issuance of a certificate 
for a second or third or fourth line was 
made mandatory. I sought to correct 
that, and therefore provided that where 
a showing is made that there is inade- 
quate service it becomes mandatory 
upon the commission to grant a second 
or third certificate. 
that no other evidence of other condi- 


tions or other circumstances shall not! 


empower the commission to authorize 
other lines, but it does say that upon a 
showing alone that the service is inade- 
quate, that fact makes it mandatory 
that another certificate be issued. It 
leaves open all the other questions to 
the discretion of the commission. It 
does not purport to exclude other facts 
at ell from the 
commission. * * * I. know well 
study given to the bill and the efforts 
made by the chairman of the committee 
in relations to it. I know that he has 
worked hard to get the bill in proper 
form. But since I have been in the 
Senate at this session yesterday and to- 
day, Members of the Senate on both 
sides.of the aisle of every line of eco- 
nomic thought have said to me that 
they think the bill is not in form to be 
acted upon now by the Senate, 

In the first place, there is a very defi- 
nite feeling and I think a well-founded 
feeling that when we deal with the bus 
situation we should not separate it be- 
tween passengers and passenger vehi- 
cles, and trucks and freight, but that 
should have a@ comprehensive bill 


lem together with the bus and passen- 
ger problem, The bill does not purport 
or 
of freight on the public highways. 
There are other differences, not only 


CARON 0 Ce ee ee ee ee ats am Se eee 
Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.). 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


October 


1930 
5,830,18 
3°392,29 

10,363,35 
1,414,08 
1,452,77 
3,222,08 


Freight revenue ....+++eee 


Total oper. rev... .... 
Maintenance of way.....-. 
Maintenance of equipment... 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other... 
Net from railroad 

OI ea wivika's9 
Uncollectible ry rev., ete... 
Net after taxes, etc...-.-+ 
Net after rents.,....cosee 
Aver. miles operated. .++eee 
Opera TAtIOnscrosineine es 


3,700,14 


sreeee 


6,663,208 


450,000 
3,063 
3,247,085 
2,590,543 
2,120.26 
64.3 


Ten Months 

1930 1929 
53,400,779 65,952,489 
$5,582,101 38,776,904 
100,494,815 118,103,310 
14,472,517 16,798,413 
15,315,344 19,579,013 
$2,127,996 35,965,678 
67,919,360 78,482,071 
82,574,955 39,621,239 
5,969,108 6,797,000 
9,756 14,558 
26,596,091 32,809,681 
20,717,931 27,390,967 
2,129.00 2,131.22 
RS in 66.5 


. 


1929 
7,918,903 
8,812,400 

18,853,545 
2,103,677 
1,945,066 
8,806,913 
8,469,464 
5,384,081 

779,000 

1,340 

4,663,741 

8,967,851 

2,133.67 
6 


1 
2 
6 
6 
7 
3 


8 


“ 


“at 


Octob 
1930 
4,165,335 
1,129,335 
6,092,187 
875,916 
790,908 
2,135,055 
4,139,486 
1,952,701 
860,596 


1,591,281 
1,345,077 
2,090.13 


Boston & Maine R. R. 
er Ten Months 
1929 1980 1929 
5,369,919 38,441,969 43,728,818 
1,288,982 12,194,009 13,788,272 
7,651,447 58,666,674 66,100,250 
1,155,102 9,986,543 11,250,228 
1,835,888 8,710,977 12,090,484 
2,441,192 21,087,547 22,521,212 
5,763,333 43,144,096 49,183,249 
1,888,114 15,522,578 16,917,001 
$49,182 2,955,943 3,251,542 
9,286 6,176 631 
1,536,746 12,560,459 13,658,828 
1,208,842 10,893,866 11,312,177 
2,077.02 2,090.13 2,078.49 
5.3 73.5 14.0 


824 


68.0 


My) 


I may say in answer | 


It does not provide | 


consideration of the) 
the | 


intend to touch the great problem | 


Shipping 


| 


| 


Se 


Transcript of Debate Over Federal Regulation of Pas- 


Senate Returns 


29 


of opinion about the provisions of the 
bill but there are also differences of 
opinion as to the construction of the 
language upon the most important fea- 
tufes of the bill. ‘ 

In my opinion and not with a desire 
finally to prevent the passage of a bus 
bill, but with a desire finally to obtain 
la bus bill which the country does need 
and one which is comprehensive and 
thorough gnd reasonably clear in_ its 
| language and construction, I think that 
the bill should be recommitted. 


Railroads Believed to 


Have Started Agitation 


MR, COUZENS. Mr. President, with-| 
out intending to imply a wrong motive 
to any Senator, I believe that this agi- 
tation has been begun by the railroads. 
Since this session of the Congress con- 
vened the railroads have been lobbying 
to have the bill killed. Just as soon as 
ithe Senate disagreed to the Glenn 
amendment, which was to the effect 
that railroads might consolidate and 
buy up and monopolize bus lines, then| 
the railroads began to exercise thei 
lobbying methods to defeat the bill. 
Senators have come to me and said that 
the railroads are now opposing the bill. 
They were not in evidence until after 
the Senate by a vote of 21 to 27 de- 
|feated the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Illinois, which would have! 
taken out of the bill that provision on 


reads: a 

(c) No consolidation, merger, or acquisi- 
tion of control shall be approved under this 
section if it involves the consolidation or 
merger of two or more carriers by railroad 
or the acquisition of control of any carrier 
by railroad by another such carrier; nor 
shall any consolidation, merger, or acquisi- 
tion of control be approved under this sec- 


page 20, beginning in line 22, which| 





tion if one or more of the corporations 
involved is engaged, directly or indirectly, 
| in the transportation of persons by railroad. 





oly of passenger traffic by the railroads. 
Everyone knows that the railroads de- 
sire to monopolize the passenger traffic 
of the Nation. They do not make any 
| attempt to conceal it. They were per- 
| fectly satisfied with the bill when there 
| was in it no prohibition against their 
absorbing all of the bus lines of the Na-| 


their rail systems. When the bill per- 
mitted that sort of thing to be done it 
was’entirely satisfactory to the railroads. 
But now that the Senate has refused to 
permit them to acquire by consolidation, 


movement here to have the bill sent back 
to the Committee and killed. 


MR. KING, When the bill was recom- 
mitted, on May 20, was the question 
brought to its attention of including 
within the terms of the bill the control 
of trucks used in the transportation of 
| freight in interstate commerce? 


MR. COUZENS. It was not, because 
the Committee had had extensive hear- 
ings in years past with respect to the 
regulation of motor trucks and the 
handling of freight and could reach no 
| agreement either with the railroads or 
the truck owners or among its own mem- 
bers as to the regulation of trucks car- 
rying freight. 
of that business was contract work and 
did not come under the jurisdiction of any 
commission having jurisdiction of rates 
of carriers engaged in interstate com-| 
merce. 


Difficulty Foreseen 
In Linking Branches 

MR. BARKLEY. The Senator’s an- 
swer to the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
King) is hardy accurate in this, that 
| while it is true the hearings, both in 
the other House and before our Com- 





| mittee, were centralized on the question | rate in one locality might be a wholly, 


tion if they chose to unify them with| 


purchase, or otherwise all of the bus| 
lines of the Nation there is a concerted | not, instead of giving it the power, which 


It was adduced that most | 


That was a prohibition placed in the bill} cago, Ill., found inapplicable. 
by the Committee to prevent a monop- | awarded. 
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Aviation 


Funds Requested 


For Naval Bases 


| To I. BF C, for Further Consideration |House Measure Proposes Con- 


struction Work to Cost 


$5,350,000 


Authorization for an appropriation of 
$5,350,000 for construction work at naval 
stations in various sections of the United 
States, is proposed ina bill (H. R. 14581) 
introduced in the House Dec. 5 by Repre- 
sentative Lankford (Rep.), of Norfolk, 
Va. a majority member of the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The following projects and the amount 
which would be appropriated for each 
would be authorized under the provisions 
of the bill: 

Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash., $1,- 
500,000; Naval Training Station, Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va., $1,300,000; Naval Train- 


ing Station, San Diego, Calif., $400,000; | 
|Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., $1,250, 


000; Marine Barracks, San Diego, Calif., 
$250,000; Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fla., $320,000; Naval Air Station, San 
Diego, Calif., $350,000. 


Senate Group Approves 
Two Railway Nominations 


The Senate Committee on Interstate 


Commerce has ordered a favorable re- 
port on the nomination of Frank Mc- 
Manamy, of the District of Columbia, 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and on that of Samuel E. Winslow, of 
Massachusetts, to be a member of the 
Federal Board of Mediation. 

Mr. McManamy was nominated for a 
term expiring Dec, 31, 1937, and the 
nomination of Mr. Winslow was for a 
term of five years beginning Jan. 1, 
1931. Each is a reappointment. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Dec. 6 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 

No. 23511.—Ray C. Judd v. Chicago & 
North Western Railway Company. Charges 
collected on four carload shipments of cat- 
tle from Fond du Lac, Wis., to West Chi- 
Reparation 


No, 22662.—Dale Oil & Refining Company 
v. Chicago, Great Western Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Rate charged on fuel oil, in 
tank-car loads, from Electra, %ex., to Mil- 
waukee, Wis., reconsigned to Indiana Har- 
bor, Ind., found inapplicable. Reparation 
awarded. 


for years in the regulation of railroads 
before the commission was given au- 
thority actually to fix rates. 

MR. WAGNER: I should like to in- 
quire what the reason is for giving the 
commission power merely to ascertain 
whether or not a certain charge made by 
a particular company is reasonable or 


is almost universally given now in the 
case of the regulation of public utilities, 
of fixing the rates to be charged where 
complaint is made as to their unreason- 
ableness? 


MR. COUZENS. The committee 
thought that the interstate operation of 
busses was rather a new enterprise; that 
it had not altogether found itself; and 
that we should proceed along the lines 
of the authority given to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission when the Gov- 
ernment first commenced to regulate the 
railroads) When Congress created the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
first instance to regulate the railroads, 
it did not give the commission the power 
to regulate rates. So it was thought, 
as this was a new industry, we perhaps 
should not attempt to regulate in detail 
all of the rates at this time, but that 
we ought to give the industry an oppor- 
tunity to get on its feet and see what 
could be done, and later on give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the au- 
thority to regulate the rates. 

MR. BARKLEY. It might also be said 
in that connection that the conditions are 
entirely different in different sections of 
the country. What might be a reasonable 


of passenger transportation, in the se-| unreasonable rate in some other com- 


cret sessions of the Committee the ques- 
tion of including trucks engaged in carry- 
jing freight was raised. 
that I myself brought up the question, 
| in order to determine why they were not 
included, and I was perfectly satisfied, 
I will say to the Senator, as a member 
of the Committee, with the reasoning 
which finally convinced me of the futility 


of any effort at this time to link the two! 
| branches of interstate traffic together; | 


and that the only sensible thing to do 
was to try to get wus legislation in the 
absence of our ability to get both of them 
| linked into one legislative act. The mat- 
ter, however, was discussed in the Com- 
mittee, 

MR. COUZENS. The Senator may 
| be right so far as what happened in 
| the secret sessions of the committee is 
| concerned, I know there was no pro- 
| posal before the committee from any- 
jone outside of the committee to include 

the regulation of freight-carrying trucks. 
| MR. KING. I am not quite clear just 
| who under the bill will have jurisdiction 
| to fix the rates and fares that are to be 
applied by these transportation compa- 
| nies, I find on page 4 that “just and 
reasonable rates’’ are to be applied. On 
| page 91 find that the commission, where 
| only three States are involved, has cer- 


j tain powers which are mandatory; if| 


more than three States are involved the 
Interstate Commerce Commission may 
then, as I read the bill, fix the rates 
themselves, or they may remit the mat- 
ter of rates and fares to the States 
throygh which the busses operate. It 
seems to me that there will be lack of 
uniformity. For instance, if two or 
three States only are involved they are 
permitted to fix the rates; their rates, 
| for illustration, may be five cents a mile, 


| 


I remember | ©oMtroversies 








while in some other sections the rate 
may be two cents a mile. 

MR, COUZENS. There is no author- 
ity to fix rates granted by this bill any- 
where, All that is requited under this 
bill is that the rates must be fair and 
reasonable, and neither any joint board 
nor the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion itself has any right to fix the rates. 
All they have a right to do is to deter- 
mine that a rate is reasonable or un- 
reasonable. * * * If the joint board or 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
; should determine that the rates were 
unreasonable and unfair, then the bus 
line would be required to reduce its 
| rates; but the board or the commission 
| will not actually fix the rates. That is 
the procedure under which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission operated 


4 


munity. And in view of the fact that 
local boards have the authority to hear 
involving the reasonable- 
ness and unreasonableness of rates, the 
committee felt that it was not at this 
time wise to undertake to give the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission blanket au- 
thority to fix rates all over the country 
with reference to bus fares. 


New Envelopes 


By Post Office 


Additional Types to Be Avail. 
able After January 1 to 
Accommodate Needs of 
Business Houses 


For the accommodation of business 
firms using the new size_ stationery 
| Which is approximately 7% by 10% 
|inches, the Postal Service will issue on- 
Jan. 1, 1931, a new variety of stamped, 
envelope, according to announcement- 
Dec. 6 by F. A. Tilton, the Third Assist-, 
ant Postmaster General. ; 

The full text of the announcement, 
| follows: 
| Postmasters and employes of the Pos- 
|tal Service are notified that a new-size 
|stamped envelope to be known as No, 
|\7%, 3% by 7% inches in dimensions 
will be available for issuance on post-' 
masters’ requisitions beginning Jan. 1, 
1931. The new No. 7% envelope will 
|be issued in both extra quality and 
standard quality paper, printed and un- 
|printed. The new-size envelope has 
|been designed to accommodate letter-; 
|heads approximately 7% by 10% inches 
jnow extensively used by business firms 
and private mailers. 

Precanceled Envelopes : 


| Effective on the same date, precane; 
|celed one-cent stamped envelopes in the- 
|window pattern will be made available, 
|in sizes Nos. 5, 8, and 13, for the mail- 
ing of third-class matter under the pro-, 
|visions of section 435%, Postal Laws: 
jand Regulations, in addition to the pres+ 
jent precanceled solid face envelopes in 
|these sizes. Precanceled one-cent wins, 
|dow envelopes will be supplied either 
‘printed or unprinted in accordance with, 
|the rules -now in effect for solid face 
|precanceled envelopes. 

| A new edition of the stamped envelope. 
|price list, Form 3200, eliminating the 
\low-back pattern and containing the, 
new varieties of envelopes to be made 
available on Jan. 1, is being printed,, 
distribution of which will be made to 
all post offices before Dec. 31. Fe 

The special attention-of postmasters, 
at all post offices where precanceled en-. 
|velopes are sold is directed to the new, 
selling rates for solid-face precanceled. 
envelopes, which become effective Jan, 
1, 1931. The slight increase in the. 
iselling rates on this variety has been 
|required to conform to the discontinu-, 
lance of the “low-back” cut in all solid- 
| face envelopes. 

Beginning Jan. 1, solid-face precanr, 
celed envelopes will be issued in “high- 
| back” only, and all orders accepted 
|from post-office patrons and requisitions 
on the department from that date must, 
conform to the new prices. Postmasters 
having stocks of unprinted “low-back” 
precanceled envelopes on hand at the 
close of business Dec. 31, 1930, will con- 
tinue same on sale at the old prices un-, 
til the supply is exhausted. 


Russia Ships 3,000 Tons |. 
Of Manganese to Montreal 


Some 3,000 tons of manganese from 
a Black Sea port in Russia were un-, 
loaded recently at Montreal, according, 
to Canadian advices received at the De-. 
partment of Commerce from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner L. A. France at 
Montreal. The report states that this . 
manganese will be transhipped for mid-: 
western destinations in Canada and the 
United States. 

According to the Canadian information 
this is the first time in the history of» 
|the port that Russian manganese has 
been brought to Canada, although man- 
ganese ore from West Africa is not un- 
known in the harbor of Montreal. 
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Pullman Company’s Income 
Under Last Year’s Figures 


Earnings ‘of the Pullman Company in 
|the month of October and in the first 
10 months of 1930 as reported to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission were 
made public in a statement just issued by 
the Commission. The statement follows 
in full text: 
| October 1930 
|Total oper. revenue $6,016,388 
|Net oper. revenue ... 280,277 
Oper. income 111,059 
Ten Months 
Total oper. revenue 
|Net oper. revenue .. 
| Oper. income 


1929 
$6,800,117 
1,097,558 ~ 
754,076 


70,164,798" 
12,085,092 ° 
8,750,245 





.. 65,511,799 
7,055,149 
5,003,163 
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Other Fast Through Trains Daily: 


Palmetto Limited ... 7:25 p.m. 
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1418 “H” Se. N. W., Washington. Tel. National 7835 
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State Finance 


De line in Assets 
_ Of Indiana Banks 
Noted for Year 


Number of Institutions Fail: | 


ing During Fiscal Period 
Was More Than Doubled, 
According to Report 


State of Indiana: 

. Indianapolis, Dec. 6. 
Assets of the banking institutions in 
Indiana that are under control of the 
State Ranking Department decreased 
$56,376,200 during the year ending June 
30, 1930, it was set forth in the annual 


report of Luther F. Symons, Banking | 


Commissioner. 

The number of banks and trust com- 
panies that failed during that period 
was 34 as compared with 16 for the 
previous year, the report showed. 


Assets of the 705 institutions, includ- | 


ing 456 State banks, 146 trust com- 


nies, 98 private banks, and 5 savings | 


nks, totaled $708,797,115 as compared 
with $765,173.315 on June 30, 1929. 


The report included a recommendation | 
law be| 


that the building and _ loan 
strengthened to protect depositors. 
“There is an outstanding problem that | 
confronts most of our building and loan; 
associations,” the report said. “We re-| 
fer to the law that applies to the with-| 
drawal of funds. Through its applica- 
tion, associations are being slowly liqui-! 
dated and we predict, if present condi- 
tions continue, hundreds of loyal stock- 
holders will lose, while a favored set will 
receive 100 per cent of their holdings. 
“We recommend that section 9 of the | 
State building and loan laws be amended, | 
whereby the board of directors may have | 
the power to pro-rate funds to those who | 
demand their savings.” | 


During the year ending Oct. 1, 1930,; Gi, 


there were 19 state banks closed; five) 
closed and re-opened; two consolidated; | 
three sold; 19 rechartered; and five new | 
banks formed. ; 
Six private banks closed; one consoli- 
dated; one sold; one liquidated. Nine} 
trust companies closed; seven consoli- 
dated; four new trust companies were | 
chartered; one trust company was sold;/| 
one was formed by consolidation and| 
one trust company liquidated. 
During the year the department col-| 
lected a total of $125,380 in fees. Dis-| 
bursements for the year totaled $88,531. 


Change in Massachusetts) 
Banking Law Is Favored | 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: | 
Boston, Dec. 6. | 

Acting Bank Commissioner Arthur 
Guy recommended to the Legislature 
Dec. 3 a study of the laws to relating to, 
the liquidation of trust companies. Mr. | 
Guy favors a change whereby the Bank | 
Commissioner would be able to pay a/| 
final dividend on proved claims in cases | 
where all the assets have been converted | 
into cash before the expiratio: of one} 
rear after the first publication notice. | 
Inder the existing law a year must 
alapse before payment is made even 
though the Commissioner is in a position 
to act earlier. Mr. Guy states that the) 
existing law enforces an unnecessary de- 
lay and prevents a speedy liquidation of 
cases. 
| 
Plans for Mississippi 


Development Outlined 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
stipulated in the act that all locks below 
the Twin City dam should be of not less 
than the Ohio River standard dimensions 
of 110’x600’. 

The final report of the Board recom-, 
mends the construction of 24 new locks 
and dams, which, together with the 
dredging and other works necessary, are 
estimated to cost approximately $124,- | 
000,000, with $1,750,000 annually for 
operation and care of locks and dams, 
and for channel maintenance. 

The survey was under the direction of 
Lieut. Col. George R. Spalding, Division 
Engineer, Upper Mississippi Valley Di- 
vision, senior member of the Board of 
Officers making the survey, The other 
members of the Board were Lt. Col. Wil- 
durr Willing, District Engineer at St. 
Paul, and W. H. McAlpine, Head Engi- 
neer, United States Engineer Office, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Senator Smoot Says Customs Figures | 


‘Changes in Status | 
| Of State Banks 


New Institutions Chartered in| 
Arkansas as Others Are 
_ Suspended 


Arkansas: Walter E. Taylor, banking 
commissioner, has announced the follow- 
ing banks were chartered by the State 
during November: Bank of’ Rector, at 
Rector; Bank of Montgomery County, 
Mt. Ida; The First State Bank, 
| Morrilton. The following banks are re- 
| ported as closed _and in charge of the 
| State Banking Department: American 
Trust Company, Jonesboro; White 
County Bank, Beebe; Randolph State 
Bank, Pocahontas; Citizens Bank, Brad- 
ford; Union Bank & Trust Company, 
Searcy; Peoples Bank, Imboden; Secur- 
\ity Bank and Trust Company, Paragould. | 
| ‘Commissioner Taylor announced the 
'following banks which closed during the 
|week of Nov. 17 under provisions of a 
statute which permitted suspension for 
lfive days, have not reopened and are 
in charge of the State Banking Depart- 
|ment pending reorganization: 
| Bank of Altheimer, Altheimer. 
| Bank of Bauxite, Bauxite. 

North Arkansas Bank, Batesville. 

| Bank of Branch, Branch. 

| Benton Bank & Trust Co., Benton. 
Arkansas State Bank, Carlisle. 

Bank of Carthage, Carthage. 

Farmers Bank, Casa. 

Bank of Clarendon, Clarendon. | 
Corning Bank & Trust Co., Corning. 
Farmers Bank, Dardanelle. 

Peoples State Bank, DeValls Bluff. 
Exchange Bank & Trust Co., Dermott. 
Eudora Bank & Trust Co., Eudora. 
Bank of Fordyce, Fordyce. 

State Bank of Fouke, Fouke. 

Izard County Bank, Guion. : 
Merchants & Planters Bank, Humphrey. 
Hampton State Bank, Hampton. 

Bank of Harrisburg, Harrisburg. 
Cleburne County Bank, Heber Springs. 
Merchants & Planters Bank, Helena. 
Bradley County Bank, Hermitage. 
Arkansas Bank & Trust Co., Hope. 
Bank of Houston, Houston. 

Merchants and Farmers Bank, Junction | 








y- | 
Cleveland County Bank, Kings!and. 

Chicot Trust Company, Lake Village. 

Bank of Leachville, Leachville. 

State Bank of Leola, Leola. | 

Bank of Lepanto, Lepanto. | 

American Exchange Trust Co., Little Rock. | 

Peoples Bank, McRae. 

First State Bank, Morrilton. 

Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Morrilton. 

Arkansas Trust Co., Newport. 

First State Bank, Osceola. 

Bank of Oxford, Oxford. 

Bank of Pangburn, Pangburn. 

Perry State Bank, Perry. 

Merchants & Planters Bank & Trust Co., 
Pine Bluff. 

Bank of Pollard, Pollard. 

Bank of Salem, Salem. 

Bank of Scotland, Scotland. 

Bank of Strawberry, Strawberry. 

Grant County Bank, Sheridan. 

Victoria Bank, Strong. 

First State Bank, Stuttgart. 

Bank of Tyronza, Tyronza. 

Bank of Wabbaseka, Wabbaseka. 








Arizona Plan for Bond 
Issues Defeated at Polls | 


State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, Dec. 6. 


The amendment to the Arizona consti- 
tution which was proposed by initiative | 
petition and which would have authorized 
the State to issue and sell $10,000,000 in 


highway bonds in amounts of not over) 
$2,000,000 in any fiscal year, was de-: 
feated at the polls in the Nov. 4 elec-| 
tion by a vote of 33,454 to 21,678, ac-| 
cording to the official canvass, announced | 
by the Governor, John C. Phillips. 

The proposal to amend the constitution | 
to permit only real property taxpayers | 
to vote upon bond issues and special 
assessment levies carried by a vote of 
81,314 to 20,876. It was declared effec- | 
tive as of Dec. 1 by proclamation of the | 
Govenor Dec. 3. 


Indiana Securities Act 
Declared Unconstitutional 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Dec. 6. 
The Securities Act of Indiana, known 
as the blue sky law, has been declared | 
unconstitutional by the Indiana Supreme | 
Court. Several points upon which the 
rolding of unconstitutionality could rest} 
were indicated by Judge Orlo R. Deahl, | 
in his opinion. Chief among them is the 
contention that the statute cannot be) 
accurately interpreted because of its| 
vagueness. 


Vindicate Passage of New Tariff Act 


Declares Increasing Receipts Refute Charges That Law 


Would Disrupt Trade and Increase Prices 


[Continued f 


American public and charge the tariff 
with being directly responsible for the 
world slump in trade. The first quarter | 
of the present fiscal year, covering the! 
months of July, August, and September, 
show total imports, both free and duti- 
able, amounting to $665,271,360. Of this 
amount $207,729,614 was dutiable mer- 
chandise, whereas $457,541,746 repre-| 
sented undutiable items, Free goods show 
a falling off of approximately 40 per cent 
during the first quarter, whereas, duti- 
able goods show a falling off of 45 per 
cent during the first quarter. Now, it 
would Le folly to assume that the decline 
in the importation of free goods was due 
to the tariff law. Please note that this 
decrease is almost as great as the de- 
crease in dutiable merchandise, the for- 
mer being approximately 40 pei cent, and 
the latter approximately 45 per cent. 
The comparative table, which follows, 
of customs receipts illustrated in 10- 


Comparison of customs receipts, by 10-day 


tional commerce was suffering from the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


day periods, beginning with June 18, the | 
day the tariff law went into effect, and 
compared with similar 10-day periods of 
last year, is indeed very elucidating. | 

The table is indeed a remarkable| 
showing for a new tariff law, a law| 
which was passed in the midst of a do- 
mestic depression and while interna-| 


rom Page 2.] 


effects of a world-wide depression, In- 
deed, the showing is, better than I an- 
ticipated. The collections for the 10:| 
day period from Noy. 15 to Nov, 24,| 
inclusive, as compared with a similar| 
period last year, are almost back to nor- 
mal, there being but a slight difference | 
of less than 7 per cent. The improve-| 
ment since the passage of the act has) 
been a gradual and healthy one, and in 
ny opinion it is one of the most health- 
ful signs on the economic horizon. It 
also a forceful vindication of the 
present tariff law. 


iS 


periods, between the years 1929 and 1930, 


beginning June 18 (effective date of Tariff Act of 1930): 


Fi 


June 18 to June 27, inc. 

June 28 to July 7, inc. 

July 8 to July 17, inc. 

July 18 to July 27, ine. 

duly 28 to Aug. 6, inc. 
Aug. 7 to Aug. 16, inc. Cy Ss eae 
Aug. 17 to Aug. 26, inc. ....... 
Aug. 27 to Sept. 5, inc. 

Sept. 6 to Sept. 15, inc. 

Sept. 16 to Sept. 25, inc. 

Sept. 26 to Oct. 5, ine. 

Oct. 6 to Oct. 15, ine. 

Oet. 16 to Oct. 25, ine. 

Oct. 26 to Nov. 4, ine. 

Nov. 5 to Nov. 14, ine. .. 
Nov. 15 to Nov. 24, inc. . 


21,¢ 


*Increase. 


$16,235,912.49 
14,378,158.04 
17,609,131.35 
18 689,882.15 
16,529,182 
18,872,313.30 
16,768,774.78 
16,317,565.04 
17,995,594.29 
17,448,409.21 


16,491,042.72 
20,235,2 


Fiscal year Decrease Pet. | 
1930 1930 Dec. 
$34,634,259.76 *$18,398,347.27 *113 | 
6,891,630.78 7,486,527.26 52 | 
8,956,326.75  8,650,804.60 | 
8,580,876.33 10,109,005.82 
10,579,563.17 5,949,619.40 
10,813,023.00 8,069,290.30 
9,816,795.03 6,951,979.75 
10,218,582.90 6,098,982.14 
11,479,297.32 6,516,296.97 
3,648 ,027.6 3,800,381,57 
34 2,154,5 9,469 020,89 
5 5,095,784.75 
5, 881,815.47 
5,642 ,769.09 
2,479,002.70 
980,197.45 
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Bank Regulation 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal | 


_ For Savings Bank’ Investment 
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the State of New York. 
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States Sales 


New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Dec. 6 

The following information relates to transactions “on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
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ands High 


Low 
11-22-30 
10-18-30 

10-6-30 
10-6-30 
10-6-30 
11-15-30 
11-28-30 
10-23-30 
100% 100% 
11-6-30 
101% 101% 
1055, 1054 
1244-30 
101% 10114 
108% 108% 
12-2-30 
10-30-30 
11-18-30 
97 96% 
11-26-30 
12-6-30 
12-6-30 
12-4-30 
11-14-30 
113% 112% 
11-22-30 
11-12-30 
12-4-30 
9-20-30 
10-25-30 
12-6-30 
11-29-30 
10-17-30 
94% 9414 

10413 10414 

10042 1003, 

101% 10124 

108% 10815 

101 10045 

101% 101% 

9419 9419 
11-1-30 
11-29-30 
9-15-30 
9-29-30 
11-4-30 
1-6-30 
10-3-30 
10-2-30 

107 107 

12-4-30 
9-29-30 
9-29-40 
9-30-30 
12-5-30 
10-1-30 


10-28-30 
12-6-30 
12-6-30 
995, 99% 
12-6-30 
9914 99 
104% 10454 
104% 104% 
11-13-30 
11-13-30 
11-1-30 
10-22-30 
10-6-30 
10-10-30 
12-3-30 
12-4-30 
12-3-30 
12-4-30 
10-25-30 
9-26-30 
9-29-30 
10-25-30 
11-8-30 
11-15-30 
94 93% 
12-6-30 
93 93 
112 112 
11-28-30 
11-29-30 
86 86 
8-6-30 
12-6-30 
102 102 


11-12-30 
12- 


9-26- 


2-3-30 
10-24-30 

12-3-: 

11-29-30 
102% 102% 


6-19-30 
11-1-30 
11-6-30 
12-5-30 
11-29-30 
101% 101% 
12-4-30 
4-15-30 


-28-30 
10-31-30 
12-6-30 
; 98 
6 96 
-29-30 
10-18-30 
10-8-30 
10-10-30 
12-6-30, 
12-6-20 
11-15-30 
11-8-30 
9-6-29 
11-10-29 
4-29-30 
5-10-30 
10-2-30 
6-11-30 
11-28-30 
12-5-30 
12-6-30 
100% 100% 
9-17-30 
7-11-80 
95 95 
101 100% 
11-20-30 
10-6-30 
99% 99% 
2-17-30 


100% 
95% 
101% 
99% 
86% 


* 


Securities traded in today are indicated by the volume 


of sales in $1,000 lots, and high and low and last 


uota- 


tions for the day; those not traded in today are followed 
by the last recorded quotation and the date thereof in 


the high-low column, 


_ The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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st & r gu 4%s '51 

Istri%s E 52 

Ist r 5s F 65 SF 

Ist r4\%s G 69 SF 

Ist (asmd) 5s '36 

& Uni 5s C 52 .. 

& Uni 4%s ’58 SF 

Cumber T & T 1st & g 5s ’37. 
D & H Ist & r (asmd) 4s *43 SF 


Del ‘Riv RR & Bri 1st gu 4s '36 
Des Pl Val Ry 1st(asmd)4%s 47 
Det Ed Ist & coll 5s ’33 
Det Ed Ist & r 5s A 40d Jul 1 
Det Ed 1st & r 6s B 40 d Jul 1 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s A 49 .... 
| Det Ed gen & ref 5s B ’55.... 
| Det Ed gen & ref 5s C '62.... 
Det R Tun Det T&T Ist 4%s 61 
Dul & Ir Ran RR Ist 5s '37.... 
Dul Missabe & N Ry g 5s ’41.. 
Duquesne Lt Ist 4%s '67 
East Ry of Minn N Div 1st4s’48 
Ed El Ill BkIn Ist cons 4s ’39 
| Ed El Ill NY Ist cons 5s '95... 
' Elg Jol & East Ry Ist 5s ’41.. 
Er & Pit RR g gu 3%%s B ’40.. 
Er & Pit RR g gu 3%s C ’40.. 
Flor E Cst Ry Ist 4%4s 69 
FtW & Den City Ist ext 5%s ’61 
F E&M V RR Ist(asmd)6s ’33. 
GH&SA 2d ext M&P gu 5s '31 
Gouv & Osweg RR ist 5s ’42.... 
Gr Rap & Ind RR Ist 4%s 41 
Grays Pt Term Ry Ist 5s '47... 
Gt Nor Ry gen 
Gt Nor Ry reg 
Gt Nor Ry gen 
Gt Nor Ry gen 
Gt Nor Ry 4%s 
Gt Nor Ry gen 
Gt Nor Ry gen (new) 4%s E 77 
Gt Nor Ry ist & ref 4%s ’61 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s. ’40.. 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s ’36 SF 
Greenb Ry 1st (asmd) 4s ’40... 
Grn Mt Pow Ist 5s ’48 
Gulf Mob & N RR Ist 5%s B ’50 
Gulf M & N RR Ist 5s C 50... 
Gulf Oil of Pa deb 5s ’37 
Gulf Oil of Pa deb 5s ’47 SF... 
Harl R & Pt Ches Ist 4s 54... 
Hock Val Ry Ist cons 4%4s’99SF 
Housatonic RR cons 5s ’37 
HE&W T Ry Ist gu 5s (std) ’33 
Ill Bell T 1st & r 5s A ’56 
| Ill Cen RR 1st 4s ’51 
Ill Cen RR 1st 314s ’51....6.. 
Ill Cen RR 1st 3s '51 


Til Cen RR coll Tr 4s er 
Ill Cen RR Pur Ls Ist 3%s '52 
IC RRC StL&N J Ist r5sA’63.. 
: RC StL&N J Ist r 415s C 63 
I 


~ 


Litch Div 1st 3s ’51 

L Div & Ter 1st 314s '53 
Omaha Div Ist 3s-’51 SF 
R StL Div & Ter 3s ’51. 
R St L Div & Ter 314s ’51 
R StL S RR Ist 4s ’31.. 
R Spgf Div Ist 3%s ’51.. 
R West Ls Ist 4s ’51.... 
R Cairo Br 4s ’50 

nd Ill & Ia RR 1st(asmd)4s ’50 


zs 


2 
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I 
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Ind & Louis Ry Ist 4s ’56 

Ind Un Ry g & r gu 5s A '65.. 
Ind Un Ry g & r gu 5s B 65... 
Int Pub Serv ist&r 5s D ’56.. 
Int Pub Serv Ist&r 4%4s F ’58 


Jas Fran & Clef RRist gu 4s’59 


| Jers C P & L Ist & r 5s B "47 


Kal Alleg&Gr Rap. RR 1st 5s ’38 
Kan C P & L Ist 5s A 52 .... 
| Kan C P & L Ist 41s B ’57 .. 
| K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s ’36 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s 60 .. 
KC Sou Ry Ist 3s ’50.......... 
KC Sou Ry r & imp 5s 60 dAprl 
Kan Pow ist mtge 20 yr A 5s ’47 
Ken & Ind T RR ist 4%s ’61 
K&I T RR Stl(stp)p in $ 4% ’61 


| K&I T RR Sterl bonds 4%s ’61 


Kings Co El P & L Ist 5s ’37.. 
Kings Co El P&L Pr mny 6s '97 
Kings Co Ltg Ist r 5s ’54..... 
Kings Co Ltg 1st r 6%s ’54.. 


LE & W RR 1st (asmd) 5s ’37 
LE & W RR 2d (asmd) 5s ’41 
L S&M S Ry 1st (asmd) 3%s ’9% 
LS&M S Ry reg (asmd) 3%s ’97 
LS &MS Ry deb (asmd) 4s ’31 
Leh & NY RR Ist gu 4s ’°45.... 
Leh Val Harb T Ry Ist 5s ’54 
Leh Val Ry NY Ist 4%s ’40.... 
Leh Val RR g cons 4%s 2008.. 
Leh Val RR g cons 4s 2003.... 
Leh Val RR g cons 5s 20038.... 
Leh Val T Ry 1st St gu 5s ’41.. 
Lex & East Ry Ist (asmd) 5s '65 
Ligg & My Tob deb 7s ’44 


Little Miami RR 1st 4s 62 (in gu) 
Los A G & E Ist & g mtge 5s 61 
Louis G & E 1st & r 5s A ’52... 
Louis & Jeff Bri 1st 4s ’45.... 


L & N RR unif 4s 40 
N RR 1st coll 5s 31 
N RR Ist & r 5448 A 2003.. 
1 RR ist & r 5s B 2003.... 
Y RR ist & r 414s C 2008.. 
J RR At Knx&CinDiv 4s '55 
N RR Lou Cin Lex g 4%s '31 
’ RR Pad & Mem Dv Ist 4s’46 
RR Mob & Mont Ist 4%4s "45 
’ RR So Monon Col Jt 4s 52 


Mahon Coal RR ist gu 5s '34.. 
MGB & NW By 1st(asm)3%s ’41 
Met Ed ist & r 4%s D 68 SF.. 
Met Ed 1st & ~ 5s C '53 SF..., 
Mich Cent RR Ist 3%s '62 

M C RR Det & Bay C 1st $s '31 
Mich C RR Mich Air L Ist 4s *40 
Mich C RR r & imp 4%s 79 
Mich C Jack Lan Sag 1st3%s’51 
Mil El Ry & Lt r&ext 4%s '31 
MER&L g & r 5s A’31 (ord ’51) 
MiER&Lr & Ist fs B 61 
Mil Spart & NW Ry Ist 4s '47 
Mil & StL Ry Ist(asmd)3%s °41 
Mil Gas L Ist 4%s ’67...... 

| M StP & SS M RR Istcons4s’38 
|M StP & SS M RR Istcons5s’38 
|M StP & S S M RR IstCT4s’41 
| Miss Riv, Pow Ist 5s °51 SF . 
|MK &T RR PrLéibs A 62.... 
M K & T RR Pr L 4s B ’62.... 
MK &TRRPrbL4%s D7... 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 58 A’65.... 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 58 F '77.. 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s G '78.. 
Mob & O RR gen 4s ’38 . 
Mob & O RRr & imp 4%s "77 
Mob & O RR Mont Div 1st 5s ’47 
Moh & Mal Ry Ist(asmd)4s '91 
Mont C Ry Ist‘asmd) 6s ’87 . 
Mont C Ry 1st(asmd)5s ’37.... 
Mor & Ess RR Ist r 3%s. 2000 
M & E RR Constr mtge 5s A ’55 
M % E RR Cns mtge 4%s B ’55 
Mut Fuel G ist (asmd) 5s ’47.. 


Nash Chat & StL Ry Ist 4sA ’78 
Nash F'or & Shef Ry Ist 5s '37 
Naugatuck RR Ist 4s '54..,.. 
N Eng T & T Ist 58 A 52... 
N Eng T & T Ist 4%s B ’61.. 
N J Jt RR ist gu 4s ’86 

NJIP & L Ist 5s ’56......... 
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ands High Low 


11-29-30 
10-24-30 
10-4-30 
10-6-0 
9-10-30 
12-4-30 
12-4-30 
10-6-30 
11-11-30 
12-5-30 
11-28-30 
5-20-30 
12-6-30 
12-5-30 
107% 107% 
12-4-30 
12-3-30 
12-5-30 
11-22-30 
12-6-30 
9-26-30 
103 102% 
“11-19-30 
11-25-30 
12-2-30 
12-2-30 
11-11-30 
11-4-29 
12-5-30 
11-14-30 
11-29-30 
101 101 
9-9-29 
11-25-30 
11-1-30 
12-6-30 
1114 «111 
12-6-30 
101 101 
12-6-30 
95% 85 
12-5-30 
12-6-30 
12-6-30 
106% 106% 
9-30-30 
9-25-30 
97% 97% 
11-8-30 
10-6-30 
10-6-30 
12-2-30 
12-5-30 
12-6-30 
11-11-30 
1 105% 105% 
12-30 
12-6-30 
11-13-30 
12-3-30 
12-6-30 


5 


12-5-30 
10-4-30 
10-31-30 
12-3-30 
9-22-30 
10-7-30 
11-1-30 
11-14-30 
11-22-30 
6-13-30 
11-19-30 
10-25-30 
11-14-30 
11-6-30 
5-13-29 
10-6-30 
10-1-30 
10-6-30 
10-38-30 
7 105 105 
11-29-30 
971%, 97% 
9256 92% 
12-6-30 
11-11-30 
9-29-30 
10-6-30 
10-30-30 
10-25-30 
11-15-30 
11-22-30 
9-20-30 
11-29-30 


11-29-30 
9-29-30 
12-5-30 
12-6-30 
12-6-30 

11-26-30 

11-15-30 

11-15-30 

11-18-30 

85 85 
12-5-30 
12-4-30 


5 
22 


6-25-30 
5 103 . 102% 
11-19-30 
10-31-30 

12-6-30 

11-28-30 
12-5-30 
12-4-30 
981, 981% 
11-29-30 
10-21-30 
10-31-39 
11-14-30 
12-2-30 


9-23-30 
10-24-30 
9914 99% 

12-6-30 

12-3-30 

12-6-30 

10-9-30 

12-5-30 
11-21-29 

12-2-30 
11-22-30 

7 102 101% 
8 90214 92% 


8 °1014g 101% 
5 87% 87% 
12-4-30 
12 97 97 
7 96% 96 
10 95% 95 
11-4-30 
10-11-30 
12-5-30 
10-25-30 
12-6-30 
11-28-20 
-11-28-30 
11-26-30 
12-6-30 
11-19-30 


12-6-30 
11-13-30 
8-26-30 
12-6-30 

6 108% 103% 
11-22-30 
8-25-30 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 8.] 


Last 
95% 
99% 

107% 
1055, 
104% 
103% 
104% 
101% 
102% 
94% 
971% 
97 
102% 
105 
107% 
105 
10515 
1065, 
102% 
58 
103% 
102% 
98% 
98 
115% 
102 
99% 
957% 
80 
105% 
104% 
101 
100% 
100 
96 
111% 
111 
10745 
101 
961% 
95% 
971, 
9512 
112% 
106% 
9456 

102% 
9742 
97 

103 
103% 

89 

98% 
101 
102 
10514 

9814 

R444 
86 


101% 


88% 
83 


100% | $50,000 with which to aid approximately | 
921, |200 additional rifie clubs, more than 50; 


=o 
a 


18% 
8314 


87% 
103% 
104 

96% 

95% 

96 
103% 
100% 
105 
101% 

9716 

925% 

8014 

9934 

99 

94 

94 

95 
103% 
1345¢ 
108 
117% 


101 
103% 
83 
82% 
10014 
91% 
100% 
99% 
99 
85 
105 
104% 
108 
121 
105% 
93 
102 
1027% 
937% 
101 
97% 
1014 
105 
103% 
981g 
92 
100% 
95 
102% 
901g 


102% 
89% 


92% 
955% 
95 
101% 
87% 
951% 


107% 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED 
PustisHep Without CoMMENT BY THE UNITED 


Herein, Berne 
Srates Day 


Customs Receipts, 


Status of State Banks 
in Federal 


Reserve System 


Changes in the State bank member- 
ship of the Federal Reserve System dur- 
ing the week ending Dec. 5 were made 

ublic by the Federal Reserve Board 

ec. 6 as follows: ; 

Merged with national bank: 

Colonial Trust Co., Newark, N. J., cap- 
ital, $300,000, with and under the title of 
the Lincoln National Bank of Newark, N. J., 





2/creased pay. 


capital, $600,000. 
erger of State banks: ee 

Bank of Commerce & Trust Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, capital, $1,000,000, with Provi- 
dent Savings Bank & Trust Co., capital, $1,- 
700,000, under title of the Provident Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Co., capital, $2,000,000. 

Union Industrial Trust Co., Flint, Mich., 
capital, $300,000, with Union Industrial 
Bank, Flint, Mich., capital, $2,000,000, un- 
der title of the.Union Industrial Trust & 
Savings Bank, capital, $2,000,000. 

Voluntary withdrawal: ; 

Grant Trust & Savings Company, Marion, 
Ind., capital, $240,600. 

Closed: 

Farmers State Bank, Grand River, Iowa, 
capital, $25,000. 

Permission granted’ to 
powers: 


exercise trust 


(supplemental). ; f 
Central National Bank, Cambridge, Ohio 
(full powers). 


Legion Outlines Pian 
| Of National Defense 


To President Hoover 


Up Navy by 1936 to Meet 
Requirements Set by the 
| London Treaty 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ommend passage of H. R. 8366, which 
| provides for this strength. 
| 4, We recommend sufficient appropria- 
tions to train in 1932 26,000 reserve offi- 
cers. The Committee further believes 
|that the reserve officers should not be 
discriminated against in regard to mile- 
age and recommends the deletion of the 
language in Army Appropriation Act 
limiting this mileage to 4 cents a mile. 

5. The Committee requests that pro- 


year. 
Rifle Program Approved 


of the National Board for the Promo- 
tion of Rifle Practice and the National 
| Rifle Association in® teaching, through 
ithe American Legion and otherwise, 





}marksmanship to. the youth of the Na-, 


tion, and we are in, thorough sympathy 
|with the present policy which, provides 
|for the national rifle matches to be 
|held annually. 
|vorable consideration an 


increase of 


|per cent of which are from the Ameri- 


an jcan Legion and which clubs cannot be| 


provided for otherwise. 

| 7. It is the sense of this Committee 
that the question of pay and promotion 
for the several services should not be 
combined. We favor in principle, the 
Interdepartmental Board Report on in- 
Upon proper motion the 
following committee was named to study 


* \this subject: McCracken, Markey, Fries. 


i 8. This committee is unalterably” op* 
posed to a single department of national 
defense as expressed in Williamson bill, 
H. R. 14060. 

9. This committee in considering leg- 
lislation to make possible the award of 
additional decorations for meritorious 
acts in the World War, recommends 
that this extension be limited to acts of 
heroism in the face of the enemy and 
that it should include all previous and 
|new recommendations on this subject, 
land further, that representatives from 
the respective components of Army of 
the United States be provided in the 
board to be named to consider those 
awards. 

10. This Committee recommends that 
jin the carrying out of the five-year Army 


Act be so amended as to provide that 
|the authorized personnel will have suffi- 
cient equipment ‘to perform their re- 
quisite tactical mission and that the in- 
terpretation of the word “serviceable ’ as 
applied to planes, will. not include those 
planes undergoing major overhaul. 
Would Protect R. O. T. C. 

11. 

the National Commander that he convey 


Department Commanders of the respec- 
tive States who are actively engaged in 
combating the influence seeking to harm 
the R. O. T. C. The Committee recom- 
|mends that the attention of all other 
|department commaiuders of Legion be 
called to this effort directed against this 
important part of our national defense, 
and that they be urged to take such 
steps as will effectively control their 
| State situation. The Chairman of this 
| Committee is directed to present to the 
| President of the Land Grant Colleges 
| Association the efforts being carried on 
by the Legion to properly maintain and 
support the present policy in regard to 
the R. O. T. C. : 

12. This Committee calls the attention 
of the National Commander to the ap- 
pointment in each post of the Legion of 
a Committee to assist in securing C. M. 
T. C, trainees, 

13. The Committee extends its special 
|approval to the policy of the War De- 
partment in the training of the com- 
mand and staff of the Army of the 
United States as evidenced in the Corps 
Area Command Post Exercises, and rec- 
ommends to the Secretary of War the 
| establishment of a policy that will pro- 





vide one of these exercises in each Corps | 


| Area at least every third year. 

| 14, This Committee earnestly recom- 
|mends such action as will provide for 
|the building of our Navy up to the 
strength authorized by the London 
Treaty by 1936, and therefore urge that 
funds be made immediately available to 
provide for the first year of this pro- 
gram. 

The delegation which called on the 
President in addition to Colonel Robbins 
consisted of Colonel D. John Markey, 
Frederick, Md,; Commander Charles W. 
Shick, Chicago, Ill.; General Amos A, 
Fries, former head of the Chemical War- 
| fare Service, and William P. MacCracken 
Jr., former Assistant Secretary of Air 
for the Department of Commerce. The 
Committee was accompanied by Harry 
|W. Colmery, of Topeka, Kans., chairman 
of the Legion’s National Legislative 
Committee; Phil Dodson, of San Fran- 
cisco, member of the National Legisla- 
tive Committee; John Thomas Taylor, 





Citizens National Bank, Newport, N. H. | 


Program Calls for Building 


vision be made for the training of 40,000 | 
C. M. T. C. trainees during the coming | 


6. We heartily approve the program} 


We recommend for fa-| 


Air Corps Program, that the Air Corps | 


The Committee recommends to} 


the commendation of the Legion to the| 


Senate Committee 
Questions Three. 


Tariff Appointees 


ou yp 


\Chairman Fletcher Amoji 
Those Examined Prior to 
' Confirmation; Others to 
Appear Dec. 8 


roe 


Three appointees to the reorganized 
| Tariff Commission, including Henry P. 
Fletcher, chairman, appeared at an open 
hearing before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee Dec. 6 for questioning previous 
to confirmation: of their appointments 
by the Senate. Thomas .W. Page, viee 
chairman, and John- Lee Coulter . were 
the other two appointees, questioned... . 

Questioning of the remaining tBze} 
appointees to the Commigsoin, Edgar. Bs 
Brossard, Alfred P. Dennis, and Linga}y, 
Dixon, will take place Dec. 8. 

Mr. Fletcher explained that he had 
been Ambassador to Italy before his 
appointment to the Tariff Commissitri 
and previous to that had served4m 
|other divlomatic posts including posts 
|in Belgium and Chile. He formerly 
|served also as an Undersecretary 6f 
State, he stated. dats 1 
Before his appointment he had had no 
| activity in regard to the tariff and -had 
‘made no study of it until named to ithe 
Commission, he testified. 

Letter Charges Discourtesy 


Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, called attention :to a letter from 
R. E. Jeffery, of Newport, Ark., formeér 
Minister to Uruguay, ‘in which Mr. Jef- 
fery stated that in his capacity as 
Minister he found difficulty in secyring 
an audience with Mr. Fletcher when. Mr. 
Fletcher was Undersecretary of State 
and that he had not been treated courte- 
ously. Mr. Fletchér stated that he id 
not recall the interview. 

Questioned as to his views on the taziff, 
Mr. Fletcher told the Committee that, he 
had not studied the -present law suffi, 
ciently to arrive at conclusions. When 
he was offered the post by the President, 
he first rejected it but later reconsid- 
ered, he explained, adding that he has 
had no conferences, with, the President 
concerning rates since his appointment. 

In the naming of employes of the Com- 
mission, no attention is being given to 
political affiliations, said Mr, FletéHer, 
He said he did not consider the Cem- 
misSion obligated to initiate investigga- 
tions on any petition to do so but that 
| the Commission must first determine, if 
the investigation is warranted. , 
Mr. Page told the Committee that’ }ie 
| had served on the Tariff Board and was 
appointed to the Tariff Commission” in 
| 1918, serving until 1922, part of-the 
time: as» chairman. ; Asked: as to what 
would cause him to recommend an jn- 
crease in a rate considered by the Com- 
mission, he said that if an industry was 
| suffering because of foreign competition 
|and the industry was of sufficient im- 
portance, he would recommend an in- 
crease. He stated, however, that he did 
| not consider it necessary to increase a 
duty in order to help an industry,-if the 
industry was not needed in this country. 

Against Flexible Tariff 

Replying to a question by Senator 
La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, Mr. 
| Page explained that he still held to the 
| belief previously expressed that the 
| tariff should not be flexible. “The flex- 
| ible tariff is an undesirable feature of 
commercia] policy,” ‘he said. He ex. 
| plained, however, that the flexible pto- 
| vision has undergone changes under the 
|recent law and is now more in conform- 
| ity with the scientific fixing of duties. 
| He testified that the Commission is seek- 
|ing to secure able men on its staff with- 
;out attention to political consideratidns, 
| Reports of the Commission, he “said, 
“should be of sufficient importance for 
| publication.” Ai 
| Mr. Coulter explained that’ he ‘Rad 
|been interested in economics and: sta- 
| tistics for about 30 years, having taught 
j in the universities of Wisconsin ‘and 
| Minnesota, later in Tennessee and West, 
| Virginia, and was president of the North 
| Dakota State Agricultural College at 
|the time he was named chief economist 
|of the Tariff Commission in 1929. “He 
formerly was in charge of one of the 
divisions of the Census. Bureau ‘ahd 
helped during the war in the organizing 
of the exports council and the War’ Tn- 
dustries Board. net 

Asked if he thought the Commission 
was to consider the consumer in its rec- 
ommending of tariff rates, Mr. Coulter 
said that the “Commission was not 
charged with the duty of considering the 
consumer,” but based its action on differ- 
ences in costs of production here and 
abroad. Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of 
California, emphasized that he believed 
the Commission was directed to bring 
about a protective policy for the build- 
ing up of American industry. iy 
“After a reasonable length of timé” 
Mr. Coulter testified, “information oy. re« 
ports of the Commission should be made 
public for the benefit of the country.’ ! 
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‘legislative vice chairman, and Mrs, 
Claire Oliphant, Trenton, N. J., chair- 
man, National Defense Committee of the 
American Legion Auxiliary. 


How do you. 
Measure _ 
Earnings? 


THE real margin of safety 

for the bondholder, when 

Junior and senior issues 

exist, is expressed only ‘in the 

ratio of earnings to all inter- 
| est obligations. 


Earnings for Associated 

Gas and Electric Company 
bonds are 2.22 times inter- 
est requirements on_ this 
“overall” basis. 

A reprint of an advertise. 
ment, “The Barn Without the ““'' 
Farm,” pointing out the sig- 
nificance of the “ovetall” ver. 
om the “times after” method 
of measuring earnings. ma fe 
be obtained by writing’ wg 
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Se 
‘“Fmproved. organization and procedure 
‘¥dr audit management, which will en- 
ble the Income Tax Unit to handle the 
audit of the current year’s returns with- 
in a 12-month period, are pointed out in 
the annual report of David Burnet, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
_ which was made public Dec. 8. Agere- 
‘gate collections’ in the fiscal year ro 
ing June 30, 1930, were $3,040,145,7 
as compared with $2,939,054,375 for 
1929. according to the report. 
“"@ollections from tobacco taxes con- 


my 


tinteto increase and reached a new 
high level during. the year, the report, 
discloses. North Carolina led all States 


in tobacco. taxes, while Virginia, New 
Jersey, *Rentutky, New York. Califor- 
Hig" and Ohio followed in the order 
ranted. , 4 . 
¢ Colleetors of internal revenue, throug 
the ‘discovery. of various classes of os 
Yinguent taxes in ‘1930, produced the 
largest amount. of “delinquent tax dis- 
clesed “in any: single year since the rec- 
‘oyds of revenue produced by collector's 
v ds forces: was started in 1923, ac- 
carding to the report. 
oPhe Internal Revenue Bureau em- 
ployed fewer “persons in the fiscal year 
ended June 30,1930, than in the previous 
yeax, the report shows. An anticipated 
decrease in estate tax collections did 
not materialize, according to the Com- 
miiSsioner’s report, an authorized sum- 
mary of which follows in full text: 
“!Sollections.—The operations of the 
Iiiternal . Revenue Bureau during the 
fit¥al year 1930 were under the income- 
taxs‘provisions of the Revenue Act of 
YP28. as Modified by a joint resolution 
o€*Gongress approved by the President 
wif”"Dec. 16, -1929, ‘which reduced by 1 
yer cent the ‘rate of the income tax on 
cérporations and the rates of the normal 
t#& imposed on individuals for the calen- 
da year 1929. Where resulted, in the 
egate, a Collection of $3,040,145,- 
47, compared with $2,939,054,375.43 
@ilected during the fiscal year 1929, an 
inevease of $101,091,357.74, ‘or 3 per 
cent, a 
7 


h icome Tax Collections 


Iwerease 3 Per Cent 
. “The income-tax collections during the 
Aiscal. year 1930 amounted to $2,410,- 
$59,230.28, compared with $2,331, 


428.64 collectéd from income during the| 


fiscal. year 1929, an increase of $78,- 
984,801.64, or three per cent. During 
tHe first six months of the fiscal year 
1930 the collections embraced payments 


of the third and fourth installments of | the fiscal year 19 


the tax due on incomes in the calendar 
year 1928, together with additional col- 


lections on assessments made for prior} 
and amounted to $1,184,602,-| : a 
compared with $1,013,071,-/ are summarized. in the following table: 


years, 
927.79, 





Procedure in Income Tax System 


Is Improved to Expedite Handling 
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rt of Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue Points to Advance in Aggregate 
Collections in Fiscal Year 


> 


597.56, representing payments of in- 
‘come tax for the corresponding period 
of the fiscal. year 1929—an increase of 
$171,531,330.23,-or 17 per. cent. 
During the last six months of the fis- 


cal year 1930 the collections embraced | 
‘ 


payments of the first and second install- 
ments of the tax due on incomes in the 
calendar year 1929, together with ad- 
ditional collections on assessments made 
for prior years, and amounted to $1,- 
225,656,302.49, compared with $1,318,- 
202,831.08, representing payments of} 
income tax for the corresponding pe- 
riod of the fiscal year 1929—a decrease 
of $92,546,528.59, or 7 per cent. — 
The tax collected from corporations 
during the fiscal year 1930 was at the 
rate of 11 per‘*cent on incomes for the | 
calendar year 1929 and 12 per cent on) 
| incomes for the calendar year 1928, while 
the tax collected from corporations dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1929 was at the rate 
of 12 per cent on incomes for the cal- | 
endar year 1928 and 13% per cent on 
incomes for the calendar year 1927. 


|Rate of Tax on | 
Individual. Incomes | 

In accordance ‘with the provisions of | 
the joint resolution of Congress herein- 
before referred to, the normal income 
tax collected on individual returns during 
the last six months of the fiscal year 
1930 was at the rate of one-half of 1 per 
cent upon the first $4,000 of net taxable 
income, 2 per cent upon the next $4,000, 
and 4 per cent on the amount in excess 
of $8,000. During the first six months 
of the fiscal year 1980 the rates on nor. | 
mal income tax collected were 1% per 
cent upon the first $4,000 of taxable in- | 
come, 3 per cent upon the next $4,000, 
and 5 per cent on the amount in excess 
of $8,000. 

The surtax rates ranged from 1 per’ 
cent on net income in excess of $10,0! 
to a maximum of 20 per cent on net in- 
comes in excess of $100,000. There was 
allowed against the tax for these years 
a credit of 25 per cent of the tax upon 








earned net incomes of $30,000 or less. 
The personal exemption was $1,500 for 
a’single person and $3,500 for a married 
person living with husband or wife. A 
credit of $400 was allowed for each de- 


| pendent. 


The miscellaneous tax collections dur- 


274,-|ing the fiscal year 1930 amounted to 


$629,886,502.89, as compared with $607,- 
779,946.79 collected during the fiscal year 
1929—an increase of $22,106,556.10, or 
4 per cent. The principal increases in 
the revenue from miscellaneous taxes for | 
30 were from tobacco 
manufactures and documentary stamp 
taxes. 

The collections of internal-revenue 
taxes for the fiscal years 1929 and 1930 








1930 1929 
Distilled spirits, including wines, cordials, etc. ........ $11,695,267.67 $12,776,728.46 


@ Fermented Liquors |...22-- 022 ce ceeeceece e 
Tobacco manufactures 


ine. process butter, etc. .......+- 3,930,995.94 3,623,393.97 
Estate snd gift tax ..- ete ser ee .  64,769,625.04 61,897, 141.48 
Corporation capital stock and other special taxes ...... f 46,966.66 5,956,295.57 
Excise taxes, including tax on automobiles, etc. ........ 2,664,652.34 5,711,550.04 
Admissions to theaters, etc., and club dues .......... 16,751,759.51 ieee 
Stamp taxes, including playing OS POO ET LCT 77,728,669.90 64,173,530. 


Miscellaneous, 


...Total receipts from miscellaneous taxe 
Income taxes ..------esererrre sree teeet: va 


Total receipts’ (all sources) -- 


Cost of Administration —The amount 
élpended and obligated in administering 
the internal-revenue tax laws, for the 
fiscal year 193Q was $34,352,063,41, not 
including the amount expended for 7 
falitting taxes illegally or erroneously 
collected, which is in so sense an admin- 
istrative expense. The aggregate re-| 
ceipts of internal revenue were $3,040,- 
145,733.17, which makes the cost of op- 
eration for the fiscal year 1930, $1.13 for 
ach $100 collected, as compared with 
$f 17 for the fiscal year 1929. 


Beyer Organization of 
Income Tax Unit Noted 





ineluding prohibition and narcotic taxes 


eee es alaeds 2,410,259,230.28 





Tax Unit.—Examination of re- 
. ee Pes number of returns examined 
aud disclosed ‘during the year was 2,297,- 
351, of which 1,872,268 were filed by in- 
dividuals and partnerships and 42°,083 

tions, A; 
Mie’ capeods the production of the) 
prior year by 98,656. The number of re- 





turng annually referred to Washington 
approximates 2,300,0C). The field = 
Washington: forces. are better organize 
aad procedure for audit management 
better established than heretofore. It 
may be reasonably concluded, therefore, 
that the. income tax unit can handle the 
udit of a current year’s returns wit-.in 
12-month period. 2 ; 
' Patitional taxes were assessed in 142,- 
090 cases and overassessments scheduled 
i 088 cases, ‘ 
* ditional Revenue.—The total addi- 
tional revenue made available for collec- 
tion was $172,304,836.51, compared with 








adliats fs eee « 


7% Incomplete 
“pep hot be comp 





1 3 6 . d 

% there were 1 9,260 returns pena- 
t 

ir ‘or .verification in he offices of Pas 


38 field divisions of t ‘ 
, tia compared ‘with 179,415 on June 30, 
19 net decrease of 10,155 returns. 

total additional tax recommended 
enue agents during the fiscal year 
$207,220,446:39, of which $59,242, 
, or 29 per cent, was agreed to 
payers as being the proper liabil- | 
‘or thé fiscal year ended June 30, 
e field divisions recommended ad- 
tax in the total sum of $239,- 
6614.80, of which $65,382,672.32, or | 
mamyeent, was agreed to by tax 


» the previous fiscal | 1930, inclusive. . 
— rea The Pending Job.—The following table 
ie : s.—During | Shows the balances on hand at the close 
Glaims and Overassessments. June 30) of each fiscal year from 1926 
theyéar, 44,266 claims. were adjusted, of | reo. iscal y 
1925 1927. 1928 1929 1930 
. $1,372 $622 $294 $185 $147 
EE MEI Ce na 5 a s1.A72 o aoe ass 147 
beticye fad ceeiteeenes SUT an a a8 : Bae 
cee sitheettteeeeenss BAR 1384 4s 4 370 
Tce «dliede 0 Veto» ott me HH = ace 367 
Se Cs tices a Late 5,136 1,109 575 466 
yee is ERNE (7 8 35,316 2)531 iil 754 
aac Pate he sek 170,786 107,607 15,662 5,019 1,828 
2 tat) Te ee te ase ntwad ay MaOmBEL 289,275 38,067 7,305 21556 
26. 9h es 8? ‘ "30,433 120,248 17,104 5,814 | 
pierne POM Masi ave Clmtah a av etin *148,088 122/286 18,529 
Ce eee ey ne oth a Re eameiaea +. “ies pions tatters *115,522 166,800 
815 Eh «chs torus 3% Laka NE AAR Ege fot See eee *23,835 
pe ay" $742,740 $474,535 328,186 270,447 $221,893 
| 
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payer's, | 
vwonnel.—During ‘the year a teduc- | 
me 149 employes was made in the| 
inmel in the Income Tax Unit, of 











- the prelimsnary work on the latge volume of returns filed in March 
feted by the end of the fiscal year. 


; i penne etna bie 
The Audit in the Field—On June 30,{which 104 were from the Washington 


"450,339,060.50 |” 434,444,543.33 | 














1,959,505.33 
$629,886,502.89 


1,868,452.75 


$607,779,946.79 
2,331,274,428.64 





$3,040,145,733.17 $2,939,054,375.43 


eer eerie 
which 31,317 were allowed, either in full 


orwin part, and 12,849 were rejected. The 
number of certificates of overassessment 
issued in cases where no claims were 
filed was 36,969. During the previous | 
year the number of claims adjusted was | 
50,120-and the number of certificates of 
overassessment issued without the filing 
of cliams was 42,329. 

The total amount.of overassessments 
stated for 1930 was $241,526,816.32. Of 
this amount, $124,019,819.63 represented 
amounts not collected and to this extent 
abatements resulted; $35,819,633.37. was 
credited against taxes due by the over- 
assessed taxpayers for other years; 
while $81,687,363.32 was refunded or paid 
in cash. Interest in the sum of $36,- 
515,874.99 was paid on the amounts re- 
funded or credited. : 

The total amount involved in rejected 
claims was $164,093,902.48. 

The number of claims filed during the 
year was 41,346 and the amount involved 
was $299,619,106.17. During the previ- 
ous year, claims to.the number of 50,299, 
involving $613,052,371.28, were received. 
At the end of the fiscal year there were | 
pending for adjustment 12,812 claims. 


Reduction of Staff 
Handling Returns 


Reduced Cost of Personnel.—During 
the year there was a decrease in the 
number of employes but an increase in 
production of 98,656 returns over the 
previous year. There was a reduction of 
1,553 in employes and of $1,705,126 in 
pay roll during the period from 1925 to 


| 





force and 45 from the field, This reduc- 
tion was made possible as the work has 
been brought to a more current condi- 
tion and was accomplished by the Unit! 
not ‘being required to fill all vacancies 
caused by resignation and separation. 

- Special. Advisory .Committee.—The 
work of the Special Advisory Com- 
mittee over a period of approximately 
three years has proved conclusively 
the connection of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue that "ederal taxation 
is a matter of administration and not! 
litigation. 

At the close of the fiscal year ended; 
June 30, 1926, there were pending be-} 
fore, the Board of Tax Appeals more | 
than 20,000 appeals. 
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Business Conditions 


new appeals filed was considerably in 
excess of the number disposed of. To 
meet the situation, there. was adopted 
in 1927 an aggressive settlement policy, 
particularly with respect to eases which 
appeared destined for litigation rather 
than settlement through administrative 
processes. The activities of the com- 
mittee in this direction have been or- 
derly, with: the settlement procedure 
given effect so that the result in each 
case disposed of by the committee shall 
have been consistent with the proven 
facts and the law thereto applicable, 
with every endeavor to maintain the 
completed work on the highest possible 
standard of excellence. The results of 
the committee’s intensive efforts in this 
direction are shown by the fact that 
cases comprising 16,230 docket numbers 
which had béen carried to the Board of 
Tax Appeals were recommended for 
closing by the committee up to June 
30, 1930. Following negotiations with 
the petitioners, settlements. were ob- 
tained by the committee in: 9,840 or 
60.6 -per cent in such cases. Rea 

The committee during the same period 
also considered to a conclusion 4,305 
cases while such cases were in the 60- 
day status. Settlements, following nego-'! 
tiations with taxpayers or their counsel, 
were effected in 2,355 of these cases, to- 
gether with 897 cases considered and 
closed without appeals, or a total of 
3,252 60-day cases closed without peti- 
tions for appeals, representing 75.54 per 
cent closed without appeal. 

In addition to the above, the commit- 
tee considered to a conclusion 236 mis- 
cellaneous cases, representing 417 tax 
years, of which number, 184, involving 
333 tax years, or 78 per cent, were rec- 
ommended for settlement. 

The above figures show that a total of 
20,771 cases, representing 33,786 tax 
years, were effected in 13,276, or 63.9 per 
cent, of the cases considered to a con- 
clusion. ; 

The coneluding sections of the re- 
port will be published in full text 

in the issue of Dec. 9. 








Perfumery Imports Gain 
Considerable gains were shown during 
the past two years in imports-into the 
United States of natural perfume. prod- 
ucts. Ambergris and castoreum imports 
increased, although civet and musk fell 
off. (Department of Commerce.) 





| Bonds Officially Considered Legal for Savings. Bank Investment 


States Sales 


in in 
Which Thous- 


Legal ands 

N Orl Pub Serv 1st & r 5s A '52 ' 

N Orl Pub Serv ist & r 5s B 55 d 

N Orl Term Ist 4s ’53.......... abdf 

NY & Har RR Ist gu 344s 2000 abcef 

NY -& L Br RR ¢ Ast 4s “4t.... ¢ 

NY & Put RR cons(asmd)4s '93 abedefg 
NY Cent RR cons 4s A ’98...... abcdeg 

NY C & Hud R RR mtgeé3'4s '97 abecdeg = 5 
NY C & Hud Ri reg 3%4s ’97.. abcdeg 

NY C & Hud Ri deb 4s 1954... abcedeg 3 
NY C & Hud Ri gold 4s °42.... abedeg 
NYC & HRr & imp 444s A2013 abedeg 
NYC&HRré&imp5dsC 2013 (NYC) abcdeg 2 
NY C&H R Lake Sh col 34s '98 abedeg 
NYC&H R Mich Cen col 312s '98 abedeg 

NY Ch & St L RR Ist 4s '87.... abedf 5 
NY Ch & Stl. RR reg 4s '37.... abcd 
NYC&StL RR deb 4s (n mtg) '31 abed 
NYC&&StL RR 2&im 4s ABC ’31 abed 
NYC&StL RR rd14sA’74(n Co) abcd 
NYC&StLRR r m5%sB’75(n Co) abed 5 
NYC&StLRRrm 4%sC’78(n Co) abed 18 
NY Conn RR Ist 4148 A ’53... abd 

NY Conn RR Ist 5s B '53..... abd 
| NY Edis Ist & r 644s A ’41..... abcdf 6 
NY Edis Ist & r 5s B '44...... abcdf 
NYG& ELH & P Ist 5s '48.. abcdef 

NY G & ELH & P Pur My 4s '49 abcdef 
NYL&W Ry ist r gu 4%s B "73 abcdefg 
NY Ont & W Ry r 4s ’92.... 4 

NY Pow & Lt Ist 414s '67..... dj 

NY Prov & Bost RR g 4s ’42.. at 

NY Tel Ist & gen 414s '39..... abcde 5 
NY Tel deb 6s ’49 SF........ abed 5 
NY Tel ref Ge A '41......... . abede 4 
N Lock & Ont P ist & r 5s A ’55 be 

N.& W RR gen Ist 6s '31.... abedefge 

N & W RR imp &. ext 6s '34.. abcdefg 
N&W RR New Riv Ist 6s '32.... abedefg 

N & W RR Ist cons 4s ’96..... abedeg 4 
N & W Ry Div Ist & gen 4s 44 ab 

N&W Ry PC & C Jt P m 4s *41 ab 

Nor Cen Ry gen & r.gubs A '74 ¢ 

Nor Cen Ry gen & r gu 41448A'74 ¢ 

Nor Ind Pub Serv Ist & r 58C’66 abdf 

Nor Ind Pub Serv Ist&r 5s D 69 abd 

Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s '97 SF.... abcdeg 

N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1 abcdeg 4 
N P Ry r & imp 4%s A 2047... abcdeg 

N P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047..... abedeg 2 
N P Ry r & imp 5s C 2047..... abcdeg 

N P Ry r & imp 5s D 2047..... abcdeg 

N P Term ist 6s ‘88.......... d 

N P Ry Wash Cen Ry Ist 4s 48 f 

Nor Ry ‘of Cal Ist 5s '38 .... abcdefg 
Nor & So RR Ist 5s *41......... f 

N Stat Pow Ist & r 5s A ’41.... df 2 
N Stat Pow Ist & r 6s B ’41.... df 

Ohio Conn Ry Ist gu 4s "43... edf 

Ohio Pow Ist & r 5s B ’52...... d 

Ohio Pow ist & r 4%4s D '56.. d 

Ohio P Ser ist & r 712s A '46.. df 

Ohio P Ser 1st & r 7s B 47... df 2 
Ohio River RR Ist 5s '86...... abcedf 

Ohio River RR gen 5s '37...... abcd 

Okla G & El Ist 5s ’50...... d 

Ore Sh L RR cons Ist. 5s ’46.. abcdef 

Ore Sh L RR gu cons Ist 5s '46 abcde 
Or-Wash RR&Nav Ist&r 4s 61 abe * 

Pac G & Elst&r 4%s F(wi)’60 deg 
PacG&Eg&risA ’4z...,.. bde 5 
Pac G & E ist & r 4%s E 57 bde 

Pac T & T Ist & coll 5s 37 SF.. abcd 11 
Pac T & T r mtge 5s A ’52..... abed 

Paduc & Ill RR Ist 4's '55.... abedf 
Penn C L & P Ist 4%4s "77... d 

PO&D RR ist&r gu 4%s A 77 ab 
Penn P & L ist & r 5s B 52d 

Penn P & L Ist & r 6s D '53.... d 

Penn RR cons 4s ’43.......... abedeg 
Penn RR.cons 4s '48...,.... + abedeg 
Penn RR cons stpd $ 4s '48.. abcdeg 
Penn RR cons 4%s '60........ abedeg 
Penn RR gen 414s A ’65....... abedeg 6 
Penn RR gen 5s B '68.....:.. abedeg 4 
Penn RR secured 644s '36..... ‘ab 15 
Pere Marq:Ry Ist 5s A ’56 ;... abed 4 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 45 B '56... abed 

Pere Marq Ry 1st 4%4s C '80..-. abe 5 
Peoples G Lt & C 1st cons 6s '43 q 

Phila Balt & Wash RR Ist 4s "43 gbceg 

PB & W RR gen 5s B "74... abceg 

Phil El ist & r 4148 ’67 SF cae ty abed 5 
Phil El 1st & r 54s ’47 SF..... abed 

Phil El ist & ri5s 60 SF....... abed 

P Sub-Cos G & E ist & r 4%s "57 ab 

Pine Cr-Ry 1st reg (asmd) 6s ’'32 abedefg 
PCC&StLRR cons gu 444s A 40 abcef 

PCC & StL RR cons gu 414s B’42 abcef 


PCC & StL RR cons gu 4148 C 42 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s D "45 
PCC & StL RR cons gu3'4s E49 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s F.’53 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s G '57 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s H '60 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 444s 1 63 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4343 J 64 
PCC & StL RR gen gu 5s A '70 
PCC & StL RR gen gu 5s B "IS 
P McK & Y RR Ist 6s 32 
¥ & Y RR 2nd 6s "3 


Cc 
A 
A 
A 


abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
ab 
abcdefg 
abef 
abef 
abet 
a 


ft 
abdf 
abdf 
abe 
abe 


= 


hr Ry 1st (asmd) 4s '43 
Ry Ist gen gu 4s A '48 
Ry Ist gen gu Ss B 62 
Ry Ist gen gu 5s C °74 
roc & Gamb deb 4448 ’47 
Prov Term ist 48 '66........... 
Pt Art Can & Dk ist gu 68 A’63 
Pt-A Can & Dk Ist gu 6s B ’53. 
PSE &G of N J 1st & r 5s "85 
PS E&G of N J Ist & r 4%s "67 


SUS UU 


15 


PSEE&G of N J ist & ¢ 4's "70 abe 5 
Pug Sd P&L Ist r 5148 A '49SF d 

Qu Bor G.& Er 4%s fB..... abee 

tead cen A r 4the A '97,,,, abe 5 
Read Jer Cent coll 4s '51 ...... ab 2 
Renss & Sara KK lst gu bs '41 ab 

Rich Term Ry Ist gu 5s ’52..., abdf 


Roch G & E gen 5%s C “48.... ab 


The number of Roch G & E gen 7s B ‘46..... ab 


‘ATES DAILY: MONDA 


|fluence of, the 





Check Payments Increase, 
Reserve Statement Shows 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
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Fiscal Operations 









whe 


mn 





Farm Credit 
United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 
of Business Dec. 4, 1930; Made Public Dec. 6, 1930 


: 4 ot di i 
banks in leading cities for the week Correetelba re. Commena* 
ending Dec. 3, which_incluaed but five 3 Receipts Tis month 91008 80877 sek neo a pane 

‘ MUONS. 6 ee teuvces vee 5,497,085.92 273,805. 76,118,747.52 0,190,089, 
business days, and announced by the|ineome tax ..........2.  3'815'598.92 °3,744,602.29 614°301'379.88 °672'561.762.47 
Board Dec. 6, aggregated $11,185,000,000 ape. aoerans Serene me 5,829,349.63 8,962,424.71  255,827,182.78  276,791,779.15 

" oreign obligations— i 
x 10 per — above the total*reported| piscipal sicccherescce occ ececccoca oot. 240,000.00 226,000.00 
or the preciding week, and 21 per cent|fnterest ..._. Odo ncn oc clea ne eae nes re 235,200.00  10,426,868.63 
below the total reported for the cor-| Railroad secur ° 377,790.82 384,757.34 1,363,928.67 3,031,430.18 
responding week of last year, which also| All others .............- 105.78 _ 10.00 2,603,006.74 1,458,719.27 
included a er Trust fund receipts (re- 4 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for| @ppropriated for in- Lee ae c ss 
which figures have been published weekly | , VeStment) ......+ss04. 103,034.27 346,189.99 24,960,836.61 19,483,169.43 
sines Janéary, 1019 ted: to. abole Proceeds sale of surplus 

ne oe Peccrcndrpnae ape oy gg Gt a eee Bees ae, 5,430.40 191,695.20 1,157,400.39 4,381,717.55 
$10,450,000,000, as compared with $9,-| Panama Canal tolls, etc. 983,617.08. >. ‘inst ewes 12,367,370.86 12,359,847.48 
550,000,000 for the preceding week and| Other miscellaneous .... 2,751,919.63 3,818,702.45 67,304,387.71 87,716,365.14 


$13,260,000,000 for the week ending Dec. 


4 of last year. Total ordinary 





Pennsylvania Is Ordered 
To Sell Stock in Two Lines 


Expenditures 


Refund customs 


Excess of expenditures . 


General expenditures ,.. 
“Interest on public debt 


+ $19,363,927.43 
$14,594,094.03 


$30,396,550.48 
1,007,545.15 





‘ 232,829.39 


[Continued from Page 1.] Refund internal revenue 912,224.30 
f all ital “. Postal deficiency .......  «... Fé oucawrine 
of all capital stock of the Lehigh Val-| Panama Canal ......--. 53,156.35 
ley Railroad Company and of the Wabash 8 OP. ~ spec. accounts— ike 
Railway Company within six months War Finance Corp. ..... 97634 
from the date hereof; provided, that,| Shipping Board ..... aes 319,874.43 
in such divestment, no stock of the Le- pe yep marketing 1:708.510.41 
high Valley Railroad Company or of en property funds ... 212,468.80 
the W. ilw , - service cert. fund ., 100,682.00 
A abash eet Company shall bel Civineertice rmt fund... ¢1,085°557.87 
sold or transferred, directly or  indi- Invest. of trust funds— 
rectly, to any stockholder, officer, direc-| Govt. life insurance ... 103,034.27 


D. C. 
For. 


teachers’ retir 
tor, employe, or agent of, or anyone ee 


otherwise directly or indirectly con- 
nected with, or under the control or in- 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company or any of its officers, directors, 
or stockholders, or the officers, directors, | 
or stockholders of any of its subsidiaries 
or affiliated companies. 

It is further ordered, that said re- 
spondents shall report to this Commis- 


Tota! ordinary 
Sinking fund 


Purchases and 


payments 


Forfeitures, gifts, etc. 


sion the manner of such divestment Teta wie 6s: ae 
within 15 days after the completion) Tota! expenditures 
thereof. 


And it is further ordered, that the 
motion filed in said proceeding ih be- 
half of the Pennsylvania Company seek- | 





Service retirement 
Gen. railroad contingent 


retire- 
ments from foreign re- 


Received for estate taxes 


t 


- $33,958,021.46 $36,278,887.5 
$10,000,000.00 





$24,029,807.77 
"$22,249,079.80 


$34,410,066.49 











$10,000,000.00 





$1,156,479,441.16 
$314,021,657.24 
$1,007,146,492.17 
199,023,894.43 


$1,358,627,788.57 
$230,355,063.47 
$951,337,940.24 


1,304,347.40 234,932,443.11 


344,286.36 8,811,048.13 8,877,918.83 
1,230,356.42 28,178,463.62 44,699,139.45 
oe le eetere’ 50,004,582.37 35,000,000.00 
5,624.02 5,174,992.30 5,535,919.61 
1,855.41 88,159.68 
$1,006.30 805.40 
$18,674.66 10,346,595.41 
20-055 beleeas'e OO, TOS ARC RT © coc giecaetns 
564,355.51 700,741.24 2,015,073.55 
46,593.04 52,532.47 770,891.78 
1,262,477.43 19,785,587.45 19,311,957.36 


£346,189,99 24,492,681.25 19,048,442.17 
os ewecdawsis 2: 346,913.42 231,128.92 
£248.70 344,930.15 354,582.13 


121,241.94 
$1,405,412,098.40 
$65,000,000.00 


203,598.34 
$1,334,157,848.79 
$254,514,950.00 





—_—_— 


57 


er ccceesccene 30,000.00 228,400.00 
CUSMew eee 0 0eds Piwvives 58,100.00 
oeseeceres 59,000.00 23,503.25 


OO 


—_——_____. 
$65,089,000.00 $254,824,953.25 





$33,958,021.46 $46,278,887.57 $1,470,501,098.40 $1,588,982,802.04 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 

"Counter entry (deduct). 

7The figures for the month include $4,195 and fer the fiscal year 
$178,937.67 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, 


1931 to date 
and for the 


ing dismissal of the complaint as to said | Corresponding periods last year the figures include $5,295 and $222,467.78, respectively. 


respondents be, and it is hereby, denied. | 


[Continued from Page 10.] 


States Sales 
i in 


















tExcess of credits (deduct). 


in 
Which Thous- 


High Low Last Legal ands High Low 
12-5-30 8812 | Roch G & E gen 414s D °77.... ab 11-4-30 
12-6-30 86% | Rk Is Ark & Lou RR Ist 414s 34 abf 2 10015 100% 
11-28-30 9153 | StL & Cairo RR Ist 4s ’31,.,, ab 10-4-30 
12-5-30 80 StL P & NW Ry Ist (asmd) fs 48 abcdefg 11-6-30 

8-4-30 885% | StL & S F Ry gen 6s '31.... d 12-5-30 
8-24-30 94% | StL & S F Ry gen 5s '31...... d 12-4-30 
12-6-30 “ 93% | StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A °50.... abd 2 82 82 
84% 84% 843% | StL SF Ry Pr L 5s B50... abd 5 95%, 95% 
12-6-30 821%, | StL S F Ry cons 415s A ’78.. abd 12 765% 75 

10042 10012 10042 | StL S W Ry Ist ctfs 4s ’89.... d 12-4-30 
12-4-30 97 =| StP&D RR 1st (asmd) 5s '31. abedefg 8-11-30 
12-6-30_ 101%, | SYP&DRR 1st cons(asmd)4s 68 abcdeg 8-15-30 

105% 105% 105% | S€P K C Sh L RR Ist 415s ’41 abf 97% | 96% 
12-6-30 81 StP EGT Ry 1st (asmd) 414s ’47 abcdefg 8-15-30 
11-29-30 78's | StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 4s ’33 abcdeg 11-8-30 

98% 9812 98% | StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 6s '33 abcdeg 11-28-30 
11-13-30 99%2 | StP Minn&Man Ry cons 41s '33 abcedeg 12-2-30 
11-29-30 10033 | StP M&M Ry M ex 1 tas) 4s 37 abcdefg 11-29-30 
10-29-30 101% | StP M&M Ry P ex St (as) 4s ’40 abcdefg 11-19-30 
12-6-30 = =6101% | StP Un Dep ist r 5s A '72.... abf 2 108% 108% 
107% 107% 10742 | San Ant&Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s 43 abf 12-5-30 
873, 87 87 Sav FI€W Ry ist (asmd) 6s 34 abedefg 12-5-30 
12-4-30 101 Sav FI&W Ry Ist (asmd) 5s 34 abedefg 10-10-30 
11-15-30 105% | Scioto V&N Eng RR Ist 4s ’89 abedefg 9-29-30 

114 114 114 S&N A RR cons Ist(asmd)és '36 abedefg 10-25-30 
12-6-30 105% | S&N A RR gen ens(asmd)5s '63 abcdeg 12-6-30 
12-3-30 107% | S Pac Cst Ry 1st gu 4s '37.... abef 1-26-30 
12-4-30 97 So Bell T & T 1st 5s 41 SF.... abe 4 105 104% 

~11-29-30 102 So Cal Ed r 5s 61 ........... abde 10-6-30 
12-6-3 30 So Cal Ed r 5s '52............. abde 10-4-30 

10-15-30 98 So Cal Ed gen & r ds '44...... abde 10-6-30 
10-30-30 9314 So Pac conv (expd) deb 5s°'84.. abd 12-5-30 

101% 101% 101% | So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 4%s 68. ab 2 9615 96% 

111 111 111 S Pac 40 yr Ser '29(ww)414s '69ab 3 967% 967% 

107 106144 10614 S Pac C P coll 4s 49 d Aug 1. abd 12-6-30 
12-6-30 10314 S Pac Ore Lines Ist 4%s A 77 abcdf 10 * 98% 98% 
12-6-30 101 S Pac San F Term 4s ’50..... abd 12-6-30 

10-30-30 101 S Pac RR Call St cons gu 5s 87 abcdefg 12-4-30 
7-17-30 102% |S Pac RR Ist r gti 4s '55....... abedefg 12-6-30 
9714 96% 97% | So Ry 1st cons 5s '94......... abed 10 106 106 
12-3-30 98 So Ry dev & gen 4s A ’56..... ab 4 84% 84 
11-14-30 96% {| So Ry dev & gen 614s A ’56... ab 38 115 115 
11-21-30 107 So Ry dev & gen 6s A ’56...... 2 109 109 
11-1-30 106% So Ry Mem Div ist 5s ‘96... 12-5-30 
9-30-30 104 So Ry StL Div -1st 4s ’51.. 12-5-3 
10-4-30 104% So Ry Mob & O coll 4s '38..... abe 12-6-30 
12-6-30 92% | So Ry E Tenn Reorg 5s ’38.... abcd 6-7-29 

6715 665g 6656 | Stan Oil of N Y deb 4%s '51... q 15 99% 995% 
12-6-30 9614 SW Bell T 1st & r 5s '54...... abed 2 105% 105% 

111% = 111 111 Sunh & Lewis Ry Ist 4s '36.... abcdefg 4-2-28 
12-5-30 104 Syracuse Ltg 1st 5s '51....... abcef 10-21-30 

11-29-3 104 Tenn E P ist & r 6s 47 SF.... d 3 10544 105% 
9-17-30 104 Ter RR As of StL 1st gu4%s’39 ¢ 12-5-30 — 
3-19-30 87 TerRR As StL Istcons5s’44(ingu) ¢ 12-2-30 
9-27-30 10414 TerRR As StL g &r 4s’53(int gu) ¢ 12-5-30 

11-22-30 103% Texar & FtSm Ry Ist gu 514sA’50 abf 12-6-30 

102%, 1027, 102%; | T & P Ry 1st cons (1st) 5s 2000 abdf 12-6-30 
12-6-30 105% T & P Ry 2d cons ine 5s 2000 d Del d 5-10-29 

10-30-3 96% Tex & P Ry g & r 5s B '77.... abd 5 995% 99% 
10-4-30 103%3 | Tex & PRy g & r 5s C 79... abd 2 98% 9814 
10-6-30 99 Tex & P Ry Louis Div 1st 5s ’31 abdf 11-25-30 
12-4-30 110% | T-P-M Pac Ter RR lst 514s A'64 abdf 11-28-30 

111 111 111 Si Tol StL & W RR Ist 4s '50.... abedf 12-2-30 
9-26-30 102%, | Tol W Val&O RR 1st gu4i13sA’31 abf 12-3-30 
12-6-30 102 | Tol W Val & O RR Istgu 444s B’33 abf 10-10-30 
10-6-30 102% T W V & O RR Ist eu 4s C '42 abf 2 92 92 
12-2-30 105 : Union El Lt&Pow Mo Ist 5s 32 bee 12-6-30 

11-20-30 106%% | Union El L &P Mo r&ext 5s ’33 be 12-5-30 
12-6-30 921% | Union El L&P Mo g ds B 67... bede 10-6-30 
10-6-30 985% | Un Oil of Cal A 6s ’42........ d 11-28-30 

102% 10214 10245 | Un Oil of Cal C 5s '85....... d 5 100% 100% 
10-4-30 , 98% | Un Oil of Cal deb 5s '45...... d 11-11-30 

103% 103% 103% | Un Pac RRist&LandGrant 4s '47 abedefg 5 977, 977% 
12-6-30 106 7% Un PacRRist&r4s2008 due Ju'l abcdefg 4 941% 937% 

10-24-30 100% | Un PacRRist&r5s 2008 due Ju 1 abcdefg 12-6-30 

10-6-80 96% | Un Pac RR 40 yr 414s ’67..... ab 2°. 99% 99% 
12-4-30 998% Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s '68....... ab 12-6-30 
9-29-30 104 UnitNJ RR&Can g Ist gu 4s "44 abedefg 2 97 97 
10-6-30 10344 | Utah & No Ry Ist ext 4s '33.. abcdef 9-30-30 

11-29-30 96% Utica G & Er ext 5s ’57...... abc 3 108% 108% 
so Hb, Vand RR cons (asmd) 4s A 55 abce 11-8-30 
12-5.30 1031, Vand RR cons 4s (asmd) B ’57 abce 11-21-29 

sees 100i) eae | 1 ee Be ee Oe OE. ies abed 12-5-30 

1075¢ wie a? Va Ry lst 413s B '62........ abe 12-6-30 
75 1071s 10745 : a er 

109%, 1091, 109% ‘| Wabash RR r & gen 514s A '75 abd 12-2-30 

1042, 104 104 Wabash RR r & gen 5s B 76 abd 12-6-30 

~ 12-6-30 92 Wabash RR r & gen 4%s C '78 abd 11-28-30 

971%, 9714 971% | Wabash RR r & gen 5s D '80 abd 2 90% 90% 

12-6-20 115 | Warren RR Ist r : abedf 11-6-20 
11-22-30 98 Wash D C Term Ist 3'%s "45.. abcdf 11-13-30 
11-15-30 1091, | Wash D C Term Ist 4s '45.... abedf 8-28-30 
101% 101% 101144 | Wash Wat P ist r 5s 39 SF... d 12-5-30 

10-25-30 10014 | West El deb 5s ‘44.......... 1 3 104% 104% 

y » 
9-13-30 107344 | West Mary RR Ist 4s ’52......, d 4 79% %8% 
10-4-30 102 West Mary RR Ist&r 5%4sA '77 d 12-5-30 
12-6-30 10214 W Penn Pow Ist 5s A '46..... abed 12-6-30 

11-29-30 101 W Penn Pow Ist 5s E ’63 . abed 12-6-30 

11-12-30 99 Z ae — id oes F Mas -.. abed 12-3-30 
“8.3 rv enn Pow Ist 5s G ’'56...... abed 3 1054 51, 
13-30) 608% | W Shore RR ist 4s 2361... ah so oe 

oF W Shore RR reg gu 4s 2361...- ab 12-5-30 

965, | Wheel & L Er RR r 414s A ’66. d 12-6-30 

97%, Wheel & L Er RR r 5s.B '66.. d 11-8-30 

11-25-30 97. Will & Sio Falls Ry,1st 5s 38. abcdefg 9-24-30 
11-12-30 100% | Winst-Sal Sobd Ry 1st 4s ’60. abf 10-7-30 
12-65-30 100%, | Wise P&L Ist & r 5s EB ’56.... abcde 9-16.30 

9.6.3 ; 

woo pes United States Government Bonds 
11-8-30 1025% States Sales 

5-27-30 10415 in in 

3-5-80 925, Which Thous- 

12-6-30 95% Legal ands High Low 
6-20-30 105 Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 314s '47. abedéfg 125 101.24 101.92 
10-6-30 10144 Ist Liberty “oan reg 3%4s...... abcedefg 11-18-30 
8-7-30 90 [st Liberty Loan 15-30 yrs 4s '47 abcdefg 11-19-30 

11-18-30 9u ist Liberty Loan. reg 4s........ abcdefg 12-6-30 
11-11-30 105% | 1st Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 4%s '47. abcdefg 9 102.27 102.24 
9-20-80 105% | 1st Liberty Loan reg 4\%s...... abedefg 11-21-80 7 

105% 104% 104%, | Ist I L (2d Con) 15-30 y 4%8'47 abcdefg 2-5-30 
12-6-3 10144 | 4th Liberty Loan 4%4s '88...... abedefg 16 .108.20 103.18 

10144 10116 101%, 4th Liberty Loan reg 4\%s..... abedefg 12-5-30 
10-6-30 10345 US of A Treas 4%s '62......’ abedefg 12-5-30 
10-1-30 102 | US of A Treas reg 4%s '52.... rbedefg 12-6-30 

100 99% 100 U 8S of A Treas 4s '54...:..... abedefg 302 108.17 108.12 

9514 9515 95), U S of A Treas reg 4s '54...... abedefg 11-20-30 
10-6-30 109% U S of A Treads 3%s '56....... abcdefg 2 106.17 106,17 

11-28-30 102% U S of A Treas 3%s ’47....... abcdefg 12-6-30 

10-19-30 106 U S of A Treas 3%s ’43......4 abedefg 75 102.4 102.2 
12-6-30 106% | Panama Canal due June 1 3s 61 abcdefy 9-10-30 








Last 
101% 
10045 
994 
104% 
101% 
101 


Last 
101,22 
101,11 
102.27 
103.22 
102.24 
102,22 

99.31 
103.18 
103.22 
113.3 
113 
108,12 
108.25 
106,17 
102.22 
102.2 

98.16 


| 











a 


+ 
Trade Hearings Listed 


By Federal Commission 


The Federal Trade Commission’s cal- 
endar of public hearings and conferences 
for the week of Dec. 8 announced Dec. 
6 follows in full text: 

Examiners of the Commission will con- 
tinue investigation of cottonseed prices in 
Jackson, Miss., following adjournment last 
week at Columbia, S. C. Public hearings 
will begin Dec. 11, in the Federal Build- 
ing, at 2 p. m. ' 

The ribbed hosiery 


industry will hold 


|its trade practice conference with the Com- 


mission Dec. 1i, in Chattanooga, Tenn., at 
the Hotel Patten, at 10 a. m. Chairman 
Garland S. Ferguson Jr. will preside. 
Final arguments before the Commission 
are scheduled to be held at the’ Commis- 
sion’s headquarters in. Washington, 1800 


, | Virginia Avenue N. W., as follows: 


American Business Builders, Ine., and 
others. of New York, Dec. 8, 2 p. m., in the 
matter of alleged misrepresentation in sale 
of a course of instruction. Docket 1680. 

Macfadden Publications, Inc., of New 
York, Dec. 10, 2p. m., in the matter of al- 
leged misrepresentation in sale of maga- 
zines. Docket 1549. 

Dr. Rodney Madison Laboratories, Inc., 
of Indianapolis, Dec. 12, 2 p. m., in the 
matter of alleged misrepresentation in sale 
of an electric magnetic device. Docket 1507, 

Trial Examiner’s Hearings (subject to 
changes in time): 

Testimony will be taken in cases in which 
complaints have been issued by the Com- 
mission, as follows: 

Gillespie Furniture Company, Los An- 
geles; Dec. 8, Jamestown, N. Y.; alleged 
misrepresentation in sale of furniture; Wil- 
liam C. Reeves, trial examiner; Edward 
L. Smith, Commission’s attorney. Docket 
1739. Dec. 11, New York City, 45 Broadway. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Dec..6.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New. York today certified 
the the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New .York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 











Austria (schilling) ............ + 14.0671 
Belgium (belga) ............6.. 13.9582 
Buleasie  (AeGd ces o's cancswanedis hs -7163 
’Czechoslovakia (krone) ..,... 2.9655 
Denmark (krone) ........e.+... 26.7444 
England (pound) .........see0.. 485.6321 
Finland (markka) ...........4.. 2.5167 
France (f20n6) ¢:.0s.6d5 sche. cedcce 3.9291 
Germany (reichsmark) ......... 23.8466 
Greece (drachma) .......6+..+. 1.2945 
Holland (guilder) 40.2508 
Hungary( pengo) .... 17.4891 
Italy (live): ses os db'd 5.2404 
Norway (krone) 26.7410 
Poland (M0068) is «nmrries4accscens 11.1985 
Portugal (escudo) ............. 4.4825 
Rumania (leeitss felled elvease .5943 

, | Spain (peseta) ...4....ccccesecs 11.0807 
Sweden (krona) .......s.e000. 26.8323 
Switzerland (franc) ............ 19.3763 
Yugo slavia (dinar) ........... 1.7686 
China (Chefoo tael) ........... 37.9166 
China (Hankow'tael) .......... 87.6562 
China (Shanghai tael) ......... 86.7053 
China (Tientsin tael) .......... 38.5208 
China (Hongkong dollar) ...... 29.5071 

| China (Mexican dollar) ........ 26.3750 
| China (Yuan dollar) ......... 26,2916 
| Badia (rupee) cars o< coke acecann 35.8982 
Japan (YOR) 70.55 <n ca wenitos’ 49.6093 
Singapore (dollar 55.9291 
Canada (dollar) «+ 100.0268 
Cuba (peso) ......... .. 99.9181 
Mazieo (OGG). oid o 34% chee Bivess 45,1225 
Newfoundland (dollar) ¢........ 99.8000 
Argentina (peso, gold) ......... T7.7774 
Brazil (milreis) ......... beediey 9.4142 
Chile (peso): « os os viva sens ia 12.1358 
Uruguay. (pes@) ec iivcccccadecce’s 78.0000 
Colombia: (POMeR Tis oo Se cee 96.5300 
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House Committee 
Votes to Provide 


Drought Relief 


Authorizes Federal Loans 
Totaling $30,000,000 for 

| Farm Aid; Senate Figure 
Reduced by Half 








The House Committee on Agriculture, 
devising ¢. drought relief program, agreed 
in executive session Dec. 6 to authorize 
an appropriation of $30,000,000 for ad- 
vances or loans by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as he may find emergency war- 
rants, the chairman, Representative 
Haugen (Rep.), of Northwood, Iowa, 
announced orally. 

The $30,000,000 was voted by the Com- 
mittee after it voted down a motion to 
substitute the resolution (H. J. Res. 403) 
by Representative Aswell (Dem.), of 
Natchitoches, La., ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee, proposing the 
amount be $60,000,000 and a series of 
compromise amounts. The Committee ac- 
tion will be reported to the House Dec. 8, 
according to Committee plans, with a 
view to action early in the week. when, 
according to- Mr. Aswell, he will offer 
an amendment to restore the amount to 
$60,000,000. He said he will file a minor- 
ity report advocating $60,000,000. 

Follows Senate Committee Lead 


The action of the Committee follows 
the action of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, which on Dec. 
5 ordered favorably reported the Me- 
Nary resolution (S. J. Res, 211), author- 
izing $60,000,000 for these loans. The 
|McNary resolution, sponsored by the 
Chairman of the Senate Committee, Sen- 
ator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, included 
storm sufferers as well as the drought 
distressed and also made the loans appli- 
cable for purchase of food as well as 
crop seed, fertilizers, feed for livestock, 
tractor fuel and oil for crop work. The 
Haugen bill, as amended in Committee, 
included storm sufferers but omitted 
food. 

Chairman Haugen announced the re- 
sult of the Committee action without 
making public the vote. Representative 
Aswell, however, had reserved that right 
and announced what happened in the 
executive session. He said that Repre- 
sentative Jones. (Dem.), of Amarillo, 
Tex., moved to substitute the Aswell $60,- 
000,000 loan measure for the Haugen 
$25,000,000 resolution. The vote on that, 
Mr. Aswell said, was ‘as follows: 

The Vote for $60,000,000 

For the $60,000.000 stbstitute: Repre- 
Aswell (Dem.), of Natchi- 
toches, La., Garber (Rep.), of Harrison- 
burg, Va.,-Jones (Dem.), of Amarillo, 
Texas, Fulmer (Dem.), of Orangeburg, 
S. C., Larsen (Dem.), of Dublin, Ga., and 
Nelson (Dem.), of Columbia, Mo.(6.) 

Against the $60,000,000 substitute: 
Haugen (Rep.), of Northwood, Iowa; 
Purnell (Rep.), of Attica, Ind.; 
Ketcham (Rep.), of Hastings, Mich.; 
Hall (Rep.), of Bismarck, N. Dak.; Pratt 
(Rep.), of Highalnd, N. Y.; Menges 
(Rep.), of York, Pa.; Andresen (Rep.), 
of Red Wing, Minn.; Adkins (Rep.), of 
Decatur, Ill.; Clarke Rep.), of Fraser, 
N. Y.; Hope (Rep.), of Garden City, 
Kans.; Brigham (Rep.), of St. Albans, 
Vist and Snow (Rep.), of Bangor, Me. 





sentatives 
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Mr. Aswell said the Committee. then 
voted on several compromises proposing 
respectively $45,000,000,- $40,000,000, 
$35,000,000, $34,000,000, and finally the 


$30,000,009 was agreed to, on a motion, 


of Representative Ketcham. 
| Compromise Vote 

The vote on the final $30,000,000 pro- 
posal, Mr. Aswell said, was as follows: 

For $30,000,000: Representatives 
Ketcham, Hall, Pratt, Andresen, Clarke, 
Hope, Garber, Aswell, Jones, Fulmer, 
Larsen, (11) 

Against: Haugen, Purnell, Menges, 
Adkins, Brigham, Snow, Nelson, (7). 

Mr. Aswell said that his resolution as 
introduced was approved by the chair- 
men of the drought relief committees in 
conference at Washington and had been 
the subject of conference with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, 
and the Secretary of the Federal Drought 
Committee, Dr. C. W. Warburton. Dr. 
Warburton subsequently * differed’ with 
the Aswell resolution. 


Secretary Hurley Explains 
Muscle Shoals Policy 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
regulation, protection of its customers and 
in case of breakcuwns or line tnterrup- 
tions.” Primary power available at Wil- 
son Dam amounts to 66,000 kilowatts, 
the War Secretary reported. 

Through the agreement with the com- 
pany, the Federal Government Kas main- 
|tained a gross return of $18.77 per kilo- 
| Watt-year during the last four years ac- 
jcording to the letter. While Secretary 
Hurley considered that the agreement 
with the Alabama Power Company was 
satisfactory, he said that it did not con- 
stitute ‘a permanent solution of the, Mus- 
cle Shoals question. 

In explaining the agreements further, 
Secretary Hurley declared they had been 
; So arranged that the executive maintains 
|complete freedom to carry out a Con- 
| gressional mandate as to final disposi- 
| tion of the properties. No industry will 
| be jeopardized, nor will any activity be 
disturbed by prompt termination of the 
agreement, in the Secretary’s opinion. 

(The full text of Secretary Hur- 
ley’s letter will appear in the issue 

of Dee. 9.) 
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| Relieving Rural Taxpayers 
of Excessive Burdens + + + 


Fairer Distribution of Cost of Schools and 
Highways Between State and Local Govern- 
ments Is Necessary, Says Tax Specialist 


By MARK GRAVES 


» Tax Commissioner, State of New: York 


HEN OUR COUNTRY was 
W formed we borrowed our tax 

system to a very great extent 
from England. As other States have 
been added to the original group they 
in turn have borrowed their systems 
from the older States. In the begin- 
ning there was little to tax but land, 
improvements on land and_ personal 
property attached to land. The result 
was our general property tax system. 


Vv 

Since those early days marvelous 
changes have occurred. One’s wealth 
today is not principally evidenced by 
the ownership of real property. In- 
tangible wealth, not known in the sense 
which we know it today, was scarcely 
heard of when this country was formed. 
Today if we examine the schedule of 
the assets of.a millionaire or multimil- 
lionaire we find on the average no more 
than 10 per cent of it represented by 
real property. 

For many years many States con- 
tinued a system of taxation which as- 
sumed that there could be reached 
through the medium of the general 
property tax all property, all wealth, 
whether it be in the form of real estate, 
tangible personal property or intan- 
gible personalty. Some /of the States 
still continue that kind of a tax system. 

In recent years, however, it has be- 
come increasingly evident that all 
wealth cannot be reached and assessed 
and taxed alike. Aside from other con- 
siderations it has become more and 
more manifest that the problem of dis- 
covering-and of appraising after dis- 
covery’ both tangible and intangible 
personal property presents problems 
beyond the ability of the average as- 
sessor. 

The result of all this is that land and 
the improvements thereon are called 
upon to carry a very heavy share of 
the tax load. This is true of every 
American State. The share of the tax 
load which real property in America 
is required to bear is greater than in 
any of the other principal nations of 
the world. 


v 

The farmer’s tax problem, then, is 
not separate and distinct from that of 
the problem of the general property 
tax. “We are, I am content, in all of 
our States, requiring wealth as evi- 
denced by the ownership of real prop- 
erty, to pay more of the aggregate tax 
bill than we skould exact of it. 

Then again our country has been de- 
veloping most rapidly. At the time of 
its organization every American State 
was essentially an agricultural one. In 
varying degrees, more or less according 
to age, they have undergone pronounced 
changes. Some are still agricultural 
States, others are known as industrial 
States, and many are of a mixed char- 


Need for Sorin 
Safety Code for 


- e 
actories Charles H. Weeks 
Deputy Commissioner of 

Labor. State of New 

Jersey 

LEGISLATION that is continually be- 
ing enacted making it mandatory for 

industries to provide equipment to safe- 
guard the life, limb and health of their 
workers enables factory inspectors to 
insist on protection to buildings when 
the owners fail to cooperate or assist 
in.making their plants safe and comply 
with safety committee’s recommenda- 
tions. 

The creating of codes is looked upon 
by inspectors and safety committees as 
being very helpful. It enables them to 
Specifically outline the contemplated 
‘improvements in the way of. safety to 
be provided in a practical manner and 
in line with what they may be called 
upon to provide by any safety repre- 
sentatives. 

The work being performed by the 
United States Bureau of Standards at 
Washington is commendable, as they 
are not only providing codes which are 
set up by practical and experienced 
committees composed of Federal, State 
and local enforcement organizations, 
insurance and rating boards and repre- 
sentatives of industries handling and 
manufacturing equipment for factories, 
but they are establishing a United 
States standard. This is very helpful, 
especially to the concerns coming and 
going from State to State. If these 
national codes could be adopted as far 
as possible by the different States, it 
would be the right step forward. 

Very often manufacturing concerns 
change their State location and have 
machinery and other equipment which 
has been equipped in compliance with 
the regulations of a certain State, and 
in order to comply strictly with the new 
requirements they are very often com- 
pelled to change some part of their 
equipment. By having an effective na- 
tional code operating in all States, this 
embarrassment is not likely to happen. 
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Nevertheless, in all States, due to a 
variety of causes which it is unneces- 
sary for me to enumerate, we have wit- 
nessed a decided drift of population 
from the rural communities to the 
urban centers, and naturally this has 
been more pronounced in some States 
than in others. 

If ‘this movement in population had 
been accompanied by a corresponding 
reduction in the expenses of local gov- 
ernment, or if there had been no more 
than a normal increase in such ex- 
penses the relative burden of taxation 
would not have been disturbed. This, 
however, has not been the case. 

Just at the time when the movement 
of population from the country to the 
city was most pronounced the rural 
communities found it necessary to 
spend vast sums of money for improved 
highways, and if the country child was 
to have something bordering on equal 
educational opportunities with the city 
child it was necessary to spend vastly 
more for public schools. While other 
factors contributed somewhat to the in- 
creased tax load on the rural popula- 
tion, these two accounted for the 
greater part of it. 

v 

Naturally as the population shifted 
from rural communities to urban cen- 
ters rural real estate either depreci- 
ated in value or remained stationary or 
increased but slightly, if any. On the 
other hand, real estate valuations in 
cities grew at a very rapid rate. The 
results were what might be expected: 
The tax burden, in the aggregate and 
relatively, grew more rapidly in the 
rural, agricultural sections of the coun- 
try than it did in the centers of popu- 
lation. 

This movement is still in progress 
and these influences are still in opera- 
tion, and as I see the situation, they 
will continue. It is imperative then 
that government shall recognize these 
situations, for government has no more 
important function to perform than 
that of seeing to it that the tax load is 
fairly and equitably distributed among 
the various groups and classes of tax- 
payers. 

In my opinion every American State 
has it within its power, if it will in- 
telligently undertake the task, to rear- 
range and redistribute the aggregate 
tax bill in such a way as to give much 
needed tax relief to all rural taxpayers. 
Incidentally, such a program will, I am 
confident, require the redistribution of 
the tax load in such a way that real 
property, whether rural or urban, will 
carry a much smaller share of the total 
tax bill. . 

In the past two years New York has 
undertaken to solve some of these prob- 
lems. Not for the purpose of bragging 
about it, but for the purpose of point- 
ing out some of the possibilities in this 
direction, I shall refer to some of the 
things which New York has done and 
is doing looking toward the equaliza- 
tion of taxes as between rural and 
urban taxpayers. 

The first thing that we did was to re- 
view a period of 12 years, selecting 
typical groups of counties, placing in 
one group those where wealth and 
population had shown remarkable in- 
creases. In another group we placed 
counties which were just about hold- 
ing their own and in a third group 
those counties showing decided de- 
creases in population, with or without 
increase in wealth. 

While it was found that the ratio of 
taxes to taxable wealth increased in 
each group it was ascertained that the 
increase in the tax load had been two 
and one-half times as great in the 
purely rural communities as in the 
wealthy, populous counties. 
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We then “isolated the germ,” so to 
speak, and found that most of the in- 
crease was due to highway and school 
expenses. Having located the cause, 
we then proceeded to devise methods 
of securing a betier equalization of the 
cost of highways and of schools. 

In New York and in some other States 
the farmer pays no State tax. In no 
State does the farmer’s State tax con- 
stitute any considerable part of his to- 
tal tax bill. It is the cost_of local gov- 
ernment which the farmer is finding 
particularly burdensome. 

In my opinion we have too much local 
government, too many units of local 
government and too many local officials 
spending our money. Just because our 
forefathers a few generations ago es- 
tablished a certain system of local gov- 
ernment constitutes no good reason 
why it should forever remain un- 
changed. 

It is said that in these United States 
we have approximately 500,000 units of 
government. That is many more than 
we need. We can obtain all the gov- 
ernmental services now received from 
a fewer number and at greatly reduced 
cost. 

It is the duty of the State to equalize 
taxes to meet the necessary cost of gov- 
ernment. No obligation rests upon the 
State to pay any part of the cost of an 
ety agency or unit of govern- 
ment. 
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State Law Specifies that Each Gallon 


of Produet Must Contain a Minimum Amount of Food Value 


By A. E. REYNOLDS 


Ice Cream Specialist, Department of Agriculture, State of California 


ice cream industry in 

California has grown to a 15,000,- 

000-gallon-a-year business and is in- 

creasing at the rate of 1,000,000 gallons 
a year. 

Reasons for this tremendous growth 
include improved methods of manufac- 
ture; more efficient and wider distribu- 
tion made possible by the electric stor- 
age cabinet; better road conditions; 
and refrigerated transportation. 

The electric cabinet has made ice 
cream available in restaurants, road- 
side stands, Summer resorts, boarding 
houses, ball parks and various places 
of amusement, but the outstanding rea- 
son for ice cream’s deserved popularity 
is the fact that people like good ice 
cream. 


The people today are demanding good 
food and they have a right to make 
these demands. They are justified in 
requiring clean, wholesome ice cream. 
The average person has no way of tell- 
ing whether ice cream is wholesome or 
safe. They place their confidence in 
State legislation, public health agencies 
and the reputation of the manufacturer 
to take care of this matter. 


Many people entertain the mistaken 
idea that such legislation is designed 
to benefit the large factory and put the 
smal] manufacturer out of business. 
This is not true. Small manufacturers 
are going inte the ice cream business 
every day. 

A law requiring a definite per cent 
of milk fat is necessary because of the 
importance of. milk fat in ice cream is 
well recognized. Its presence imparts 
a smoothness and richness to the ice 
cream not accomplished by the use of 
any other ingredient. Then, too, milk 
fat is by far the most expensive in- 
gredient in ice cream. Permitting the 
use of a small per cent of milk fat 
would cheapen ice cream, lessen its 
food value and invite unfair competi- 
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tion between manufacturers. A _ fat 
standard not only protects the consum- 
er’s dollar but puts the manufacturers 
on an equal basis. 

California is the only State at pres- 
ent which requires ice cream to contain 
a definite amount of food value per 
gallon. The law which requires at 
least ..6 pounds of food solids per gal- 
lon of ice cream was the result of a 
tendency on the part of some manufac- 
turers to put too much air in the prod- 
uct. By the operation of this law food 
solids are substituted for air. 

Some people are of the opinion that 
the law should require ice cream to be 
sold by weight. Such legislation would 
be unnecessary while we had a food 
solids law, since this regulation auto- 
matically controls the weight. It must 
be remembered that .weight could be 
made up by using large amounts of 
water, and water is both cheap and 
heavy. What the people want in ice 
cream is food value and through the 
working of this law they are assured 
of a definite amount of food solids. 

Until recently the thought of bacteria 
in ice cream held little attention. The 
bacterial ‘content of milk has for years 
been used as a criterion for quality. 
Through a mistaken idea many held the 
belief that bacteria could not live at 
temperatures which were required to 
keep ice cream frozen. Ice cream which 
is made of poor quality dairy products 
and handled in poorly cleaned unsterile 
utensils will contain numerous bacteria. 
Hence the necessity for a bacterial 
standard. 


Another important law is that which 
requires all the ingredients used in ice 
cream, except fruits, nuts and flavors, 
to be pasteurized. Pasteurization con- 
sists in heating the ice cream mix to 
a temperature high enough to destroy 
all harmful bacteria. This process is 
not designed to make poor products 
good, but rather to make good dairy 
products better. 


P. urchasing Power of Farmer 


Effect of Its Reduction on Business Conditions 


By LOUIS L. EMMERSON 


Governor, State of Illinois 


farmer is one of getting more 

money for his goods, actually and 
relatively. During the past 10 years 
the farmer’s dollar has purchased only 
87 cents worth of other goods. 

The Secretary of Agriculture reports 
that on Jan. 1 of this year the farm 
population of the United States was 
27,000,000 people. In other words, one- 
fifth of the men and women of the 
United States have for 10 years been 
reduced 13 per cent in their purchasing 
power. 


Such a condition was bound sooner 
or later to make itself felt in other 
lines of endeavor. No community, no 
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State and no great class of our people 
can remain sick over a long period of 
years without spreading the disease to 
others. 

Business in general is now under- 
going the same deflating process that 
the farmer has known for 10 years. If, 
during the pain of extracting the bad 
teeth, the purchasing power of the 
farmer’s dollar can be brought more 
closely to a parity with the dollar in 
general, then the farmers’ buying 
power will be increased, resulting in a 
general upward swing in business, thus 
creating employment for the thousands 
of men and~ women who have been 
thrown out of work because of the drop 
in buying power. 
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~~ Annual Cumulative Index 
- Is issued after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 


lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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Placing Adult Probationers 
Under State Agency + + + + 


Wisconsin Plan Provides for Supervision of 
Criminals by Trained Workers Under Direc- 
tion of a Central Board of Control 


By JOHN H. HANNAN 


President, Board of Control, State of Wisconsin 


ye QUESTION of the fitness of 

a system of adult probation to 
the needs of State must be de- 
termined by the conditions within that 
State, and above all else, by the public 
opinion of that State. Probation is a 
creature of law, and any law to be effec- 
tive must be sustained by the public 
opinion of the community to which it 
applies. 

Probation is merely a substitute for 
the prison. It is a form of punishment 
of the offender, and it should be ap- 
plied under the same rule as is the pun- 
ishment in cases where the offender is 
sent into a penal institution. 

The probationer is equally guilty 
with the offender sent to a penal insti- 
tution. He has offended against the 
same law. He is subject to the same 
penalties, but because of something 
within himself, it is the judgment of 
the court that he shall be sent tg an 
institution created to take the place of 
the prison or the reformatory. That is 
the theory of the Wisconsin law that 
has set up probation as a substitute for 
the prison and the reformatory in cer- 
tain selected cases. ; 

Three sections of the Wisconsin stat- 
utes provide for probation. One section 
covers the probation of minors. An- 
other, the probation of adults guilty of 
a misdemeanor. Under these sections 
the court may place the offender on 
probation to some suitable person to 
be selected by the court or to the Board 
of Control. * 

This discussion does not concern it- 
self with these sections, but only with 
probation under the section which pro- 
vides that in cases of adults convicted 
for the first time of a felony and the 
punishment does not exceed 10 years, 
the court may withhold, or may impose 
and stay sentence, and place the per- 
son on probation. 
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When a person is placed on probation 
the custody of the probationer vests in 
a State Board of Control, which then 
has control and management of him 
under the same rules as apply to per- 
sons paroled from the prison or reform- 
atory. j 

The Wisconsin law with respect to 
paroled prisoners provides: (a) That 
they shall be paroled, if eligible, only 
when suitable employment is secured; 
(b) that they must render written re- 
ports at least once a month; (c) that 
they must account for their earnings 
and their expenditures; (d) that they 
must remain in legal custody and may 
be reimprisoned on order of the Board 
of Control. 

This last is an important provision. 
Paroled men are not free men. They 
are prisoners with permission to work 
outside of the prison in such places 
and under the conditions prescribed by 
the Board. 

So, too, with those on probation. If 
they violate the terms of probation the 
Board of Control can order immediate 
imprisonment under the court order 
fixing the sentence, or, if sentence of 
imprisonment was withheld, then the 
probationer can be returned to the 
court for sentence which shall then be 
imposed without further stay. , 

No law is self-enforcing. Wisconsin 
made the mistake of assuming its pro- 
bation law would be self-enforcing. It 
was enacted in 1909. One _ probation 
officer was appointed to give it effect. 
That one probation officer was to serve 
71 counties, covering an area of 53,000 
square miles and serving a population 
of 2,900,000. The mere statement of 
that situation shows that it was farci- 
cal to attempt to serve the courts with 
such an inadequate force. This farce 
continued until the close of the year 
1925. In the meantime this one officer 
was given an assistant half-time em- 
ploye. 

v 


That was the situation, when, in 
1925, the State reorganized this De- 
partment. We moved carefully in our 
reorganization. We recognized that we 
could not attract to our force at that 
time men of the caliber we desired. We 
slowly raised our standards until at 
the present time Wisconsin requires 
that its probation officers be selected 
not only upon the basis of their per- 
sonality, but that they shall have spe- 
cial training for the work. 

The task of the probation officer is 
most exacting. His work of reclaiming 
delinquents demands a high order of 
mental ability, supplemented by special 
training upon the foundation of a uni- 
versity education or its equivalent. The 
principles and standards to be applied 
to this work must be thoroughly under- 
stood by those who engage in it and the 
better the educational equipment of 
these men and women the more certain 
their work will commend itself to the 
courts and the people. 

The prébation officer renders a spe- 
cialized service in social diagnosis. 
Whatever the delinquent: may be when 
he stands before the court, his condi- 
tion in all probability has been the re- 
sult of a long development. Forces 
both subjective and objective may have 
been at work to contribute to his de- 
linquency. 

Any diagnosis of his case to be of 


value must go far beyond the facts 
usually of record in the criminal pro- 
ceedings of courts. It must not only 
take into account all of the particulars 
with respect to the offense that has 
brought him before the court, but it 
must accurately measure the educa- 
tional equipment, the early life, the 
family history, the meighborhood in 
which he developed, his associations, 
his religious training, his religious ob- 
servations, his industrial equipment, 
and his work habits, besides which the 
probation officer should be able to make 
a real diagnosis of his personality. 

Then before any plan should be made, 
there should be a part of that history, 
a physical and mental examination, a 
record of his emotions, his sentiments 
and his beliefs. 


v 

These, and many other things, the 
probation officer should be able to re- 
port upon to the court, and any proba- 
tion department, to be of real value, 
must be equipped with the personnel 
to give service of this character. 

Such a set-up would be impractical 
as a purely local activity. When a State 
has a single set-up for its probation 
department it insures unifornlity of ad- 
ministration over the entire State 
and that uniformity of administration 
makes for better rehabilitation of those 
who are granted probation. Such a 
set-up frees the administration of pro- 
bation from all local influences. 

Under a State system, with power in 
the board of administration to return 
to courts persons granted probation 
whom the Board finds unfit, the courts 
will scrutinize with greater care those 
who ask for probation. This is true 
especially because of the Wisconsin re- 
quirement compelling the court to state 
its reasons for granting the order. 

The Wisconsin system is unique 
among American Commonwealths. In 
1925 the State Board of Control of Wis- 
consin in cooperation with the National 
Probation Association had a survey 
made of the Wisconsin system as it 
then operated. The system was con- 
demned and a recommendation was 
made that it be abandoned and that 
Wisconsin go to the system of opera- 
tion where probation officers were 
named by the courts and that all that 
the State should do would be to pro- 
vide a supervising officer whose prin- 
ciple duty was to be a propagandist 
among the counties for the establish- 
ing of county probaticn. ‘ 


v 

No change was made in the law, but 
there was a change made in the manner 
and method of administration and to- 
day, in so far as I know, practically all 
of the opposition to the system which 
existed in 1925 has melted away and 
some of the very men who pleaded with 
the Legislature at that time to change 
the system are firm in the conviction 
that for a State situated as Wisconsin 
is, with counties sparsely populated, 
that it would be impracticable for them 
to have any system other than the cen- 
trally controlled, centrally managed, 
and uniformly administered system un- 
der the State Board of Control. 


Enforcing Laws 
Relating to 
‘Trappin 


= i. 
Ralph F. Bradford 


Director, Department of 
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“HICAGO mail-order houses, as well 
as local dealers who buy pelts of 
fur-bearing animals, will cooperate this 
season with the State and Federal 
agencies engaged in the enforcement of 
laws relating to trapping out of season. 
The practice of trading furs for mer- 
chandise, prevalent in the pioneer days, 
is still retained to some extent. We 
find that the big mail-order houses in 
Chicago deal extensively in raw furs. 
Trappers throughout Illinois ship them 
in direct. 

Statutes, both State and Federal, re- 
quire that dealers in raw furs must ob- 
tain licenses and keep records subject 
to inspection that enable the authoyi- 
ties to trace the petts back to the 
source, 

Licensed dealers, like officials charged 
with the enforcement of the law, pre- 
fer to obtain obedience to it by educa- 
tional methods, rather than by penal- 
izing the occasional, and usually unin- 
formed violator. With this helpful at- 
titude on the part of dealers all along 
the line from the little local buyer on 
up to the big concerns in cities like 
Chicago and St. Louis, inspectors .who 
represent this Department and the Fed- 
eral Government ean find out just 
where the stocks of pelts originate and 


‘ when they moved to market. 


Through this source of information 
the movement of furs out of season is 
readily detected. During the past few 
months there have been some 50 arrests 
in Illinojs on the charge of possessing 
hides oa of season, 





